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PREFACE. 

ONE  of  the  ancient  Sagas  of  Iceland  bears  the  title  of"  Hungurvaka1 " — 
the  "  Hunger-waker  " — an  indication  from  the  author  to  his  readers 
that  he  presents  to  them  no  finished  or  perfect  work,  but  only  a  first 
instalment  by  which  he  hopes  to  kindle  an  interest  in  the  subject  of  his 
book,  and  to  provoke  a  desire  for  more. 

Some  such  design  is  offered  as  an  apology  for  the  publication  of  a  first 
and  very  small  portion  of  the  documents  which  have  been  for  centuries 
lying  in  the  Muniment  Room  of  Ely  Cathedral. 

The  present  issue  is  but  a  sample  of  a  large  store:  whether  it  will  prove 
"a  Hungurvaka"  or  whether  the  response  will  be  "Hold,  enough,"  time 
will  show;  but  in  either  event,  the  success  or  failure  of  the  publication 
must  fall,  as  well  on  those  by  whose  desire  the  task  was  undertaken,  as  on 
him  who  undertook  it. 

As  successors  to  the  Prior  and  convent  of  a  Benedictine  Monastery, 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Ely  in  the  16th  century  inherited  parchments 
which  had  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  men,  trained  in  each  generation 
to  treasure  with  care  the  documents  which  descended  to  them  from  the 
past,  and  in  their  turn  to  hand  on  the  records  of  their  own  time2. 

Very  numerous,  therefore,  must  have  been  the  writings  which  under 
Henry  the  Eighth's  charter  came  into  the  possession  of  the  new  occupants 
of  the  Ely  College.  But,  alas !  as  with  the  fair  buildings  of  the  Monastery, 
so  with  the  parchments  in  the  Muniment  Room.  Careless  custody,  wanton 
destruction,  the  rust,  the  moth  and  the  mildew,  have  since  made  sad  havoc 
with  the  once  rich  legacy  bequeathed  by  the  past. 

The  destruction  of  some  of  the  old  manuscripts  of  the  house  is  sadly 
apparent  while  Prior  Wells  or  Dean  Steward,  for  he  is#  known  by  both 
names,  was  guardian  of  its  properties  of  all  kinds.     In  the  copy  of  the 

1  Hungurvaka— Pals  Biskups  Saga,  Hafniae,  1778. 

2  Some  signs  of  the  care  which  the  monks  of  old  bestowed  on  their  muniments  may 
still  be  seen  in  the  docketing  of  the  contents  of  papers  on  the  outside,  that  they  might  be 
recognised  without  being  unfolded  ;  and  the  inscriptions  on  them  of  numbers  referring  to 
the  cista  or  box  to  which  they  belonged.  One  oaken  chest,  some  six  feet  long,  six  inches 
deep  and  six  wide,  is  still  preserved,  with  its  compartments  arranged  for  the  closely 
folded  parchments;  and  an  entry  in  Roll  ix.  B  (p.  117)  of  the  present  series  reveals  the 
method  in  which  the  Sacrist's  documents  were  kept  in  the  14th  century,  "In  ij.  baggis 
de  coreo  pro  rotulis  custodiendis  " — "  Bags  made  of  skins  for  keeping  the  Rolls." 
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return  which  he  made  to  Henry  the  Eighth  of  the  income  of  the  Monastery, 
in  order  to  strengthen  and  bind  together  the  leaves  on  which  he  had 
written  his  account,  he  makes  use  of  several  of  the  ancient  parchments 
which  were  under  his  hands  in  the  Muniment  Room.  Stitched  on  to  the 
back  of  his  papers,  we  find  two  sheets  cut  out  of  a  fine  Psalter,  a  skin 
from  a  Compotus  Roll  of  the  Sacristy,  and  a  skin  from  a  Roll  of  a 
Pitanciarius. 

The  pages  of  Steward's  work  which  thus  illustrate  one  of  the  uses  to 
which  our  old  parchments  have  been  put,  have  been  photographed  and 
are  here  inserted.  In  one  picture  Psalm  cxliv.,  taken  from  the  Psalter, 
appears  opposite  to  one  of  Steward's  heraldic  drawings ;  in  the  other,  a 
portion  of  the  Pitanciarius  Roll  faces  items  of  entries  in  Steward's  own 
handwriting.  In  this,  and  doubtless  in  various  other  ways,  the  so-called 
ages  of  enlightenment  destroyed  valuable  things  which  the  dark  ages  had 
preserved ;  yet  notwithstanding  the  losses  which  we  deplore,  we  are  glad 
to  acknowledge  that  there  is  still  preserved  in  the  Muniment  Room  of 
Ely  a  collection  fairly  representative  of  the  several  classes  of  documents, 
which  are  usually  found  in  old  Benedictine  monasteries. 

These  may  be  roughly  classified  as  follows  : — 

A.  Royal  Charters ;  Charters  of  Bishops  and  other  Benefactors, 
reciting  grants  of  privilege  and  of  lands. 

B.  Documents  relating  to  ecclesiastical  matters,  issuing  from  Popes, 
Papal  Legates,  Archbishops  and  Bishops  ;  with  transactions  of  the  Priory 
with  other  Religious  Houses. 

C.  Secondary  papers  concerning  titles  to  property;  conveyances  of 
lands,  final  concordats,  etc. 

D.  Court  Rolls  of  Manors  with  their  customs  and  the  accounts  of  the 
Bailiffs. 

E.  The  Compotus  Rolls  of  the  Departmental  Officers  of  the  Monastery, 
who  being  responsible  for  separate  incomes  had  to  present  their  annual  or 
biennial  accounts  to  the  Chapter. 

These  officers  were  10  in  number. 

(i)  The  " Thesaurarius  Prions  et  Conventus,"  the  head  Treasurer. 

(2)  The  Sacrist. 

(3)  The  Celerarius. 

(4)  The  Camerarius. 

(5)  The  Elemosynarius,  or  Almoner. 

(6)  The  Custos  Feretri,  of  the  shrine  of  St  Etheldreda. 

(7)  The  Custos  of  the  Lady  Chapel. 

(8)  The  Precentor. 

(9)  The  Infirmarius. 

(10)    The  Roscarius,  or  Roserius. 
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Of  each  of  these  departmental  officers  Ely  still  retains  some  account 
Rolls,  varying  in  number  and  in  interest ;  as  it  does  of  each  of  the  classes 
which  have  been  alluded  to  as  A,  B,  C,  D. 

All  these  documents,  with  others  of  later  date,  are  preserved  in  a  fire- 
proof room  over  the  archway  which  gives  access  to  the  Cathedral  precincts 
from  the  North ;  and  are  to  a  considerable  extent  so  classified  and  arranged 
that  they  can  be  easily  inspected  and  consulted. 

It  is  the  desire,  however,  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  for  the  greater 
convenience  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  ancient  history  of  the 
Monastery  and  Cathedral,  to  reproduce  in  transcripts  some,  if  not  all, 
of  these  parchments,  in  a  readable  form.  Much  of  this  work  must  be  left 
in  faith  to  the  zeal  and  industry  of  future  generations ;  the  present  members 
of  the  Corporation  must  be  content  to  make  their  offering  of  duty  and 
of  goodwill,  in  the  form  of  a  beginning  of  the  undertaking ;  as  a  "  hungur- 
vaka  "  for  the  larger  store  which  they  possess. 

In  the  selection  of  the  documents  first  to  be  transcribed  and  published, 
the  Chapter  have  had  regard  to  the  judgment  of  some  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society,  that  the  first  issue  should 
consist  of  the  Rolls  of  the  Sacristy  in  which  Alan  of  Walsingham  recorded 
the  expenses  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  central  tower  of  the  Cathedral  which 
fell  in  1322. 

Extracts  from  those  documents  have  indeed  appeared  in  print  from 
time  to  time,  but  by  reason  of  their  brevity  and  disconnection  from  the 
text,  they  have  failed  to  satisfy  those  who  were  interested  in  the  subject. 
The  hope,  therefore,  was  expressed  that  full  transcripts  of  all  Alan's 
Rolls,  called  often  the  Building  Rolls,  might  be  given  in  the  intended 
publication. 

This  suggestion  is  now  carried  out ;  only  with  a  slight  modification 
rendered  advisable  by  the  existence  of  two  Sacrist  Rolls  some  years  earlier 
than  the  date  at  which  Alan  of  Walsingham  took  office.  The  two 
documents,  therefore  (dated  respectively  1291 — 2  and  1302 — 3),  are  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  series  ;  next  follow  those  which  were  written  while  Alan 
was  Sacrist ;  then  the  Rolls  of  Alan's  successors  in  the  Sacristy,  which  were 
presented  to  the  Chapter  while  he  held  the  more  dignified  position  of 
Prior  of  the  Community.  The  break  of  interest  between  these  two  later 
parts  or  divisions  is  but  slight.  The  restoration  of  the  central  portion 
of  the  Church  was  by  no  means  completed  when  Alan  moved  from  the 
Sacristy  into  the  Priory.  It  drags  on  in  several  subsequent  Rolls,  and  we 
may  be  confident  that  the  experienced  builder,  who  bore  the  chief  brunt  of 
the  labour  in  the  earlier  years,  will  have  exercised  a  corresponding  influence 
as  it  drew  to  its  close.  At  least  it  will  be  remembered  that  each  of  the 
parchments  passed  through  the  hands  and  under  the  eye  of  our  renowned 
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Sacrist,  whether  he  were  at  the  time  a  monk  acting  for  the  Chapter,  or  the 
Head  of  the  House1. 

The  Rolls  themselves,  it  may  here  be  mentioned,  are  formed  of  strips 
of  parchment  from  i  o  to  12  inches  wide,  several  skins  being  sewn  together 
till  they  reach  a  length  of  from  4  to  8  feet. 

In  several  of  them  the  edges  have  been  destroyed :  in  others  the  damp 
has  settled  in  patches  obliterating  words  or  even  whole  sentences  and 
paragraphs,  while  an  attempt  made  some  50  years  ago  to  preserve  or 
restore  the  parchments  by  pasting  paper  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
second  or  dorso  side,  has  rendered  the  task  of  deciphering  the  writing 
through  that  veil  exceedingly  difficult. 

The  Latin  of  the  Rolls,  according  to  the  custom  of  that  time,  is  in  an 
abbreviated  form ;  and  as  that  language  may  only  have  been  acquired  and 
practised  in  the  Monastery,  the  scribes  are  satisfied  to  adhere  to  the  Latin 
colloquial  expressions  ordinarily  in  use.  Classical  Latin  would  indeed 
be  in  itself  inadequate  to  render  faithfully  the  local  words  for  the  animals 
and  instruments  which  in  those  days  were  familiar  in  Cambridgeshire,  but 
not  in  Italy.  Such  words  are  numerous  in  these  Rolls,  and  they  will 
be  found  left  in  their  native  simplicity;  the  transcriber  not  venturing  to  do 
aught  with  them,  beyond  putting  them  into  the  glossary  with  the  best 
explanation  and  the  nearest  English  equivalent  which  he  can  command. 

Frequent  cases  will  also  be  noted  in  the  Rolls  where  the  summaries  of 
the  figures  in  a  paragraph  fail  to  agree  with  the  sums  which  are  set  down  in 
the  columns  belonging  to  it,  the  discrepancy  most  often  arising  from  one 
or  other  of  the  figures  in  the  original  text  being  illegible;  and  though  they 
might  be  recovered  and  reinserted  by  some  ingenuity,  they  remain  un- 
touched in  the  transcript:  the  reader  being  equally  competent  to  the 
exercise  as  the  transcriber. 

One  slight  change,  however,  in  the  representation  of  the  figures  in 
the  "Expense"  side  of  the  account  has  been  made  for  clearness'  sake. 
They  will  be  found  to  follow  the  plan  which  the  Sacrist's  scribe  ob- 
served in  his  setting  out  of  the  receipts ;  that  is  to  say,  each  item  of  the 
expenses  has  been  given  a  line  to  itself  and  the  sums  belonging  to  it  have 
been  carried  on  to  the  right-hand  side  of  the  page,  and  set  formally  in 
a  column.  A  desire  to  economise  parchment  was  probably  the  only  motive 
for  huddling  all  the  entries  of  the  expenses  with  all  the  figures  into  a  con- 

l  The  Sacrist  Rolls  which  remain  to  us  after  the  Roll  here  numbered  xv.  and  which  is 
the  final  one  of  Alan's  date,  reach  to  the  8th  year  of  Henry  VIII.  These  it  is  proposed 
shall  form  the  next  issue,  but  whether  each  Roll  shall  be  transcribed  in  full,  or  whether 
when  the  entries  in  any  of  them  yield  no  matter  of  interest,  the  summaries  alone  shall  be 
given,  waits  on  future  determination.  Some  care  has  been  taken  in  the  notes  of  this  first 
issue,  not  to  encroach  on,  or  to  diminish  the  interest  of,  the  Compotus  Rolls  which  are 
to  follow,  either  of  the  Sacrists,  or  of  any  other  of  the  officers  of  the  Monastery. 
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tinuous  stream,  often  enduring  through  20  or  30  lines,  till  they  become  a 
tangle  difficult  to  unravel.  In  these  days  of  cheap  paper  some  extravagance 
of  material  may  be  condoned,  if  the  strain  on  the  eyes  and  the  brain  of 
the  reader  be  thereby  somewhat  relieved. 

The  transcripts  of  the  Rolls  are  for  convenience'  sake  placed  in  a 
volume  (Vol.  ii.)  by  themselves.  In  Vol.  i.  by  way  of  introduction  notes 
are  offered  which  call  attention  to  the  subject-matter  contained  in  each 
Roll,  and  especially  to  any  entries  of  peculiar  interest,  having  respect 
to  the  twofold  division  which  is  observed  throughout  the  Rolls,  viz.,  first, 
for  the  usual  work  of  the  Sacristy,  and  secondly,  for  the  new  labour  which 
was  then  thrown  upon  the  Sacrist  and  which  he  enters  under  the  heading 
of  "cost  of  the  new  work" — "custus  novi  operis."  For  it  is  of  im- 
portance to  observe  that  the  Compotuses  of  the  Sacrist  of  Ely  are  not 
concerned  only  with  building  in  the  Cathedral  or  in  the  precincts  of  the 
Monastery,  but  primarily  with  the  commonplace  accounts  of  the  Sacristy, 
which  represented  a  considerable  establishment  with  distinct  departments. 

These  notes  indeed  will  not  be  limited  in  their  scope  to  the  exact 
words  which  arise  in  each  of  these  divisions,  but  extended  to  amplify 
the  history  and  to  illustrate  the  life  of  the  Monastery  at  that  particular 
time,  thus  helping,  though  in  an  imperfect  manner,  to  form  a  more 
continuous  story  of  the  time  in  which  Alan  of  Walsingham  was  Sacrist 
and  Prior. 

The  items  of  history  which  may  be  drawn  out  of  these  Sacrist  Rolls  are 
far  too  fragmentary  to  constitute  by  themselves  a  chronicle;  they  are 
of  value  mainly  as  they  answer  to,  or  supplement,  the  more  continuous 
writings  which  are  extant  in  other  forms,  relating  to  the  same  period ;  and 
as  the  Ely  Monastery  possesses  records  of  its  past  life  written  by  its  own 
scribes  and  in  its  own  cloisters,  we  must  naturally,  from  time  to  time,  turn 
aside  to  refer  to  them. 

Of  these  chronicles,  the  well-known  Liber  Eliensis  with  its  three  books 
brings  the  history  of  Ely  and  St  Etheldreda's  foundation  to  the  close  of  the 
life  of  Nigel,  second  Bishop  of  Ely. 

Another  chronicle,  distinct  and  original,  starting  from  the  year  156  a.d., 
brings  the  history  of  the  Monastery  of  Ely  up  to  the  year  1430 — and  with 
additions  to  i4861. 

1  The  Chapter  Library  has  treasured  for  centuries  an  original  MS.  of  the  Liber 
Eliensis  in  three  books,  of  a  very  beautiful  character.  And  it  has  acquired,  by  the  gift 
of  Dr  Stanton,  Canon  of  Ely  and  Professor  of  Divinity,  a  very  interesting  copy  of  the 
same  work,  which  appears  to  have  been  made  in  the  17th  century  by  Bollandus,  in 
preparation  for  the  Acta  Sanctorum;  and  this  copy  of  the  Liber  Eliensis  is  rendered 
peculiarly  valuable  by  having  also  at  the  end  an  excellent  copy  of  the  other  chronicle 
referred  to  above  and  usually  known  as  the  History  of  the  Bishops  of  Ely.  Thus  the  two 
works  may  be  compared. 
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The  heading  to  this  work  runs  thus :  "  Incipiunt  Chronica  Abbatum  et 
Episcoporum  Eliensium."  It  is  to  this  last-mentioned  history  that  we  have 
to  look  for  the  story  of  the  career  of  Alan  of  Walsingham  as  Sacrist  and 
Prior  of  Ely,  as  it  is  given  in  the  lives  of  Bishops  Hotham,  Montacute  and 
de  Lisle. 

Unfortunately  no  early  MS.  of  this  chronicle  is  preserved  at  Ely.  At 
the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Monastery  at  least  one  was  in  the 
Muniment  Room  under  the  care  of  the  first  Dean,  Robert  Steward ;  but 
at  his  death,  in  1557,  the  MS.  seems  to  have  disappeared  from  Ely.  At  a 
later  period,  however,  it  was  found  in  the  Lambeth  Palace  Library.  It  is 
there  still,  and  is  known  as  No.  448.  In  the  same  volume  there  are  bound 
up  many  separate  pages  of  parchment  and  paper,  containing  matter  interest- 
ing to  Ely,  prepared  apparently  by  Steward  himself,  who  has  added  some 
elaborate  notes  concerning  his  own  family  pedigree. 

Other  MSS.  of  the  same  chronicle  exist ;  two  in  the  Cottonian  collec- 
tion in  the  British  Museum,  marked  as  Nero  A.  xv.  and  xvi. ;  and  Titus 
A.  1 ;  there  are  also  amongst  the  Harleian  MSS.  two  copies,  Nos.  3721 
and  82,  and  in  the  Library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  a  copy 
given  by  Archbishop  Parker. 

In  1689  Mr  Henry  Wharton,  when  he  gave  to  the  world  a  history 
of  the  dioceses  of  England  under  the  title  of  Anglia  Sacra,  drew  his 
information  for  his  history  of  Ely  almost  entirely  from  the  MS.  No.  448  in 
the  Library  of  the  Archbishop  at  Lambeth,  of  which  he  was  at  the  time 
Librarian. 

He  tells  us,  indeed,  in  his  preface  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
Cambridge  MS.  and  with  those  in  the  Cottonian  collection.  During  his 
lifetime  the  Cottonian  Library  had  not  been  presented  to  the  nation, 
and  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Cotton  family.  Wharton,  who  died 
in  1695,  would  have  visited  the  Library  when  it  was  in  Cotton  House, 
Westminster,  where  the  MSS.  were  arranged  in  fourteen  presses  which 
were  surmounted  by  busts  of  twelve  Roman  Emperors  and  of  Cleopatra 
and  Faustina.  When  the  Library  had  been  presented  to,  and  accepted 
by,  Parliament,  after  several  moves  and  a  fire,  it  found  a  permanent  home 
in  the  British  Museum,  where  the  old  system  of  cataloguing  the  manuscripts 
by  the  names  of  the  Emperors  Nero,  Claudius,  etc.,  was  still  continued. 

It  is  by  means  of  Wharton's  Anglia  Sacra  that  readiest  access  is  now 
obtained  to  the  text  of  the  original  Ely  MS.  chronicle.  That  work, 
however,  has  become  so  scarce  that  it  is  seldom  met  with  outside  the 
larger  public  libraries ;  and  though  the  Ely  Cathedral  Library  possesses  a 
copy,  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  portion  of  Wharton's  work  which 
relates  to  Ely  may  be  re-edited  and  published  alone,  perhaps  translated. 

The  re-editing  would,  indeed,  involve  a  collation  of  the  Lambeth  MS. 
with  the  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  and  the  one  at  Cambridge,  and  some 
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corrections ;  for  while  the  Anglia  Sacra  wins  our  admiration  both  by  the 
greatness  of  the  undertaking  and  by  the  energy  and  learning  of  a  man  who 
had  scarcely  attained  his  31st  year  when  death  called  him  from  his  labours, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  errors  exist  in  Wharton's  published  text,  which 
might  have  been  avoided  if  he  had  consulted  with  more  care  the  other 
existing  MSS.  of  the  chronicle,  and  if  he  had  been  more  watchful  over  the 
work  of  his  transcriber. 

Two  such  errors  having,  unfortunately,  occurred  in  the  special  portion 
of  the  history  which  relates  to  Alan  of  Walsingham  and  Bishop  Hotham,  it 
will  be  incumbent  on  the  present  editor,  to  his  regret,  to  notice  and  correct 
them  when  those  passages  come  up  for  consideration  in  this  work. 

With  regard  to  other  available  sources  of  information  concerning  the 
Monastery  in  the  14th  century,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  here  a  MS. 
volume  in  the  British  Museum,  catalogued  as  MS.  Additional  33,381, 
which  was  of  old  times  an  Ely  book  and  in  which  is  an  Ely  Calendar,  with 
the  days  of  the  anniversaries  of  Ely  worthies  among  which  both  Alan  and 
Crauden  find  mention. 

Tiberius  B  ii.  of  the  Cottonian  collection  has  also  Ely  information 
giving  a  summary  of  the  episcopal  manors,  and  in  folio  246  et  seq.  the 
particulars  of  Bishop  Hugh  of  Northwold's  expenditure  on  the  presbytery 
are  given  with  considerable  detail;  the  accounts  passing  periodically 
through  the  hands  of  the  Sacrist,  although  the  greater  part  of  the  cost  was 
defrayed  by  the  Bishop. 

At  Oxford,  the  Bodleian  holds  many  documents  of  interest  to  the  Ely 
Monastery,  some  forming  part  of  the  "  Laudian  Collection  " ;  some  perhaps 
dropped  there  by  Tanner,  whilom  Canon  of  Ely ;  others  transferred  from 
the  Ashmolean  Collection  and  from  Jesus  College.  The  "Ecclesie  Elyensis 
Historia,"  Laud.  Misc.  647,  is  a  very  fine  MS.  and  contains  cartae  to  the 
date  of  Bishop  de  Luda. 

Of  the  Petworth  MS.  described  in  the  Appendix  to  the  sixth  report  of 
the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  one  portion  was  originally  an  Ely 
possession.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  parchment  leaves  bound  together 
relating  to  transactions  mainly  14th  century.  The  summary  of  its  contents 
gives  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  interesting  matter  contained  in  it, 
though  for  the  most  part  the  parchments  are  not  originals  but  very  early 
copies. 

A  copy  of  Bishop  Fordham's  survey  of  Ely,  of  which  the  original  is 
catalogued  in  the  British  Museum  Harl.  MS.  329  is  now  to  be  found  in  the 
Ely  Muniment  Room,  carefully  made  by  an  expert ;  also  a  copy,  in  the  same 
hand,  of  a  story  of  a  quarrel  in  the  Ely  Monastery  between  the  Supprior 
and  the  third  Prior,  in  which  Fressingfield  and  Crauden  take  part,  which  is 
from  the  Lambeth  Library  MS.  No.  448. 
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The  large  number  of  other  papers  preserved  in  the  Record  Office  and 
other  depositories  of  medieval  documents,  now  open  to  the  public,  and 
which  have  to  be  searched  for  special  information  concerning  the  men  and 
the  transactions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  is  overwhelmingly  great  to  those 
whose  time  and  strength  are  limited.  And  the  present  Editor  has  to 
acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  a  friend  who  has  attained  to  a  knowledge 
of  all  records  which  few  possess,  and  to  confess  that  without  such  assistance 
he  would  have  been  unable  to  prosecute  the  enquiries  necessary  to  this 
work. 

The  Editor  desires,  therefore,  gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  most 
kindly  and  friendly  help  which  in  this  portion  of  his  work  he  has  received 
from  Miss  Rose  Graham,  whose  book  on  the  Gilbertine  Monasteries  is  not 
the  only  evidence  of  her  learning  and  literary  ability. 

Mr  St  John  Hope's  stores  of  knowledge  of  ecclesiology  in  all  its 
branches  have  been  opened  to  him  with  a  kindness  for  which  he  is  most 
thankful ;  while  to  Mr  J.  W.  Clark's  wide  experience  he  is  indebted  for 
many  valuable  suggestions  concerning  the  arrangement  and  printing  of 
this  work;  and  to  Mr  W.  J.  Corbett,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  for 
assistance  and  advice. 

In  Canon  Stewart's  "Architectural  History  of  Ely  Cathedral"  [1868] 
we  have  a  work  of  great  interest  into  which  is  gathered  the  result  of  wide 
research ;  it  has  been  continually  consulted  and  made  use  of  in  these 
notes,  more  especially  when  in  the  latter  part  it  enters  on  the  larger 
subject  of  the  History  of  the  Monastery  itself  and  of  the  Monastic 
Buildings  which  remain  to  the  present  time. 

A  MS.  in  the  Muniment  Room,  prepared  and  presented  by  the  present 
Precentor,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Crosby,  in  which  the  Compotus  Rolls  of  the 
Custos  Capelle  Marie,  the  Feretrarius  and  the  Camerarius  have  been 
carefully  analysed,  is  of  great  value;  and  it  will  be  found  of  special 
service  to  any  future  Editor  of  those  Rolls. 

Mention  need  scarcely  be  made  of  the  "  Memorials  of  Ely  Cathedral " 
by  the  present  Bishop  of  Truro.  That  Book  with  others  has  borne 
testimony  to  his  interest  in  the  labours  of  Alan  of  Walsingham  and  John 
of  Crauden,  and  will  long  remain  in  this  city  as  a  proof  of  his  love  for 
the  Ancient  Foundation,  over  which  he  presided  as  Dean. 

The  Almonry,  Ely. 

December,  1907. 
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CORRIGENDUM. 

In  Preface,  page  x,  line  18,  for  82  read  258.     "  Ex  historia  Eliensis  Ecclesie 
per  Will.  Archiepiscopum  Cantuar."  etc. 


ERRATA    IN    THE    NOTES. 

Page  31,  line  20.     Dele  "  £7  "—the  amount  of  this  annual  payment  is  not  legible 
until  Roll  vij.  page  76,  where,  and  in  succeeding  Rolls,  it  is  "  7^." 

Page    86,    line    28.     Concerning    Swamsethe,   see   the   word   in    the    Glossary, 
Vol.   11. 

Page  97,  line  15.     For  "high"  read  "side." 

Page  117,  line  30.     For  "  iij  "  read  "11,." 


NOTES 

ON 

TRANSCRIPTS    OF    ROLLS 


PART  I 

(Koff  Qto*  U    tU  Compotm  of  Cfemenf  of  £§ttfox\ 

Sacrist  from  Michs.   1291  to  Michs.   1292. 

This  is  the  earliest  Roll  of  the  Ely  Monastery  now  known  to  exist. 

For  how  long  a  period  the  accounts  of  the  Sacristy  had  been  annually 
presented  in  this  same  form  we  know  not;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  considerable  reforms  in  the  account-keeping  of  the  Monastery  were 
effected  by  Bishop  Hugh  of  Balsham. 

After  a  visitation  of  the  Cathedral  in  1261  the  Bishop  singled  out  from 
other  matters  calling  for  correction  the  disordered  condition  of  the  finances 
of  the  House,  and  after  deliberation  with  the  Prior  and  the  Senior  Brethren 
he  promulgated  certain  rules  for  their  future  guidance  of  a  very  simple  and 
elementary  character1.  Having  himself  been  a  monk  and  an  office-holder 
in  the  Ely  Monastery  before  his  elevation  to  the  Episcopate,  he  may  have 
been  moved  to  an  official  investigation  into  the  finances  of  his  Chapter 
by  his  personal  experience  of  the  faulty  manner  in  which  its  business  had 
been  carried  on  in  his  own  time. 

But  evidence  is  also  forthcoming  that  other,  if  not  all,  the  Benedictine 
Houses  in  England  were  open  to  the  same  charge.  The  two  "Innovations" 
or  "Reformations"  of  the  Status  of  the  Black  Order  which  were  addressed 
to  the  Abbots  and  Priors  assembled  in  London  in  the  years  1238  and 


l  MS.  Laud.  Misc.  647,  f.  157.  Bodleian,  Oxford. — "Ordinacio  Episcopi  super  statu 
Prioratus  anno  ab  Incarnacione  Domini  MCCLXI.  pridie  Kal.  Marc,  cum  Nos  Hugo 
miseracione  divina  Eliensis  Ecclesie  Minister  humilis  officio  visitacionis  exequendo  in 
capitulo  Elyensi...etc." 

C.    VOL.  I.  I 
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12531  were  motived  to  a  great  extent  by  a  knowledge  that  the  financial 
condition  of  the  Monasteries  was  being  jeopardised,  partly  indeed  by  the 
practice  of  borrowing  money,  but  more  especially  by  faulty  systems  of 
account-keeping. 

The  Roll  now  before  us,  although  thirty  years  had  passed  since  Bishop 
Balsham's  Visitation  and  Reform,  still  bears  an  aspect  of  youthfulness  and 
rudeness.  Payments  of  all  kinds  are  entered  under  the  months  in  which 
they  were  made,  special  purchases  being  occasionally  grouped  together  in 
a  section  at  the  close  of  the  quarter.  The  scribe  professes  to  gather  up  the 
figures  of  each  paragraph  into  a  "summa"  or  total,  leading  to  a  "summa 
omnium  summarum"  at  the  close  of  the  year,  but  the  arithmetical  result  is 
somewhat  perplexing  as  the  figures  stand  in  the  Roll. 

When  Alan  of  Walsingham  enters  on  the  office  of  Sacrist  some  thirty 
years  later,  the  yearly  compotus  will  be  found  to  take  a  clearer  and  more 
business-like  form  which  facilitates  the  comparison  of  the  expenditure  of 
one  year  with  another,  and  enables  any  purchase  to  be  found  under  its 
appropriate  heading. 

Clement  of  Thetford's  Compotus  requires  some  dissection  before  a 
general  idea  of  its  contents  can  be  arrived  at. 

The  Bishop  who  appears  occasionally  in  the  Roll  was  Bishop  de  Luda, 
who  had  been  consecrated  on  Oct.  30,  1290.  By  the  entries  he  seems  to 
have  been  in  London  about  the  end  of  March2,  at  Balsham  Manor  about 
Lady  Day3,  and  he  may  have  come  into  residence  at  Ely  or  Downham  in 
September,  as  a  present  by  way  of  hospitality  was  then  sent  to  him — a  usual 
offering  on  such  an  occasion4. 

An  entry  at  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  quarter  (Lady  Day  to  St  John  the 
Baptist's)  concerning  6  golden  rings  and  6  covering  tiles  on  a  sarcophagus, 
probably  refers  to  the  burial  of  the  late  Bishop  John  de  Kirkeby,  to  whom 
a  tomb  was  placed  in  the  Cathedral5. 

Bishop  de  Luda's  absence  from  the  diocese  a  little  later  seems  to  be 
marked  by  the  entry  that  the  Sacrist's  "socius"  journeyed  to  Norwich  to 
obtain  chrism  from  the  Bishop  of  that  diocese6. 

The  Prior  to  whom  (p.  7)  a  gift  of  an  exhennium  was  given  was  John 
Saleman  or  Solomon  of  the  Goldsmith  family. 


1  1238,  Matt.  Paris,  Chronica  majora.     Rolls  Series.     Luard,  iii.   501.      125;,,  ibid. 
vol.  vi.  240. 

2  "  Cuidam  eunti  apud  London,  ad  Episcopum,"  p.  5. 

3  "In  expensis  versus  Balsham  ad  Episcopum,"  p.  7. 

4  "In  uno  exennio  misso  Episcopo,'"'  p.  10. 

5  "  Pro  vij  anulis  aureis  emptis,  pro  sex  cooperturis  ad  Saicofagum,"  p.  7. 

6  "  In  expensis  Socii  mei  versus  Norwic.  pro  crismate  querend.,"  p.  7. 
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The  Sacrist's  duty  of  providing  candles  for  the  altars  of  the  church 
occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  Roll.  The  wax  and  tallow  are  obtained 
in  3  purchases  from  Lynn  amounting  to  ^72.  is.  8d. ;  and  in  the  octave  of 
the  feast  of  the  Conversion  of  St  Paul,  the  chief  manufacture  for  the  year 
took  place,  the  parishioners  of  the  two  Ely  parishes  being  called  in  to  take 
their  share  of  the  work,  and  receiving  in  food  or  money  some  portion  of 
the  large  sum  of  nearly  ^14. 

Other  purchases  the  Sacrist  makes  at  the  different  fairs.  On 
St  Edmund's  day,  Nov.  20,  he  purchases  rice,  sugar,  etc.,  at  the  Bury 
fair1.  At  Barnwell,  wheels,  axles,  etc.  for  carts2.  At  St  Botolph's 
(Boston),  wine3 — at  Reche,  steel  and  iron4.  At  London  principally  things 
needed  in  the  Vestry  for  the  service  of  the  Church.  For  such  things 
we  may  suppose  a  spring  journey  is  taken  after  Ladyday,  "for  the 
expenses  of  some  one  going  to  London  and  returning — pro  vestimentis 
querendis5."  In  the  spring,  too,  he  looks  after  the  fish-ponds,  and 
purchases  fish  for  them6. 

The  farm  house  at  Tydbreye,  which  belongs  to  the  Sacristy,  is  a  place 
of  retreat  for  Sacrist  Clement.  On  St  Withburga's  Day  he  receives  a  party 
of  the  brethren  and  of  the  townsmen  of  Ely  there,  expending  jQi.  \s.od.  on 
their  entertainment.  About  Trinity,  after  attending  the  Bishop's  Synod, 
he  holds  his  minucio  at  Tydbreye  with  his  brethren  during  a  week;  pro- 
viding largely  for  their  food; — a  sheep,  and  calf,  chickens,  etc.,  and  wine7. 

From  the  1st  Quarter  of  the  year  to  the  last  the  tax  collector  was 
at  hand  at  Ely  in  the  13th  century  as  to-day.  The  King's  tax  for  the  year 
was  one  fifteenth,  and  a  visit  has  to  be  made  early  in  the  year  to  London 
concerning  arrears  unpaid;  a  second  journey  and  a  third  follow  on  the 
same  errand  and  payments  and  expenses  amount  to  ^10.  7^.  od.8  Later 
in  the  year  two  persons,  Philip  and  Richard,  have  to  journey  to  town  to 
pay  the  tenths9,  with  a  fine  of  £1  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  who  was 
collecting  them.  And  in  the  4th  Quarter  the  usual  tithes  for  the  Sacrist's 
Temporalities  and  Spiritualities  are  entered  amounting  to  ^14.  3s.  3jd.; 
the  tithe  due  on  the  property  at  St  Botolph  (Boston  in  Lincolnshire)  was 
four  year&in  arrear9. 


1  "  In  nundinis  Sci.  Edmundi...amigdalarum,"  etc.,  p.  4. 

2  "In  nundinis  de  Bernewclle  pro  iij  paribus  rolarum,"  etc.,  p.  8. 

3  "  Pro  uno  doleo  vini  empt.  apud  Scum.  Botolphum,"  p.  10. 

4  "  Pro  calibe  et  ferro  et  cust.  axium  in  Nundinis  de  Reche,"  p.  8. 

5  Page  7. 

6  The  fish-ponds  of  the  Monastery  lay  in  the  low  land  in  what  is  now  called  the  park. 
The  fish-ponds  of  the  Bishop  remain  in  part  in  the  garden  of  the  present  palace. 

"  In  lupis  aquaticis  ad  viuariam,"  p.  7. 

7  Page  8.  8  Page  4.  9  Page  10. 
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There  occurs  a  payment  of  5^.  in  each  half-year,  which  as  it  is  repeated 
in  the  form  of  a  single  payment  in  every  subsequent  Roll,  may  be  fitly 
referred  to  at  once  and  explained. 

Capellano  Stephani  Mareschalli  $s.  or  10s.  By  a  special  deed  the 
Sacrist  was  bound  to  find  and  to  pay  for  a  secular  chaplain  to  say  mass  for 
the  soul  of  a  certain  Stephen  Marshall,  and  was  prohibited  from  using  the 
services  of  one  of  the  regular  chaplains  attached  to  the  churches  of  Ely 
which  were  under  him1.  One  special  entry  in  Roll  ix.  b,  page  118,  is 
more  explanatory  on  the  subject  and  gives  the  name  of  the  secular 
chaplain  then  employed. 

"Paid  to  Dom.  Martin  Chaplain  celebrating  in  the  Chapel  for  the 
soul  of  Stephen  Marshall  from  the  Monday  following  St  Andrew's  Day 
to  Christmas2." 

The  servants  employed  in  care  of  the  Church  and  other  minor  officials 
of  the  Sacristy  are  paid  quarterly,  at  the  close  of  each  quarter. 

The  entry  at  the  close  of  the  Roll  recounting  the  cost  of  a  New  House 
naturally  excites  some  interest :  it  runs  thus : 

"Expenses  about  the  New  House  from  Michaelmas  for  stone  and 
timber  and  other  necessaries;  and  for  the  roofing  of  the  Houses,  together 
with  wages  of  Masons,  Carpenters,  and  Workmen  as  appears  by  the  Par- 
ticulars in  the  Roll  of  the  expenses  of  the  aforesaid  House  ^51.  9^.  iod.3" 

The  only  indication  concerning  the  position  of  this  House  appears  in 
an  entry  at  the  opening  of  the  4th  quarter  of  the  accounts,  "  For  the 
roofing  and  repair  of  the  Camera  Infirmar'  next  to  or  touching  the  New 
House4." 


1  Lambeth  MS.  448,  f.  56. 

2  By  a  deed  of  Bishop  Hugh  of  Northwold  without  date  but  apparently  written 
between  1230  and  1240,  Stephen  seems  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  blacksmith  and  a 
valuable  assistant  to  the  Bishop  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  Episc.  Registry  Liber  M, 
f.  184. 

This  Stephanus  Marescallus  is  probably  the  man  who  gave  a  benefaction  to  the 
Church  to  provide  lights  for  the  altar  of  S.  Mary  in  the  presbytery — see  Appendix  A. 

3  Roll  i.,  p.  12. 

4  "  Plumbariis  pro  coopertura  et  reparacione  camere  firmarie  juxta  nouam  domum,"  p.  9. 
Of  this  New  House,  which  apparently  adjoined  the  Infirmary,  we  have  no  further 
account;  but  there  has  been  preserved  a  document  dated  1277  which  refers  to  certain 
agreements  between  Bishop  Hugh  of  Balsham  and  Prior  John  de  Hemingstone  concerning 
the  Building  by  the  Convent  of  a  new  stone  Chamber.  It  is  possible  that  further  research 
may  reveal  a  connection  between  that  Building  and  the  Nova  Domus. 

The  erection  of  the  Refectory  although  perhaps  scarcely  completed  in  1277  had  been 
commenced  as  early  as  1270.  Cf.  Lambeth  Library  no.  448,  also  "The  Architectural 
History  of  Ely  Cathedral"  (Stewart),  p.   261. 
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The  Balance  sheet  at  the  end  of  the  year,  Michs.  1292,  is  thus  given  by 
the  scribe. 

Total  receipts  ... 

Total  expenses  in  the  four  quarters  ... 
Cost  of  the  New  House 


240 

I3 

5 

216 

0 

4i 

51 

9 

"J 

266 

10 

1$ 

26 

2 

3 

Et  sic  expense  excedunt  Receptas  per 
The  roll  is  38  inches  long. 

Although  the  parchment  is  of  a  very  bad  character,  the  writing  is  good, 
firm,  and  clear,  except  in  the  1st  paragraph,  which  is  illegible. 
The  receipts  are  in  Dorso. 
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Sacrist  from  Michs.   1302  to  Michs.  1303. 

Our  second  extant  Sacrist  Roll,  dated  20  years  later  than  that  of 
Clement  of  Thetford,  shows  an  advance  in  the  science  of  account-keeping. 
It  opens  with  regular  entries  of  weekly  expenses,  but  they  are  limited  to 
disbursements  for  the  table  in  the  Domus  and  the  Camera  of  the  Sacrist ; 
and  all  other  outgoings  are  given  under  nine  paragraphs,  of  which  the 
margin  headings  are  unfortunately  illegible. 

The  department  in  the  Sacrist's  establishment  here  called  "  Domus  "  is 
in  later  Rolls  spoken  of  as  the  "Hospice"  or  guest  house.  It  may  be  best 
expressed  in  modern  language  as  the  Servants'  Hall  in  which  workmen 
would  be  entertained  together  with  the  famuli  of  the  House;  the  Camera 
being  the  private  room  of  the  Sacrist  and  his  socii.  The  frequent  entries 
in  these  rolls  of  workmen  receiving  wages  with  the  qualifying  words — 
either  ad  mensam  Domini,  or  prefer  mensam  Dni,  have  reference  to  the 
"table"  of  the  Domus  or  Hospice  in  the  Sacristy,  and  signify  that  the 
money  payment  to  the  man  is  given  in  addition  to,  or  without,  board  or 
food  at  the  Sacrist's  expense.  A  like  distinction  is  observable  also  when 
the  person  to  be  remunerated  is  engaged  in  business  outside  of  the 
Monastery.  He  is  then  paid  in  money  either  cum  stauro,  with  his  food 
taken  out  of  the  store-room  of  the  Sacrist,  or  sine  stauro,  without  food '. 

l  It  should  be  noted  also  that  whenever  the  title  Dominus  is  used  alone  without  a 
name  following  the  Sacrist  is  meant.     In  page  82  (Roll  vii.)  examples  of  the  employment 
of  the  title  will  be  found,  in  relation  to  the  Sacrist,  the  Bishop,  and  the  Prior. 
"  In  expensis  Domini  ad  tractandum  cum  Domino  Episcopo." 
"  In  expensis  Domini  pro  colloquio  habendo  cum  Domino  Priore." 
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The  general  outgoings  in  the  second  Roll  are  almost  similar  to  those  in 
the  first,  although  classified  in  a  different  manner.  The  chief  interest,  how- 
ever, in  the  Compotus  from  Michs.  1302  to  Michs.  1303  lies  in  the  scattered 
notes  which  arise  out  of,  and  which  corroborate,  the  history  given  else- 
where of  the  events  of  that  year,  one  full  of  excitement  for  the  Ely  monks. 

During  the  12  months  there  were  three  different  Priors  of  the  Monastery, 
and  for  a  portion  of  the  year  the  monks  of  Ely  were  watching  with 
anxiety  for  intelligence  from  Rome  whether  they  had  or  had  not  a  Bishop. 

One  of  the  first  entries  of  this  Roll  is  an  echo  of  the  then  existing  dis- 
quiet.    "  Help  for  the  Prior — ,£66.  13s.  5^." 

Prior  Robert  of  Orford  had  been  elected  on  Ap.  14,  1302  at  the  death 
of  Bishop  Walpole,  to  be  Bishop  of  Ely ;  but  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
having  objected  to  the  appointment  on  account  of  the  Prior's  alleged  want 
of  learning,  Robert  Orford  determined  to  prosecute  his  claim  at  Rome,  and 
it  was  doubtless  to  enable  him  to  meet  the  expense  of  the  journey  and  of 
the  necessary  fees,  that  so  large  a  sum  was  granted  to  him  from  the  funds 
of  the  Sacristy. 

Whether  the  golden  mouth  or  the  golden  key  proved  the  more 
persuasive  we  know  not,  but  Orford  received  consecration  at  the  hand  of 
the  Pope,  and  in  due  time  returned  to  England :  the  temporalities  of  the 
see,  however,  were  not  returned  to  him  until  Feb.  1303;  that  is  not  until 
four  months  of  the  Compotus  year  of  this  Roll  had  passed.  When  the 
Chapter  proceeded  to  the  election  of  his  successor  their  choice  fell  upon 
a  certain  William  of  Clare,  of  whom  little  is  known  except  that  before  he 
had  filled  the  office  of  Prior  two  months  he  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral. 

The  rejoicings  of  the  convent  over  the  advent  of  Bishop  Orford  and 
the  election  of  Prior  Clare  are  witnessed  in  this  Roll  in  a  practical  and 
substantial  manner;  carcases  of  oxen,  and  sheldrakes,  are  sent  as  a  gift  of 
hospitality  to  Bishop  and  Prior1. 

The  records  which  follow,  of  William  of  Clare's  death,  are  brief  and 
pathetic — For  the  Prior's  burying,  eightpence;  for  stone  for  the  Prior's 
tomb,  seven  shillings. 

Again  then,  for  the  third  time  during  a  period  of  1 2  months,  the  Convent 
was  called  together  to  elect  a  Prior;  and  before  the  close  of  this  financial 
year  John  of  Fressingfield  was  entering  on  his  chequered  career  as  Head 
of  the  House2. 

Other  entries  in  this  Roll  deserve  attention. 


1  Page  17. 

2  Fressingfield  was  Prior  from   1302  to   132 1,   when  he  was  deposed.     He  lived 
15  years  in  the  Priory,  while  John  of  Crauden  was  Prior. 
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An  expense  of  135.  \d.  is  incurred  by  the  Sacrist  for  the  carriage  of  the 
Bishop's  Chapel  to  London1. 

A  Capella  or  portable  service  was  sometimes  the  property  of  a 
Monastic  Church,  and  entrusted  by  the  Sacrist,  who  had  the  guardianship 
of  it,  to  the  Bishop  for  his  use;  the  expense  of  conveying  it  to  or  from  the 
Bishop  being  charged  on  the  funds  of  the  Sacristie. 

It  was  a  Capella  of  this  kind  which  was  annually  borne  in  procession  on 
one  of  the  Rogation  days  with  the  Standard  of  the  Dragon  ;  and  the  pay- 
ment of  the  official  is  thus  recorded  in  this  Roll,  "for  carrying  the  Dragon 
and  the  Chapel  4^. 2" 

The  financial  position  of  the  Roll  of  Ralph  of  Waltham,  for  the  year 
1302-3,  is  as  follows: 

Balance  from  last  year 
Receipts  this  year 

Total  Receipts 
Expenses 

Balance 

The  scribe  concludes — 

Excedunt  recepte  expensas  cxs.  \\x\d.  ob.  q. 
Length  of  the  Roll — 27  inches. 
Breadth — 10^-  inches. 
Expenses  on  the  first  side. 
Receipts  in  Dorso. 


4     6 

4 

300  12 

9k 

304  19 

*\ 

299     8 

4| 

5   10 

8^ 

1  "  Pro  expensis  et  cariagio  Capelle  Episcopi  versus  London,"  p.  16. 

2  "  Pro  dracone  et  capella  portand.,"  p.  18. 
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Sacrist  from  Michs.  1322  to  Nov.  30,  1341. 

From  the  foregoing  Rolls  of  Clement  of  Thetford  and  Ralph  of 
Waltham  it  will  be  apparent  that  it  is  not  easy  by  them  to  gauge  the 
position  which  the  Sacrist  of  Ely  held  either  in  the  Monastery  or  the 
diocese,  or  to  estimate  the  proportion  which  the  income  which  passed 
through  the  Sacrist's  hands  bore  to  the  general  income  of  the  whole 
Convent.  With  regard  to  the  last  point  an  answer  may  be  looked  for 
from  the  Rolls  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Prior  and  Convent  presented, 
as  were  the  Sacrist's  Rolls,  to  the  Chapter  every  year;  and  by  the 
Treasurer's  Rolls  which  remain  in  the  Muniment  Room  we  may  judge 
that  while  the  Sacrist's  income  upon  an  average  reached  the  sum  of 
^265,  that  of  the  Prior  and  Convent  may  be  put  down  at  not  more  than 
^870 ;  the  Sacrist's  accounts  not  being  taken  notice  of  by  the  superior 
Treasurer. 

Concerning  the  ecclesiastical  position  of  the  Sacrist  in  relation  to  the 
Bishop  of  the  diocese  more  will  be  said  in  Appendix  A.  The  status  of  the 
Sacrist  in  the  Monastery  may  be  most  truly  estimated  by  the  important  and 
varied  duties  which  were  assigned  to  his  office ;  and  the  Ely  Sacrist  in  the 
years  before  us  had  indeed  a  busy  and  many-sided  life,  by  reason  of  the 
multitude  of  obligations  which  were  thrown  upon  him. 
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Besides  the  burden  of  the  unending  cares  which  consumed  his  time  as 
Sacrist  of  a  Monastery  in  which  the  services  seemed  to  follow  one  another 
in  rapid  succession,  he  had  the  management  of  a  considerable  staff  of 
minor  Church  officers  employed  in  the  vestry  and  elsewhere,  with  the  over- 
looking of  the  elaborate  details  for  the  provision  of  Hosts  and  wine  for  the 
Altars.  Outside  the  Cathedral,  he  was  the  immediate  ecclesiastical 
superior  over  the  Churches  and  Hospitals  in  Ely ;  the  Rector  of  St  Cross 
and  of  St  Mary's,  responsible  for  the  Chaplains  or  curates  who  did  duty  at 
the  Altars  of  those  Churches. 

Though  a  monk  and  a  priest  he  had  to  supervise  not  only  all  the 
buildings  within  the  Monastery  but  numerous  tenements  in  and  outside  the 
town  ;  he  was,  too,  an  extensive  farmer,  having  under  his  care  four  separate 
farms  or  granges ;  at  times  purchasing  manors  and  tenements,  renting 
lands  and  letting  lands ;  an  urban  district  authority  also,  repairing  roads 
and  building  bridges ;  a  judge  to  visit  offences  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city,  an  authority  for  the  proving  of  wills,  and  withal  not  only  collector 
but  tithe  impropriator  of  all  Ely  tithe. 

He  must  be  constantly  on  the  move,  visiting  fairs  near  and  far  off, 
making  frequent  journeys  to  London,  sometimes  attending  Parliament  as 
the  representative  of  the  Convent,  sometimes  taking  his  share  in  the 
councils  of  the  Benedictine  Houses,  at  Northampton. 

Year  by  year  he  is  a  manufacturer  and  provider  of  some  of  the  chief 
necessaries  of  life,  and  in  the  market  he  purchases  his  store  of  household 
things,  ginger  and  spice  and  all  things  nice,  and  if  his  ways  of  shopping  are 
not  precisely  those  of  the  modern  housekeeper,  there  may  be  useful 
thoughts,  economical  and  political,  to  be  drawn  from  the  pages  of  his  old- 
fashioned  Compotus  Rolls. 

But  when  we  add  to  these  numerous  functions  assigned  to  the  Sacrist 
some  new  and  unexpected  building  work,  demanding  skilfulness,  and 
accuracy  of  account-keeping,  we  shall  understand  that  the  Monastery  was 
indeed  fortunate  when  an  exceptional  man  was  discovered  in  their  midst, 
able  to  cope  with  the  exigencies  of  the  moment. 

It  is  only  by  thus  entering  into  the  multiplicity  of  the  occupations  then 
accumulating  on  the  head  of  Alan  of  Walsingham,  that  we  can  understand 
how  great  a  man  he  was. 

Between  Roll  ii.  and  Roll  iii.  of  this  series  there  is  an  interval  of  19 
years,  during  which  no  Sacrist's  Compotus  exists. 

In  1 3 16  Bishop  Ketene  died,  and  John  of  Hotham  became  Bishop 
of  Ely. 
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The  circumstances  under  which  Alan  of  Walsingham  entered  on  his 
first  recorded  position  in  the  Monastery  were  remarkable. 

The  monks  had  been  summoned  to  the  Chapter  House;  Bishop 
Hotham  was  present  with  them,  burdened  with  a  serious  and  distressing 
duty. 

The  Prior  of  the  House,  John  of  Fressingfield,  who  possessed  a  noble 
record  of  usefulness  extending  over  eighteen  years,  had  been  adjudged 
unfit  to  continue  the  duties  of  his  high  office;  and  in  the  presence  of  many 
who  loved  him  had  been  removed  from  the  headship  of  the  Monastery1. 

How  it  came  to  pass  that,  at  that  moment,  the  position  of  second 
dignity  was  vacant,  we  know  not ;  but  our  histories  tell  us  that  on  the  self- 
same day  on  which  Prior  Fressingfield  was  retired,  another  ceremony, 
which  by  ancient  custom  must  also  be  performed  in  the  Chapter  House, 
was  duly  carried  through,  and  Alan  of  Walsingham  was  installed  by  the 
Bishop  in  the  office  and  seat  of  the  Supprior  of  the  Monastery2. 

Of  Alan's  age  at  that  time  no  information  is  recorded.  In  the  well- 
known  episode  in  which  Alan  was  introduced  into  the  presence  of 
Edward  II.  on  his  visit  to  Ely  in  the  year  1314,  the  Historian  Walsingham 
of  St  Alban's  speaks  of  him  as  a  monk  of  Ely  remarkable  for  his  skill  in 
goldsmith's  work,  and  at  that  date  he  was  clearly  one  of  the  juniors  of  the 
House3. 

Again,  in  131 9,  when  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  between  the  Sup- 
prior  and  the  tertius  Prior,  the  "seniors"  of  the  Monastery  assembled  for 
consultation,  Alan's  name  is  not  found  in  the  list  of  the  older  monks4. 

He  may  not,  therefore,  have  been  much  more  than  thirty  years  of  age 
when  he  became,  as  Supprior,  the  chief  personage  in  the  convent,  until  on 
the  22nd  May,  1321,  John  of  Crauden  was  installed  Prior5.  On  Lady  Day 
Alan,  as  Supprior,  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new  Lady  Chapel ;  and 
on  the  21st  December  he  was  elected  Sacrist6.     Seven  weeks  later,  on  the 


1  I.  de  Hotham  Episcopus — "Anno  pontificatus  v.  et  Incarn.  Dom.  MCCCXXI.  Frater 
Johannes  de  Fressyngfeld  Prior  Eliensis  coram  Venerabili  Patre  Dno.  Iohanne  de 
Hotham  Eliensi  Episcopo  cessit  Prioratui  Eliensi  xiv.  Kal.  Martii  in  festo  See.  Juliane 
Virg.  et  Mart."     Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  i.,  p.  643. 

2  "Die  et  anno  in  quibus  Frater  J.  de  Fressingfeld  cessit  Prioratui  Frater  Alanus 
de  Walsingham  prefectus  fuit  in  Suppriorem  per  eundem  Venerabilem  Patrem  Dominum 
Johannem  Elyensem  Episcopum."  Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra,  i.  643.  (The  value  of  the 
expression  "  prefectus  fuit "  is  discussed  in  the  Appendix  "  The  Sacrist  of  Ely,  by 
whom  appointed  "). 

3  Thome  Walsingham  Hist.  Angl.  ed.  Riley.     Rolls  Series,  i.  138,  139. 

4  Lambeth  448,  p.  97,  98.     Also  a  transcript  in  Muniment  Room  of  D.  and  C. 

5  In  Crauden's  Status  Prioratus— in  the  Muniment  Room,  penes  D.  and  C. 

6  Predictus  vero  Frater  Alanus  remansit  supprior  usque  ad  festum  Sci.  Thome 
Apostoli  in  anno  sequent!  per  xliv  septimanas.     Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  643. 
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12th  February,  1322,  the  great  central  tower  of  the  Cathedral  Church,  with 
four  bays  of  the  Norman  choir,  lay  on  the  ground  a  heap  of  ruins. 

The  monkish  historian  of  this  event  fixes  our  thoughts  at  once  on  the 
distress  of  the  Sacrist,  depicting  the  consternation  with  which  he  beheld  the 
catastrophe,  "not  knowing  whither  to  turn  himself  or  what  to  do1." 

It  is  possible  that  the  casting  of  this  dark  shadow  of  despair  on  Alan's 
first  reception  of  the  great  disaster,  may  have  been  only  to  bring  into 
dramatic  relief  the  courage  of  the  man,  who,  by  the  inspiration  of  his 
genius  and  by  Divine  assistance,  rose  at  once  to  meet  and  remedy  the 
sorrow ;  for  so,  in  their  single-minded  worship  of  the  great  heroes  of  their 
cloisters,  the  monks  were  wont  to  dignify  their  every  action  with  a  happy 
glamour. 

But  among  the  monks  themselves  we  may  not  doubt  there  was,  if  not 
a  veritable  panic,  yet  a  serious  depression  growing  out  of  their  unprepared- 
ness  for  a  work,  so  great  in  itself  and  so  unfortunate  in  the  moment  of  its 
coming.  Other  incidents  there  are  which  tell  us  that  the  authorities  of 
the  Monastery  had  little  anticipated,  by  any  acts  of  forethought,  the  huge- 
ness of  the  trial  which  loomed  over  their  House  when  the  tower  fell. 


But  every  effort  to  realise  and  reconstruct  the  story  of  those  early  days 
of  Alan's  official  life  brings  more  clearly  to  a  front  place  a  work  which,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  is  always  enveloped  in  a  veil  of  mystery — "The  Lady 
Chapel." 

To  discover  the  date  of  the  first  birth  and  conception  of  that  mag- 
nificent undertaking,  we  should  probably  have  to  go  back  several  years 
in  the  history  of  the  Monastery,  even  before  Alan's  emergence  into  a 
foremost  position. 

The  religious  spirit  of  the  age  was  demanding  everywhere  superior 
honours  for  the  Virgin  Mother  of  the  Lord,  and  Ely  was  behind  the 
Christian  world  in  outwardly  expressing  its  devotion  to  her  service.  In 
other  Religious  Houses  new  Chapels  had  risen  to  her  honour ;  but  in  Ely, 
although  the  eastward  enlargement  of  the  Church  had  shown  the  love  of 
the  saintly  Northwold  for  St  Etheldreda,  the  Altar  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
still  stood  in  the  retired  south  aisle  of  the  Presbytery. 

It  may  be  that  John  of  Wisbech  was  the  first  preacher  of  this  new 
movement  in  Ely,  and  that  his  desire  to  exalt  the  Mother  of  the  Lord, 
taken  up  and  loved  by  the  people,  won  the  heart  of  Prior  Fressingfield, 
even  to  his  latest  days,  in  his  restless  zeal  and  his  grand  contempt  for 
financial  impediments,  ready  to  embark  in  a  new  enterprise. 

1  "  Quo  se  verteret  vel  quid  ageret." — Ibid.  p.  644. 
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Yet  it  was  not  unnatural  that  when  Tower  and  ritual  Choir  lay  ruined 
before  their  eyes,  there  should  have  been  a  lull  in  the  enthusiasm  for 
the  Lady  Chapel  scheme,  and  that  divided  counsels  should  have  been 
heard  in  Chapter.  Sympathy  there  would  have  been  on  the  one  hand 
with  John  of  Wisbech  and  the  fascinating  hopes  he  had  excited :  but  on 
the  other,  fears  that  the  resources  of  the  House  would  not  warrant  a 
continuance  of  this  half-formed  scheme,  in  the  face  of  the  huge  labours 
suddenly  created  by  the  new  calamity. 

Alan  of  Walsingham,  when  Supprior,  had  shown  his  interest  in  the  new 
Lady  Chapel  by  laying  the  foundation  stone,  but  after  the  disastrous  night 
of  the  1 2th  of  February  we  can  discover  no  signs  that  either  he  or  Prior 
Crauden  afforded  to  it  any  open  or  material  support. 

And  the  reason  for  this  volte-face  is  obvious,  and  requires  no 
defence. 

The  revelations  of  financial  ruin  which  resulted  from  Crauden's 
Audit  of  the  Priory  accounts  were  appalling,  and  the  Treasury  was  empty, 
save  of  bills  of  indebtedness  which  could  only  be  satisfied  by  fresh  bor- 
rowings from  friends  and  Italian  merchants1.  The  decision,  therefore, 
was  wise,  as  it  seems  to  be  underlying  the  history  of  those  days — not 
wholly  to  withdraw  from  John  of  Wisbech  and  his  Lady  Chapel  the 
sanction  which  had  been  accorded  to  it ;  but  to  throw  the  whole  strength 
of  the  community  into  the  pressing  work  of  raising  again  in  new  beauty 
their  prostrate  House  of  Prayer. 

To  Wisbech,  therefore,  though  doubtless  grieving  at  the  failure  or  delay 
of  his  cherished  hopes,  permission  was  accorded  to  continue  his  personal 
exertions  for  their  ultimate  fulfilment ;  and  in  that  poverty  which  the 
historians  tell  us  was  cheered  by  devout  faith  in  Heavenly  assistance,  and 
by  the  aid  of  a  few  monks  faithful  also  to  the  great  idea,  henceforth  he 
seems  to  be  separated  from  the  main  life-stream  of  the  Monastery. 

From  this  somewhat  hazy  story  of  the  conception  and  development  of 
the  scheme  of  the  new  Lady  Chapel,  we  must  return  to  watch  the  progress 
of  the  great  undertaking  for  which  Alan  of  Walsingham  was  mainly  re- 
sponsible. 

The  destruction  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  fabric  of  the  Cathedral 
must,  we  may  be  certain,  have  occasioned  a  revival  of  the  time-honoured 
discussion,  as  to  whose  duty  it  was  to  maintain  the  structure  of  the  Church. 
Since  the  partition  of  the  revenues  of  the  Abbey  between  the  Bishopric  and 
the  Priory,  divergent  opinions  had  been  held — whether,  to  the  Bishop  or  to 


l  Cf.  "Status  Prioratus." 
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the  monks,  had  been  assigned  the  honour  or  the  burden  of  building  up  the 
waste  places  of  their  Sion l. 

No  echoes  indeed  have  reached  us  across  the  centuries  of  the  debates 
on  this  subject  which  must  have  arisen  when  the  central  tower  and  three 
bays  of  the  choir  lay  on  the  ground,  and  we  are  left  to  the  happy 
conclusion,  that  the  leading  men  of  those  days  were  so  gifted  with  wisdom 
and  liberality  of  mind,  that  they  were  able  to  find  at  once  a  fitting  solution 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  moment.  Reports  of  the  conferences  in  the 
Chapter  House  and  in  the  Palace  do  not  exist ;  we  judge  by  the  movements 
of  the  personages  chiefly  concerned,  and  we  see  the  Bishop  taking  under 
his  charge  the  restoration  of  the  three  bays  of  the  Chancel,  the  Sacrist 
summoning  his  skilled  assistants  and  his  army  of  workmen  for  the 
construction  of  the  central  tower,  while  Prior  Crauden  sets  on  foot  a 
subscription  list  in  the  Monastery  and  in  the  city,  uses  the  Bishop's 
mandate  for  a  general  collection  in  all  the  parishes  of  the  Diocese2,  and 
pledges  his  monks  to  surrender  their  special  doles  of  money  and  wine  and 
sweet  things  until  the  work  should  be  accomplished3. 

It  is  to  the  Sacrist's  side  of  the  compact  that  our  interest  is  now  drawn. 
The  form  in  which  his  share  of  the  obligation  was  laid  on  him  and  his  office 
was  especially  onerous,  because,  while  it  created  new  duties  of  a  kind 
similar  to  those  which  belonged  to  the  Sacrist's  office,  it  forced  him  to 
keep  two  separate  accounts  in  the  returns  of  his  yearly  Compotus. 

For  instance,  in  addition  to  his  usual  staff  of  masons,  carpenters,  etc.,  in 
the  Sacristy,  and  to  his  regular  purchases  of  materials,  stone,  timber,  etc., 


1  The  earliest  note  concerning  the  obligation  of  Bishop  and  Convent  to  build  or  keep 
in  repair  the  Church  and  Buildings  of  the  Monastery  of  Ely  seems  to  be  in  the  following, 
which  is  in  the  Lambeth  Book  of  MSS.  no.  448,  f.  98 : 

"  Nota  quod  hec  scripta  sunt  in  rubeo  consuetudinario  Sacriste;  videlicet  de  ecclesia 
construenda  et  de  officinis,  etc. 

"A  primis  namque  fundamentis  ecclesie  statutum  fuit  quod  Episcopus  debet  Ecclesiam 
construere  et  feretrum  See.  Etheldrede  et  omnia  in  Ecclesia... magnifica  et  perfecta 
custodie  Sacriste  deputare  ac  deinceps  resarcire;  et  ne  vetustate  omnino  consumetur,  de 
redditibus  sibi  communicatis  reparare  debet.  Item  Capitulum  perfectum  et  officia  que 
adherent  ecclesie  custodire  et  resarcire  debet  Sacrista,  et  non  nova  fabricare,  hospicium 
etenim  suum  et  grangias  suas  et  domos  et  grangias  apud  Wynteworth  sacriste  incumbit 
parare  et  reparare." 

2  "De  collecta  Eliensis  Diocesis  per  Dominum  Episcopum  concessa,  lxxjs.  ob." 
Sacrist  Roll,  iii.  p.  36. 

3  The  reservation  of  these  pleasant  things  to  the  sacred  work  in  hand  is  to  be  noticed 
under  the  headings  of  "O  et  Olla"  and  "grade  conventus,"  and  in  the  Priory  Rolls, 
where  they  are  sometimes  entered  as  if  they  were  benefactions  of  the  Prior  himself. 

Similar  acts  of  self-denial  were  frequent  in  Benedictine  Houses :  in  St  Albans,  when 
it  was  found  necessary  to  rebuild  the  refectory  and  dormitory,  all  wine  was  given  up  for 
fifteen  years.     Gesta  Abbat.  Monast.  Sci.  Albani,  Rolls  Series,  vol.  i.,  p.  220. 
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he  had  to  engage  and  pay  another  set  of  skilled  and  unskilled  workmen, 
and  to  accumulate  a  second  set  of  stores  for  his  novum  opus.  Yet  must  he 
present  a  statement  of  accounts  for  each  of  these  sets  of  duties ;  and  that 
the  Sacrist  found  this  double  account-keeping  difficult  and  distracting  is 
evidenced  by  his  deflections  from  a  hard  and  fast  line,  when  the  exigencies 
of  his  work  led  him  to  employ  the  artificers  engaged  for  one  purpose,  on 
works  which  should  belong  to  a  different  account,  or  to  use  materials 
indifferently  in  the  Church  or  on  other  buildings. 

This  division  of  accounts,  however,  which  must  be  taken  notice  of  in 
every  Compotus,  will  not  be  found  to  diminish,  but  perhaps  rather  to 
increase,  the  general  interest  of  the  Sacrist's  rolls.  The  two  sets  of  entries 
may  appeal  to  the  different  tastes  and  studies  of  their  readers. 

Alan  of  Walsingham's  Sacrist's  Rolls  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the 
"  Building  Rolls,"  but  unfortunately  they  have  only  a  limited  claim  to  that 
title.  While  they  give  very  minute  lists  of  the  materials  purchased  and  used 
for  the  building  of  the  Octagon  (and  for  other  opera),  with  payments  of 
wages  of  workmen,  they  afford  no  hints  of  any  scheme  or  plan  on  which 
the  building  was  proceeding,  and  but  few  notes  of  the  continual  advance 
of  the  operations. 

And  although  in  this  respect  their  publication  may  bring  disappoint- 
ment1, yet  is  it  possible  that  the  scattered  notices  which  are  found  in  them 
touching  the  men  whom  Alan  of  Walsingham  associated  with  himself  in 
his  great  works,  their  various  employments,  their  stipends  and  wages,  with 
the  cost  of  materials,  may  stir  up  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  competent 
to  judge,  a  series  of  problems  concerning  the  resources  mental  and  physical 
of  the  planners  and  craftsmen  who,  more  than  five  centuries  ago,  were  able 
to  raise  structures  so  admirable  in  solidity  and  grace  that  in  the  twentieth 
century  they  are  not  easily  to  be  surpassed. 

The  system  of  account-keeping  which  we  find  in  Walsingham's  Roll 
improves  considerably  on  those  of  his  predecessors  which  have  been 
already  before  us,  Rolls  i.  and  ii. 

He  gives  no  further  array  of  weekly  or  monthly  entries  for  the  Domus 
or  Camera;  and  in  the  place  of  the  nine  heads  set  out  in  the  Roll  of  Ralph 
of  Waltham,  in  which  items  of  incongruous  nature  stand  together  in  one 


l  The  following  paragraph  is  responsible  for  raising  too  great  expectation  concerning 
the  contents  of  the  Rolls. 

"The  Treasury  of  the  Cathedral  [of  Ely]  possesses  a  tolerably  complete  series  of 
Sacrist  Rolls,  which  give  a  more  than  usually  vivid  picture  of  that  busy  time  when  the 
Fabric  both  of  the  Church  and  the  Convent  underwent  more  remarkable  changes  than 
had  ever  been  attempted  in  any  period  of  its  previous  history :  and  from  these  Rolls  the 
yearly  growth  of  the  new  structure  will  be  traced." 

Architectural  History  of  Ely  Cathedral,  Stewart,  p.  92. 
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paragraph,  he  classifies  the  expenses  of  the  whole  year  under  25  divisions, 
each  with  its  separate  summary,  and  at  the  end  a  "  summa  omnium 
summarum." 

A  simple  list,  therefore,  of  these  divisions  which  are  observed  with  very 
general  uniformity  throughout  Alan's  returns,  will  render  facile  the  com- 
parison of  one  year  with  another,  and  will  serve  as  a  note  of  the  place  in 
the  Compotus  in  which  any  item  may  be  expected  to  be  found.  Not 
unfrequently  the  marginal  headings  of  the  paragraphs  have  disappeared  on 
the  parchments  owing  to  the  condition  of  the  edges  of  the  skins  ;  but  in  the 
transcripts  they  have  been  generally  restored  in  square  brackets. 

The  Expenses  in  the  Rolls  are  usually  in  the  following  divisions ;  the 
marginal  headings  of  the  paragraphs  in  the  Transcripts  are  here  given  in 
blacker  type ;  and  expanded,  with  short  explanations. 

Redd. — Redditus — Rents  or  rent  charges  payable  on  Lands  etc. 
Alloc.  Redd.  firm.   dom.  ten. — Allocacio   redditus,  firmarum, 

domorum,   tenementorum — Allowance    for   sums    due    to    the 

Sacrist's  accounts  in  respect  of  property  under  his  charge. 
Expens.  domus — Household  expenses  of  the  Hospice  or  Domus  in  the 

Sacristy. 
Expens.  Cam. — Expense  Camere— The  expenses  of  the  more  private 

Camera  of  the  Sacrist. 
Minut. — Minucio — Charges  for  the  Minucio  of  the  Socii  joined  with 

the  Sacrist. 
Conuoc.  Conuen. — Conuocacio  conuentus — Sums  assigned  to  the 

Sacrist  at  the  meetings  of  the  Community. 
Exhenn. — Exhennia — Gifts    in    connection    with    hospitality   to    the 

Bishop,  Prior  and  others,  voluntary,  or  customary. 
Pitanc. — Pitancie — Pittances;   distributions  of  a  special  allowance  of 

food,  etc.,  to  the  monks  arising  from  Benefactions ;  under  the  charge 

of  an  official,  the  Pitanciarius. 
O   et    Olla — Refers   to   allowances   to   the   chief  officers,   of  groceries, 

wine,  etc.,  at  the  time  when  the  seven  O's  were  recited  in  the  Advent 

Season. 
Cer.  Lich. — Cera,  Lichinum — The  purchase  of  wax,  the  making  of 

wax  candles  with  the  material  for  wicks. 
Cepum,  or  sepum — Fat  or  tallow  bought  for  the  tallow  candles. 
Spec. — species — Purchases  not  only  of  spices  but  of  groceries  of  all 

kinds. 
Rob. — robe — Under  this   head   appear  cloths  for  coats — or  complete 

suits — and  also  coats  of  fur  for  the  workmen  employed  by  the  Sacrist 

and  the  members  of  his  household. 
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Vin. — Vinum — Wine  bought  for  the  tables  in  the  Sacristy,  for  gifts,  and 
for  use  in  the  Cathedral  and  in  the  parish  Churches. 

Ferr.  et  Clau. — Ferrum  et  claui — Iron,  nails  and  such  like,  purchased 
for  building  purposes,  for  immediate  use  or  for  the  store. 

Bord.  et  Merem. — Bord.  et  Meremium — Boards  and  Timber. 

Cust.  Calcet. — Custus  Calcetorum — Cost  of  keeping  up  the  cause- 
ways from  Ely  to  Stuntney  and  Soham,  for  which  a  portion  of  the 
tithes,  etc.,  of  Wentworth  was  assigned  to  the  Sacrist. 

Cust.  dora. — Custus  domorum — Cost  of  repairs  of  houses  in  the 
Monastery ;  and  of  tenements  in  Ely  and  elsewhere  which  belonged 
to  the  Sacristy. 

Minut. — Minutie — Small  payments  in  all  departments  of  work  per- 
taining to  the  Sacrist's  office. 

Spec,  conuent. — Species  conuentus — Spices  or  groceries  to  be  dis- 
tributed for  the  use  of  the  monks  on  certain  occasions  by  the  order  of 
the  Community. 

Feoda — Fees,  annual  or  special,  for  duties  of  a  superior  character: 
professional  fees. 

Stipend.  Vad. — Stipendia,  uadia — Stipends  or  wages,  no  clear  dis- 
tinction being  drawn  between  the  two  words. 

Stipend,  mai.  seruienc.  Eccl.  et  Hosp. — Stipendia  maiorum 
seruiencium  Ecclesie  et  Hospicii — Stipends  of  the  first  class 
of  the  Servants,  in  the  Church  and  in  the  Hall  of  the  Sacrist. 

Stipend,  min.  seruienc. — Stipendia  minorum  seruiencium — 
Stipends  of  the  second  class. 

Cust.  Vestiar. — Custus  Vestiarii — An  entry  of  things  bought  for 
the  Vestiarius  and  Vestry,  only  appearing  in  the  later  rolls. 

Expens.  forin. — Expense  Forinsece — Outside  expenses — incurred 
in  the  execution  of  duties  outside  the  Monastery — customary  or 
special ;  as  attendances  at  Synods,  fairs,  markets ;  consultations  with 
lawyers,  etc. 

Talliag.  Dec.  Procu. — Talliagia,Decime,  Procuraciones — Taxes; 
tenths ;  procurations  paid  to  King,  or  pope,  or  Archbishop,  etc., 
during  the  year. 

Denar.  liberat. — Denarii  liberati — Sums  of  money  paid  out  at  the 
close  of  the  account ;  to  farm  servants  at  autumn ;  or  gifts  to  the 
workmen,  etc.,  at  the  Bishop's  Barton  in  Ely. 

The  summaries  which  are  given  at  each  section,  are  at  the  end  drawn 
into  a  total  of  the  general  expenses  of  the  Sacrist's  office. 

Then  follows  the  Custus  noui  operis,  the  cost  of  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Central  Tower  of  the  Church. 
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Under  this  head  also  the  payments  are  set  out  in  convenient  divisions, 
of  stone,  wood,  iron,  painting,  wages,  etc.  ;  and  it  is  from  these  special 
entries  that  information  is  to  be  extracted  concerning  the  progress  of  the 
Octagon  and  Lantern  of  the  new  Campanile. 

The  Receipts  of  the  Sacristy  in  the  Rolls  prepared  by  Alan  of 
Walsingham  always  come  after  the  Expenses. 

The  items  follow  one  another  in  each  year's  Compotus  in  a  fairly 
uniform  order ;  but  they  are  so  numerous,  and  offer  so  many  interesting 
suggestions  concerning  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  Sacrist's  income,  that 
it  has  been  thought  better  to  assign  to  them  a  separate  chapter ;  and  they 
will  be  found  in  Appendix  A,  The  receipts  of  the  Sacristy. 

The  following  Table  gives  a  combined  scheme  of  the  income  and  out- 
goings of  the  Sacristy  gathered  from  the  extant  Rolls  issued  by  Alan 
of  Walsingham.     The  arrears  are  included  in  the  'General  outgoings.' 


INCOME 

OUTGOINGS 

BALANCE 

From 

No.  of 
Roll 

Sep.  30th 

to 
Sep.  29th 

General 

Special 

for  the 

Novum 

Opus 

General 

Special 

for  the  Novum 

Opus 

+   or  - 

1321 — 22 

-   53-    3-    2 

III 

1322—23 

260.  11.  7! 

74.  6.  5i 

170-    3-    3l 

156.    9.    oh 

-   44-  17-    5 

IV 

1323—24 

24—25 

216.  17.  54 

68.  7.  5 

185.  11.    9 

122.  17.    3£ 

-  23.    4.    2 

-  5.  16.  nh 

V 

1325—26 
26 — 27 
27—28 
28 — 29 
29—30 
30—31 
31—32 
32—33 
33—34 

244.    3.  8| 

20.  1.  8 

177.    1.    7 

123.    5.    6£ 
190.  13.    6  a 

-  36.    1.    8^ 

-  78.  15.  10 

VI 

1334—35 
35—36 

327-    7-  4* 

233-    9-    8| 

33.  11.  io£ 
71.  10.    of  f 

-  201.  17.    9 

-  166.  11.    7 

VII 

1336—37 
37-38 
38—39 

316.  18.  7| 

299.    5.    2| 

104.    0.  10J 

-  86.    7-    Si 

-  141.  10.    1^ 

VIII 

I339—40 

40— 4  T 

226.  18.  8 

297.    4.    1 

98.  18.    6 

-169.    3.  11 

IX  A 

1341—42 

(9  weeks 

closing 

Alan's  term 

of  office) 

35.  12.0 

£ifc 

.  7.  oh 

-132.  15.    oh 

N.  B.     a  —  purchase  of  Brame.        b  =  Nova  Camera.         c  —  Novum  opus. 
C.    VOL.  I.  2 


NOTES 

ON 

ROLL    NO.   III. 

$fan  of  Wafetn^am*     Sacrist  from  Michs.   1322 
to  Michs.   1323. 


Alan  of  Walsingham's  first  extant  Sacrist  Roll  gives  his  accounts 
for  the  year  Michaelmas  1322  to  1323.  As,  however,  he  had  been 
promoted  to  the  office  of  Sacrist  on  December  21st,  132 1,  the  Compotus 
which  he  presented  at  Michaelmas  1322,  would  have  contained  further 
information  concerning  his  first  efforts  to  clear  away  the  ruins  of  the  Tower 
which  had  fallen  on  the  12th  February,  nearly  eight  months  before. 
Unfortunately  that  Roll  is  not  found  in  the  Ely  Muniment  Room. 

When,  however,  his  earliest  extant  Roll  opens,  the  clearing  work  is 
still  going  on  and  the  Sacrist  is  engaged  in  preparations  for  the  serious 
task  which  has  been  laid  upon  him  by  the  Chapter. 


At  this  point  it  may  not  be  inconvenient  to  make  some  reference 
to  opposing  theories  which  are  abroad  concerning  the  persons  to  whom 
generally  the  great  building  operations  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  to  be 
attributed — whether  to  those  who  by  reason  of  their  dignified  positions 
have  had  their  names  associated  with  them,  or  to  craftsmen,  masons  or 
carpenters,  who  were  actually  engaged  on  the  works. 

Such  discussions  have  naturally  gathered  around  Alan  of  Walsingham, 
who  as  Sacrist  of  the  Cathedral  acted  in  the  name  of  the  Prior  and 
Convent  of  Ely,  and  in  whose  Compotus  Rolls  are  entered  the  expenses  of 
the  building. 

The  theory  which  has  been  advocated  by  Ely  writers  of  late  years  is 
that  several  works,  each  of  the  highest  excellence  in  itself,  owe  their 
existence  to  the  architectural  genius  of  Alan  and  that  his  mind  is  to 
be  recognised  in  the  design  and  execution  of  them  all.  This  theory, 
however,  is  not  acceptable  to  modern  criticism ;  and  receives  little  support 
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either  from  the  writers  of  the  monkish  chronicles,  who  were  as  a  race  not 
backward  in  claiming  honour  for  their  own  fraternity,  or  from  the  evidence 
of  the  stones  themselves  if  carefully  consulted.  The  words  of  a  modern 
writer,  whose  judgment  is  enforced  by  professional  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience, offer  us  an  opinion  on  which  those  who  are  not  experts  may  be 
content  to  repose. 

"The  testimony  of  the  records  is  too  treacherous  for  us  to  build 
thereon  any  theory  of  Alan  of  Walsingham  being  a  personal  builder,  whose 
work  can  be  recognized  in  the  Octagon,  the  Choir,  the  Lady  Chapel 
of  Ely.  And  the  testimony  of  the  buildings  themselves  is  unfortunate 
for  the  contention.  Instead  of  that  likeness  of  treatment,  which  would 
have  been  so  interesting  and  conspicuous,  had  the  architectural  personality 
of  Alan  counted  for  anything,  we  see  at  Ely  three  works  of  singular 
unlikeness  built  during  his  office  as  [Sacrist  and]  Prior1." 

It  is  the  conviction  of  the  wisdom  of  this  opinion  which  gives 
importance  to  a  search  for  all  observable  signs,  in  the  existing  accounts 
of  those  three  buildings,  of  the  intervention  of  any  other  persons  to  whom 
may  be  attributed  at  least  some  considerable  share  in  the  design  and 
construction  of  those  now  famous  works  of  art.  History,  indeed,  seems  to 
justify  us  in  appropriating  the  chief  thought  of  the  Lady  Chapel  to  John  of 
Wisbech;  of  the  Choir  (so  called)  to  Bishop  John  of  Hotham;  and  of  the 
Octagon  to  Alan  of  Walsingham ;  yet  the  general  acceptance  of  this 
division  still  leaves  open  the  possibility  of  each  one  of  these  personages 
having  entrusted  to  others  the  practical  ordering  of  the  building  for  which 
they  were  responsible.  With  regard  to  the  Lady  Chapel  and  John  of 
Wisbech  it  must  be  confessed  at  once,  that  no  evidence  has  come  to 
light.  Yet  may  it  be  added,  that  the  Cambridgeshire  of  that  day  was 
not  so  destitute  of  good  craftsmen  that  a  man  of  Wisbech  and  Ely  must 
have  depended  as  a  sole  hope  on  Alan  of  Walsingham. 

And  if  we  turn  to  speculate  on  the  quarter  to  which  Bishop  Hotham 
turned  his  eyes  for  a  competent  supervisor  and  director  in  the  rebuilding 
of  the  fallen  Choir,  we  cannot  but  note  at  once  the  special  opportunities 
which  he  possessed  of  being  acquainted  with  and  of  securing  superior 
assistance,  opportunities  which  we  must  think  were  closed  to  John  of 
Wisbech,  as  well  by  the  narrowness  of  the  circle  in  which  he  moved, 
as  by  his  acknowledged  poverty. 

The  lofty  station  and  enormous  wealth  of  John  of  Hotham,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  early  connection  with  the  inspiring  Minster  of  Beverley, 
may  naturally  have  made  him  a  sharer  of  that  devotion  to  architecture 


l  E.  S.  Prior,  "  The  Cathedral  Builders  in  England,"  p.  75. 
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which  seems  to  have  captivated  so  many  of  the  religious  and  cultivated 
minds  in  his  century. 

Elected  Bishop  in  1316,  appointed  treasurer  of  the  King's  exchequer 
the  next  year,  and  in  the  year  following  Chancellor  of  England,  he  must 
necessarily  have  become  acquainted  with  the  Palace  and  Chapel  of  the 
King  in  London  and  with  the  works  which  were  being  carried  on  by  royal 
authority  in  St  Stephen's  and  Westminster  Abbey,  while,  with  his  favourite 
nephew  a  Canon  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  he  would  have  known  of  works 
which  were  going  on  there. 

From  the  date  of  his  appointment  as  Bishop  he  would  have  been 
in  possession  of  a  house  of  residence  at  Holborn  ;  his  own  extensive 
purchases  of  tenements  and  gardens  in  the  parish  of  St  Andrew's  and 
in  Gracechurch  Street  were  commenced  in  1327.  With  such  experiences 
of  London  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  Bishop  had  consulted  some  of 
the  leading  persons  connected  with  the  works  going  on  around  him, 
concerning  the  great  enterprise  at  Ely  Cathedral;  and  the  hope  remains 
that  as  the  accounts  of  Bishop  Northwold's  building  of  the  Presbytery1 
in  the  previous  century  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  so  among 
the  numerous  papers  of  the  Record  and  other  Offices,  public  and  private, 
some  information  may  be  disinterred  touching  Hotham's  beautiful  work  in 
the  same  Church. 

It  is,  however,  with  the  division  of  the  work  which  was  assigned  to 
Alan  of  Walsingham  in  the  year  1322  that  we  are  now  chiefly  concerned; 
and  it  is  touching  that  work  that  signs  are  to  be  sought  for  whether 
the  glory  of  the  Octagon  and  Lantern,  which  are  especially  associated  with 
his  name,  is  to  be  attributed  to  him  alone  or  whether  others  are  to  share 
with  him  the  responsibility  and  the  renown. 

And,  first,  the  testimonies  of  the  monastic  writers  themselves  must 
be  fairly  weighed  pro  et  con. 

After  describing  the  despair  which  at  first  unnerved  the  Sacrist  at 
the  sight  of  the  ruin  caused  by  the  fall  of  the  Tower,  the  historians 
proceed  to  speak  of  the  design  of  the  Lantern  as  personal  to  Alan  himself. 
It  was  he,  Alan,  who  after  removing  the  debris,  divided  the  space,  on  which 
the  new  Campanile  was  to  be  constructed,  for  the  eight  stone  columns  with 
great  architectural  skill.  It  was  he  who  conducted  the  search  for  secure 
foundations,  it  was  he  who  at  last  began  the  erection  of  the  columns. 

After  this  statement  the  nominative  is  altered  and  the  work  itself 
alone  is  spoken  of — the  stonework  grows  towards  its  consummation ;  the 


1  Cf.  Cotton  Tiberius  B.  11.  246,  248. 
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woodwork  mounts  upwards;  the  timbers  are  diligently  searched  for  far  and 
wide.  So  also,  the  cost  of  the  new  Campanile  through  twenty  years  is 
noted  as  being  in  the  time  of  Alan  of  Walsingham,  Sacrist ;  the  Camera 
in  the  Infirmary,  the  work  in  the  Sacristy,  the  double  purchase  of  Brame, 
the  restoration  of  the  Bougre  are  "  tempore  fratris  Alani '." 

Against  this,  however,  may  be  set  a  paragraph  not  found  in  the 
ancient  MSS.  but  added  by  a  somewhat  later  hand,  which  attributes  the 
building  of  the  Octagon  to  Alan.  This  opinion,  albeit  claiming  only  a 
secondary  authority,  may  nevertheless  be  regarded  as  a  witness  that  some 
at  least  of  the  monks  considered  Alan  as  the  chief  if  not  the  sole  author 
of  the  work2. 

It  remains,  then,  to  draw  out  the  evidence  on  this  subject  which  Alan 
himself  has  incorporated  in  the  accounts  of  his  office  which  were  issued  at 
that  time. 

And  the  first  movement  of  the  Sacrist's  own  mind  seems  plainly 
exhibited  in  his  earliest  roll  (Roll  iii.  p.  29)  by  this  simple  entry:  "Paid 
to  a  boy  for  carrying  a  certain  letter  to  Newport  to  Master  Thomas, 
Carpenter."  The  expression  Master  Carpenter  tells  us  that  Thomas  was  a 
man  of  some  position  in  his  profession,  and  the  sending  to  him  at  once 
shows  personal  knowledge  of  the  man  and  his  work  on  the  part  of  the 
Sacrist. 

This  entry  is  not  indeed  found  under  the  heading  "  Cost  of  the  new 
work "  but  is  a  payment  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the  Sacristy ;  and  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  letter  contained  more  than  an  enquiry  whether 
Master  Thomas  could  come  to  Ely  if  wanted,  and  when ;  for  under  the 
"  novum  opus "  another  boy  is  paid  for  looking  for  or  fetching  the  said 
Master  Thomas. 

The  special  work  then  committed  to  this  Master  Carpenter  was  the 
erection  of  a  great  crane  for  lifting  heavy  weights;  timbers  for  the 
scaffolding  and  stone  for  the  columns.  An  assistant  came  with  him  who 
was  paid  2s.,  he  himself  received  6s.  8d.  for  raising  the  crane,  and  2s.  for 
his  expenses  in  going  and  returning. 

These  entries  seem  to  indicate,  not  that  Master  Thomas  who  came 
from  Newport  was  a  native  of  that  town,  but  rather  that  he  was  engaged 
there  upon  some  work  of  importance  from  which  he  could  only  be  absent 
for  short  periods.     Whether  he  was  a  London  craftsman  we  know  not. 

The  important  works  which  were  being  carried  on  in  London  must 


1  Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  644,  ed.  1691. 

2  "  Et  lanterna  incepit  construi  per  fratrem  Alanum  de  Walsingham  tunc  Sacristam 
A.D.  1322."    Lambeth  MS.  No.  448,  page  in  pencil,   119. 
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certainly  have  made  it  for  a  considerable  period  a  great  centre  and  school 
of  the  building  arts,  whither  the  best  of  the  provincial  workmen,  after 
having  derived  their  earliest  inspirations  from  the  nearest  Monastery  or 
Cathedral,  were  drawn,  wandering  forth  again  it  may  be  to  carry  their 
increased  knowledge  to  other  places. 

Thus  the  Master  Carpenter,  for  whom  the  Ely  Sacrist  sent  his  lad 
to  Newport,  may  have  served  his  time  or  won  his  title  in  the  King's  works 
at  Westminster,  answering  Alan's  summons  to  Ely  as  did  the  King's  head 
carpenter  William  of  Hurley  some  few  years  later. 

That  the  Sacrist's  mind  was  turning  early  in  his  great  work  to  the 
experienced  craftsmen  of  the  metropolis  is  manifest  from  the  simple  yet 
pregnant  entry  which  is  found  on  page  45,  in  the  Transcript  of  the  Rolls. 

"  Dat.  cuidam  de  Londonia  ad  ordinand.  nouum  opus." 

Master  Thomas  Carpenter  appears  again  in  Rolls  iv.  and  v.,  but  as  the 
stonework  of  the  Octagon  was  only  slowly  progressing,  there  was  no 
demand  on  the  new  Campanile  for  the  labours  of  the  carpenters.  They 
were  generally  employed  in  selecting  and  bringing  home  timber  for 
future  requirements. 


We  turn  then  naturally  to  enquire  what  craftsman  is  in  charge  of  the 
rising  stonework. 

In  Alan  of  Walsingham's  first  Roll  a  Master  John  Cementarius  appears 
and  receives  a  stipend,  and  Peter  Quadratarius,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
carried  in  his  name  a  certificate  for  talent  and  experience  in  the  art  of 
laying  out  buildings  "  arte  architectonica,"  also  comes  to  give  advice. 

The  assistant  masons  are  numerous  if  we  may  judge  by  the  sum  paid  to 
them  in  the  year,  nearly  ^70,  besides  £$  to  a  nameless  mason  under 
contract.  Both  Master  John  and  Peter  Quadratarius  are  occupied  on  the 
Church  in  Rolls  iv.  and  v.,  but  in  the  latter  the  certain  (quidam)  cementarius 
has  disappeared. 

With  regard  to  Master  John  the  Mason  we  have  again  to  deplore  the 
omission  of  the  surname1.  In  this  particular,  the  exchequer  accounts  for 
the  Royal  works  going  on  in  London  at  this  time  certainly  surpass  in 
interest  the  Rolls  of  the  Ely  Monastery  ;  surnames  of  the  chief  men  as  well 
as  their  wages  and  the  dates  of  their  working  being  carefully  preserved. 


1  In  1334 — 5  a  John  de  Rammeseye  is  found  working  at  Westminster  Palace  ;  a  John 
Ramsay,  called  John  le  Mason,  died  in  1349;  the  brother  of  the  latter,  as  the  King's 
Cementarius,  was  in  1337  associated  with  W.  de  Hurle  who  maybe  identified  with  the 
Master  Carpenter  who  appears  in  Roll  vii.     Cf.  Exch.  Accts.  K.  R.  469.  6. 
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With  so  much  more  satisfaction  then  shall  we  observe,  in  the  sixth  and 
following  Rolls,  how  the  surnames  attached  to  the  craftsmen  then  working 
at  Ely  are  to  be  recognized  in  the  King's  Rolls  of  a  like  date. 


We  must  not,  however,  think  that  Alan's  labours  recounted  in  his  third 
Roll  were  confined  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  fallen  Tower;  the  obligations  of 
the  Sacristy  were  numerous  and  exacting.  His  clerical  obligations  towards 
the  Cathedral  continue,  though  the  old  Ritual  Choir  has  disappeared — and 
twice  in  the  year  he  presents  himself,  with  his  usual  attendants,  at  the  two 
Visitations  of  the  Bishop  wherever  they  may  be  held  ;  he  watches  over  the 
Chaplains  whom  he  has  selected  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  parishioners 
of  St  Mary's  in  Ely  and  of  those  in  the  greater  parish  who  worship  at 
St  Cross's  Altar  in  the  Nave  of  the  Cathedral.  His  income  being  in  the 
main  earmarked  for  special  purposes,  it  is  distributed  into  those  divisions 
which  he  himself  had  mapped  out.  He  mends  the  roads  and  bridges 
for  which  he  is  responsible  and  repairs  the  houses  within  the  circuit  of 
the  Monastery,  in  his  granges,  or  in  the  town.  He  manufactures  candles 
of  wax  and  tallow.  He  gives  out  pittances  on  the  stated  days  for  his 
brethren  in  the  house  and  in  the  refectory,  and  spreads  his  table  in  the 
hospice  of  the  Sacristy  for  the  workmen  engaged  in  his  office  or  on  the 
Cathedral. 

In  one  department,  however,  we  may  think  that  his  promotion  brought 
him  into  some  embarrassment.  By  virtue  of  his  office  he  was  permitted  to 
keep  four  horses,  and  his  former  life  may  not  have  accustomed  him  to 
the  keeping  and  management  of  horses.  Apparently  he  kept  two  for  his 
personal  use,  and  one  for  the  "  Molendinum  equinum,"  and  this  year 
an  entry  tells  us  that  he  paid  the  blacksmith  for  curing  two  sick  horses1, 
and  another  that  he  feed  a  doctor  for  curing  the  kitchen  boy  who  had 
been  wounded  by  his  palfrey2,  and  that  misfortune  may  possibly  have  been 
the  cause  of  a  purchase  of  a  chain  to  secure  the  horses  in  the  stable3; 
and  further,  possessing  apparently  an  animal  not  broken  in  to  an  easy 
pace  for  riding,  he  had  to  remunerate  somebody  for  teaching  the  horse 
to  amble4. 

Further,  in  this  the  earliest  of  Alan's  Rolls,  we  have  an  evidence  that  the 
Sacrist's  energies  were  not  wholly  absorbed  even  by  these  twofold  duties, 

1  "Item  fabro  pro  curacione  duorum  palfridorum  infirmorum." 

2  "  In  cuidam  medico  pro  curacione  Pagii  Coquine  vulnerati  per  palfridum." 
"  In  medicamento  pro  palfrido." 

3  "  In  j  catena  pro  equis  nexandis  in  stabulo." 
"  Cuidam  facienti  nigrum  equum  ambulare." 
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viz.,  the  ordinary  work  of  the  Sacristy,  and  the  great  Novum  Opus;  and  it 
will  be  needful  to  observe  that  continually  small  incidental  entries  are 
indicative  of  some  design,  apart  from  those  two  sets  of  duties,  which  has 
struck  root  in  the  Sacrist's  mind  and  which  is  leading  him  to  a  wholly 
new  and  important  undertaking. 

Thus  in  this  Roll  there  occur  a  few  apparently  simple  entries  concerning 
a  "  novum  murum  "  easily  passed  by  unnoticed,  but  which  in  fact  represent 
the  commencement  of  a  great  work  which  lasted  many  years:  the  pulling 
down  and  rebuilding  of  the  whole  of  the  offices  of  the  Sacristy,  and  the 
surrounding  them  with  a  stone  wall. 

Up  to  Alan's  acceptance  of  the  Sacrist's  office  we  may  suppose  that  the 
condition  of  the  yards  and  workshops  used  by  his  men  would  have  been 
adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  building  operations  carried  on  in  the 
Monastery ;  but  with  the  fresh  demands  for  accommodation  which  would 
arise  from  the  rebuilding  of  the  Church  under  the  two  sets  of  workmen 
employed  by  the  Sacrist,  and  by  Bishop  Hotham  who  had  undertaken  the 
restoration  of  the  Chancel,  the  increase  of  the  yards  and  workshops  would 
be  of  imperative  importance. 

At  the  present  time  the  houses  which  stand  on  the  original  site  of  the 
Sacristy  have  a  continuous  frontage  to  the  High  Street,  from  the  house  of 
the  Almonry  to  the  stone  Tower  now  used  as  a  Bell  Tower  for  Holy  Trinity 
Church. 

But  it  was  not  so  when  Alan  of  Walsingham  became  Sacrist.  The 
Sacristy  with  its  yards  and  workshops  lay  then  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  open 
to  the  Lane  then  called  Stepil  Row ;  and  the  carts  which  carried  the 
building  materials  from  the  river  wharf  up  that  which  was  then  truly  the 
"Fore  Hill,"  the  foremost  and  principal  approach  to  the  Gate  of  the 
Monastery,  which  stood  in  the  wall  of  the  Almonry  Garden  facing  the 
Market-place,  would  deliver  their  freights  to  the  Sacrist  by  the  Stepil  Row. 
If  therefore  there  were  no  adequate  separation  between  that  lane  and  the 
Sacristy  yards,  the  first  operation  would  be  to  set  out  the  new  wall  with 
gate  entrance ;  while  the  absence  of  fitting  accommodation  for  stores  and 
workmen  for  the  new  works  beginning  in  the  Cathedral,  would  urge  the 
Sacrist  to  the  addition  of  buildings  within  the  walls  and  on  the  walls,  as 
the  need  grew  before  his  eyes. 

Hence  we  observe  immediately  payments  for  masons  and  divers 
workmen  "super  novum  murum";  rushes  soon  purchased  "pro  dicto 
muro  cooperiendo " ;  labourers  paid  "  prosternando  domos  et  muros  in 
hospitio";  and  so  rapidly  does  the  reconstruction  proceed  that  in  the 
next  Rolls  thatchers  (arundinatores)  are  at  work  putting  on  the  roof, 
and  iron  is  purchased  for  the  windows,  "pro  fenestris  vitrariis." 
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The  further  progress  of  this  portion  of  Alan's  labours  may  be  traced  in 
successive  Rolls,  until  the  design  of  the  architect  is  completed. 

Again,  passing  into  the  Church  we  may  perceive,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  entries  in  Alan's  first  (extant)  Roll,  that  even  there  he  is  not  yet  able  to 
concentrate  his  thoughts  wholly  on  the  new  Octagon.  The  preservation 
and  custody  of  the  vestments  and  sacred  vessels  appear  to  have  required 
his  attention.  The  ancient  Vestiarium,  the  door  of  which  stood  some- 
where at  the  juncture  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  Choir  with  the  east  aisle 
of  the  south  transept1,  had  probably  been  rendered  useless  by  the  fall 
of  the  Tower,  and  a  suitable  place  for  another  entrance  door  had  to  be 
found  somewhere  in  the  side  towards  the  transept.  Two  entries  suggest 
this.  "  For  making  hinges  and  iron  nails  and  working  at  the  new  door  of 
the  Vestry,"  and  "  For  a  piece  of  iron  for  working  bars  of  the  said  door." 
We  may  suppose  further  that  if  the  old  Vestry  (now  occupied  by  the 
Library)  continued  in  use,  some  arrangement  would  have  to  be  made 
for  access  to  the  Chapel  of  St  Katherine  where  the  Services  were  then 
being  carried  on.  In  the  same  paragraph  occurs  an  entry  of  the  purchase 
of  glass  which  may  have  been  for  the  repair  of  the  windows  shattered  by 
the  fall  of  the  Tower. 

At  the  end  of  the  items  of  the  income  of  the  Sacristy  will  be  found 
a  list  of  the  donations  received  towards  the  new  work.  "  Dona  ad  nouam 
operacionem."  They  do  not  appear  to  be  personal  gifts,  but  allotments 
from  the  general  and  special  funds,  representing  in  the  main  acts  of  self- 
denial  on  the  part  of  the  whole  community.  The  first  donation  by  the 
Lord  Prior  corresponds  to  an  entry  on  page  26,  line  6,  "In  convocacione 
Conventus  nihil  hoc  anno  propter  novum  opus."  Certain  sums  which 
would  have  been  granted  to  individual  monks  were  thereby  diverted  to  the 
building  fund ;  other  entries  tell  of  gifts  from  the  property  of  the  Convent 
or  from  individual  officers,  and,  lastly,  come  benefactions  from  private 
sources. 

By  way  of  preface  to  the  accounts  of  the  first  extant  Roll  of  Alan 
of  Walsingham,  it  may  be  as  well  to  notice  that  the  monastic  writers,  in 
reckoning  the  years  in  Avhich  he  was  building  the  Campanile,  speak  of 
this  as  being  the  first  year  of  his  work.  This  method  of  reckoning  is  not 
altogether  accurate,  as  Alan  had  been  Sacrist  for  the  greater  part  of  the 


l  Cf.  the  injunctions  of  Bishop  Ralph  Walpole  in  1300 — "  Ne  fiequens  accessus 
secularium  maxime  mulierum  contemplacionem  impediat  monachorum  statuimus  et 
ordinamus  quod  inter  altare  beate  Virginis  et  Vestiarium  diuersorium  statim  erigatur." 
MS.  Add.  (Brit.  Mus.)  9822,  fol.  55v. 

"Diuersorium  "  a  separation  or  division  ;  diuertere  or  diuortere  =  to  separate,  e.g.  of 
divorce. 
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previous  year  in  the  February  of  which  the  Tower  had  fallen.  The 
difficulty  also  may  be  pointed  out  of  the  different  dates  at  which  a  year 
may  commence  and  end  in  the  writings  of  the  chroniclers.  While  in 
our  days  a  year  a.d.  is  understood  to  date  from  the  first  of  January,  of 
old  it  might  have  started  from  the  ist  April  or  the  25th  March;  or  the 
year  mentioned  may  be  the  regnal  year,  which  in  the  Sacrist  Rolls  now 
before  us  began  in  Edward  II.'s  reign  from  July  8th,  or  in  Edward  III.'s 
reign  from  January  25th.  When,  therefore,  such  an  expression  as  "in 
the  following  year"  occurs  it  is  necessary  to  enquire  what  manner  of 
dating  is  employed.  The  Ely  Chapter  year  is  dated  in  each  Compotus 
from  Michaelmas  to  Michaelmas. 


There  are  extant  two  copies  of  Roll  iii. 

Roll  A  is  6  ft.  1  \  inches  in  length,  in  excellent  condition,  backed  with 
thin  paper ;  the  writing  good  throughout ;  on  the  chief  side  a  bold  and 
good  heading.  The  margins  are  fairly  good,  but  in  some  parts  the  dexter 
side  is  frayed.  It  begins  with  general  expenses;  about  12  inches  from  the 
bottom  commences  the  "Custus  noui  operis";  at  foot  the  words  "respice 
tergum  "  and  the  continuation  of  the  expenses  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
same  skin.  On  the  upper  part  "  in  Dorso "  a  heading  "  Recepte  fratris 
Alani,"  etc.,  with  the  receipts  continued  to  the  summaries.  A  blank 
interval  before  the  continuation  of  the  "  Custus  noui  Operis,"  on  the 
last  skin. 

Roll  B  is  3!  inches  shorter  than  A,  the  opening  being  torn  and  partly 
obliterated.  It  follows  the  order  and  arrangement  of  the  other,  but  the 
parchment  is  very  dark  and  much  destroyed  in  places. 

Roll  A  has  almost  invariably  provided  the  text  of  the  transcript. 

The  accounts  of  the  year  Michs.   1322  to  Michs.   1323. 

Arrear  from  last  year  £53-     3-   2 

Expended  on  the  ordinary  business 

of  the  Office 
On  the  "  novum  opus  " 
Total  expense 

Receipts  of  the  Sacristy 
Donations 

Total  Income 

Apparent    deficiency   on    the    29th 
Sept.   1323  ^44.   17.  si 
but  the  scribe  writes 
Et  sic  excedunt  expense  receptas  ^44.   17.  5- 
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NOTES 

ON 

ROLL   NO.   IV. 


(&fan  of  Waf0tn£#atm     Sacrist  from  Michs.    1323 
to  Michs.   13241. 


Among  the  general  expenses  of  the  Sacrist's  Office  in  this  Roll,  as  in 
No.  iii.,  and  in  all  following  Rolls  for  many  years,  there  appears  a  charge 
for  the  rent  of  a  tenement  where  Johanna  del  Bray  lived. 

This  lady  was  a  member  of  a  highly  respectable  Ely  family  whose  name 
still  lingers  in  a  street  called  Bray  Lane,  which  opens  from  the  north  into 
the  market-place  and  marks  the  site  of  the  old  family  house  of  the  Brays ; 
Johanna  had  a  claim  on  the  Prior  and  Convent  as  a  creditor  for  a  loan 
made  in  the  time  of  Prior  Fressingfield,  for  which  they  had  bound  them- 
selves to  pay  her  100s.  annually  for  her  life,  and  to  give  her  a  tenement  in 
Ely  rent  free,  to  be  kept  in  repair  by  the  Sacrist.  Hence  the  entry  which 
occurs  annually  from  131 3  to  1346  when,  the  entry  disappearing,  we  may 
suppose  Johanna  died. 

From  another  entry  in  the  same  paragraph  which  tells  of  two  tenements, 
inhabited  by  the  Chaplain  of  the  greater  Church  of  Ely,  now  called  Holy 
Trinity,  and  by  the  Chaplain  of  the  lesser  parish,  now  St  Mary's,  we 
may  conclude  that  there  was  at  that  date  a  clerical  house  of  residence 
belonging  to  each  parish. 

In  the  next  paragraph  is  entered  a  payment  to  the  Nuns  of  St  Radegunde 
in  Cambridge  which  will  be  found  continued  annually.  Whence  this 
obligation  arose  is  not  clear,  but  there  is  evidence  that  many  business 
transactions  passed  between  the  two  houses  in  this  century. 

The  giving  out  of  the  pittances  bestowed  on  the  monks  by  pious 
benefactions  took  place,  as  usual,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  burial  of 
St  Wythburga,  on  the  third  Rogation  day,  on  the  vigil  of  the  translation  of 
the  body  of  St  Etheldreda  and  on  its  deposition,  on  the  feast  of  the 
Assumption,  and  the  obit  day  of  Bishop  Eustace.  The  accounts  of  the 
Pitanciarius  who  had  charge  of  the  pittances  were  rendered  every  year. 
Sixteen  Pitanciarius  Rolls  of  various  dates  remain  in  the  Muniment  Room. 

The  robes,  in  a  later  paragraph  (page  40),  were  for  the  servants  of  the 
Sacristy,  the  clothing  for  the  monks  being  provided  by  the  Camerarius  or 
chamberlain  and  entered  in  his  account  Rolls. 

1  The  date  inserted  in  the  heading  of  this  Roll  in  the  Transcript  is  supplied  from 
the  heading  given  on  the  Receipt-side  (Dorso). 
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Sometimes  cloth  is  bought  in  large  quantities  (panni),  sometimes  robes 
are  entered  singly,  but  the  word  robe  will  often  imply  not  one  garment 
only  but  a  suit.  The  shearing  or  clipping  of  the  robes  (tonsio)  was 
rendered  necessary  by  the  coarseness  of  the  material ;  the  operator  bearing 
the  name  of  "tonsor"  or  "cimator,"  the  shearer  or  top-dresser1. 

The  cost  of  the  causeways  of  Stuntney  and  Soham,  which  were  merely 
what  are  now  called  corduroy  roads,  was  imposed  on  the  Sacrist  by 
Bishop  Northwold  in  return  for  a  grant  from  the  vicarage  of  Wentworth2. 
The  employment  of  women  on  this  causeway  in  this  year  is  one  of  the  few 
occasions  on  which  women's  labour  appears  in  these  Rolls,  with  the 
exception  of  an  annual  entry  under  "  minute  "  of  a  woman  who  helps  the 
cook  in  the  larder3. 

The  entries  under  "  minute"  are  numerous  and  of  great  variety. 

The  Chapel  at  Chettisham,  which  was  then  under  the  charge  of  the 
Prior  and  Convent,  as  now  under  that  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  has 
its  roof  repaired  with  reeds.  The  bells  mentioned  (page  43)  as  requiring 
mending,  were  probably  in  the  great  western  campanile ;  "  the  small  bell 
in  the  choir"  (page  42)  provokes  the  question,  what  we  are  to  understand 
by  "the  choir." 


"Cost  of  the  New  Work." 

Under  this  heading  we  find  first  a  very  large  expenditure  for  stone  from 
merchants  whose  names  are  given,  with  a  considerable  aggregate  payment 
to  masons  and  their  assistants  amounting  to  over  ^60. 

The  piers  of  the  Octagon  are  clearly  advancing.  Master  John 
Mason  is  still  engaged  on  the  work,  although  probably  he  only  visits  Ely 


1  "  Cimatori  pro  opere  suo,"  p.  5. 

2  Cf.  Appendix  A,  Receipts  of  the  Sacristy. 

3  That  women  were  not  altogether  prohibited  from  holding  positions  of  some 
importance  in  the  Ely  Monastery  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  following  copy  of  a  parch- 
ment which  still  remains  in  the  Muniment  Room  ;  although  at  the  same  time  it  may 
betoken  the  determination  of  the  authorities  to  put  a  stop  to  the  custom  for  the  future. 

Universis  Christi  fidelibus  presens  scriptum  visuris  aut  audituris,  Alicia  filia  Walteri 
Ediline  de  Ely,  Salutem  in  Domino  sempiterno.  Noverit  universitas  vestra  me  con- 
cessisse  remisisse  et  omnino  quietum  clamasse  pro  me  et  heredibus  meis  Domino  Johanni 
Priori  de  Ely  et  ejusdem  loci  conventui  et  eorum  successoribus  in  perpetuum  totum  jus 
et  clamum  quod  habui  vel  habere  potui  quoquo  modo  in  ministeriis  spectantibus  ad 
pistrinum  monachorum  Elyensium  videlicet  forneria  butteria  et  hostiaria  una  cum 
corrediis  ad  eadem  ministeria  pertinentibus  et  omnibus  aliis  que  aliquis  in  domo  Elyensi 
predicta  mini  poterit  vendicare  in  posterum. 

Ita  quod  nee  ego  Alicia  neque  heredes  mei  etc In  cujus  rei  testimonium  sigillum 

etc.     (Many  witnesses.)    Carta  No.  184.     Temp.  Ed.  I. 
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from  time  to  time  when  less  occupied  elsewhere.  The  entry  on  the  last 
line  of  page  45,  "Paid  to  someone  from  London  to  arrange  about  the  new 
work,"  may  be  taken  to  imply  that  the  Sacrist  during  some  temporary 
absence  of  the  master  mason  wished  for  some  explanation  or  further 
instruction  concerning  the  stonework  on  the  tower,  and  sent  to  London  a 
note  of  enquiry  on  the  subject.  The  person  (the  quidam)  who  comes  from 
London  is  evidently  not  the  master  mason  himself  but  some  assistant  who 
is  qualified  to  advise.  The  sum  paid  to  him,  3/4,  does  not  at  first  sight 
seem  large,  but  if  we  remember  that  one  shilling  of  money  at  that  time 
may  be  taken  to  represent  one  pound  of  our  own  day,  the  remuneration 
would  be  sufficient  for  a  mason  of  superior  position. 

Among  the  expenses  of  the  stonework  now  going  forward  in  the  second 
year  appear  two  sets  of  payments  for  the  sharpening  and  setting  of  the 
axes  and  other  instruments,  not  only  of  the  Sacrist's  masons  but  also  of 
those  of  Bishop  Hotham,  who  had  engaged  to  rebuild  all  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  ruined  Church1. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  is,  not  that  the  two  bodies  of 
workmen  were  equally  under  the  supervision  of  the  Sacrist ;  but  rather,  that 
the  sharpening  of  the  axes  of  the  Bishop's  masons,  with  the  steels,  etc.,  of 
the  Sacristy,  had  caused  exceptional  expense  to  the  office,  and  was  to  be 
entered  on  the  accounts,  in  anticipation  of  repayment  at  some  future  time. 
This  is  quite  in  accordance  with  circumstances  which  come  to  light  in 
later  Rolls. 

The  greater  part  of  the  account  of  the  New  Work  is  taken  up  with 
the  accumulation  of  large  quantities  of  timber,  partly  for  the  wooden 
staging  which  is  gradually  mounting  up  for  the  masons  working  on  the 
piers;  and  partly  for  future  use  when  the  time  should  come  for  the 
commencement  of  the  structure  of  the  Lantern. 

The  Sacrist,  the  Master  Carpenter  Thomas  (the  man  who  in  the  last 
Roll  was  summoned  from  Newport)  and  other  workmen,  are  busily 
engaged  in  making  journeys  for  the  selection  and  purchase  of  timber.  A 
considerable  portion  is  bought  at  Chicksand  in  Bedfordshire,  and  brought 
thence  to  Barnwell,  and  so  by  water  to  Ely.  Not  only  meremium,  that 
is  sawn  or  prepared  wood,  is  secured,  but  whole  oak  trees  and  fir  trees,  and 
one  loading  is  so  large  that  its  freight  costs  £2.  16s. 

The  payments  of  the  carpenters  themselves  are  scattered  through  the 
long  section  under  the  marginal  note  minut.  or  small  payments ;  and  there 
is  no  separate  entry  for  carpenters'  wages.  The  time  for  the  carpenters  has 
not  yet  come. 


l  Cf.  Roll  iv.,  pages  47  and  48. 
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The  large  purchases  of  wood  made  this  year  provoke  the  question 
whether  some  hoarding  would  not  have  been  erected  across  the  nave 
to  preserve  the  western  portion  of  the  Church  from  the  dust  and  noise  of 
the  work  going  on  in  the  central  tower.  It  is  probable  that  some  pro- 
vision of  this  kind  was  made ;  but  we  may  feel  confident  that  the  services 
at  the  parish  Altar,  which  stood  under  the  shadow  of  the  great  Rood 
immediately  to  the  west  of  the  ritual  choir,  would  have  been  continued  and 
perhaps  with  increased  congregations.  Altars  of  St  Cross  were  not  an 
unusual  feature  in  the  same  position  in  Monastic  and  Cathedral  Churches, 
and  sometimes  they  received  the  name  of  the  "  Altar  of  the  Fabric  "  from 
having  been  used  for  the  workmen  engaged  on  the  building.  And  we  may 
imagine  those  who  were,  at  this  time,  in  the  employment  of  the  Sacrist  and 
of  the  Bishop,  gathering  in  the  early  morning  to  hear  Mass  at  the  Altar  01 
St  Cross. 

There  was  also  an  "Altare  Crucis "  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
Church,  of  which  mention  will  be  made  in  connection  with  the  work 
undertaken  by  the  Sacrist  in  the  north  aisle  on  the  "  tria  altaria,"  in 
Roll  xiv. 

The  accounts  for  the  year  Mich.  1323  to  Mich.  1324,  as  they  appear  in 
the  Sacrist's  Rolls,  are  at  first  somewhat  perplexing,  owing  to  the  Summaries 
occurring  in  places  where  the  parchments  are  in  bad  condition;  a  collation 
however  of  the  figures  which  are  found  in  the  two  Rolls  has  fairly  established 
the  following  as  a  correct  balance  sheet  for  the  year. 

Arrear  from  last  year  ^44-   x7-     5] 

Expenditure  on  the  ordinary  business 

of  the  Office 
On  the  "  novum  opus  " 

Total  expended 

Ordinary  Receipts  of  the  Sacristy 
Donations 

Deficiency 

There  are  two  Rolls  extant  for  this  year,  but  they  cannot  be  called 
duplicates  in  a  strict  sense.  They  are  alike  in  words  and  figures,  but  they 
differ  in  the  order  of  the  paragraphs.  As  far  as  the  "  custus  calcetorum," 
they  agree,  and  then  branch  off  into  different  arrangements.  Having 
in  view  all  the  other  Rolls  issued  under  Walsingham's  eye,  we  cannot  fail 
to  decide  which  is  the  corrected  and  correct  Roll.  The  incorrect  Roll  is 
in  the  better  preservation,  and  is  9  ft.  6  in.  long ;  the  other  is  only  6  ft.  10  in., 
having  lost  the  opening,  which  has  had  to  be  supplied  from  the  longer  Roll. 
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ON 
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(&fan  Of  Wafeittgflann     Sacrist  from   Michs.    1325 
to  Michs.    1326. 


The  accounts  for  the  12  months  which  followed  Roll  iv.  are  lost, 
Roll  v.  therefore  advances  another  year,  and  in  it  we  can  clearly  observe  the 
onward  movement  of  the  Sacrist's  work  in  both  departments  of  his  duties. 

In  the  general  expense  of  the  Sacrist's  Office,  the  reconstruction  of 
the  premises  of  the  Sacristy  which  border  on  Stepil  Row  is  not  only 
advancing  but  reaching  further  development  under  a  plan  of  increasing 
magnitude.  The  Sacrist  has  found  it  necessary  to  enlarge  the  area  which 
belonged  to  his  Office  and  has  acquired  land  on  the  Manor  of  the  Bishop 
for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  house  for  the  Goldsmith  of  the  Monastery. 

It  would  appear  that  when  the  estates  of  the  Abbacy  of  Ely  were 
divided  between  the  first  Bishop  and  the  Prior  and  Convent,  all  manorial 
rights  in  the  ville  or  township  of  Ely  were  in  due  proportion  assigned 
to  the  Chapter  or  the  Bishop,  and  that  in  accordance  with  this  division 
the  soil  or  the  tenements  in  the  Stepil  Row  fell  in  part  to  the  one  Manor, 
in  part  to  the  other. 

Thus  Alan  of  Walsingham  in  1325-6  found  himself  confronted  with 
the  fact  that,  in  order  to  wall  round  and  extend  his  premises,  he  must  make 
purchases  of  land,  and  incur  other  expenses  j  and  it  is  in  this  we  must  look 
for  the  explanation  of  one  of  the  earliest  entries  in  this  Roll  v.  which  tells 
of  a  payment  of  jQ'j  to  the  Bishop  "  for  stalls  or  shops  lately  purchased 
within  the  new  wall  of  the  Sacristy."  This  entry  appears  not  for  this 
year  only,  but  in  all  succeeding  accounts  of  the  Sacristy;  and  further 
light  is  thrown  on  the  matter  by  an  entry,  on  page  57,  which  speaks  of 
an  expenditure  of  jQio.  17s.  nd.  (the  figures  are  in  the  margin)  for  what 
has  been  done  within  the  Sacristy. 
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So  far  we  have  only  the  earliest  part  of  an  extensive  undertaking  which 
the  monkish  historians  treat  as  a  separate  work  redounding  to  Alan's 
praise,  and  which  figures  among  the  larger  outlays  of  money  which  were 
made  in  his  days '. 

It  is  to  this  large  outlay  that  the  Monastery  of  Ely  is  indebted  for  the 
buildings  which  now  abut  on  the  High  Street,  and  of  which  the  chief 
features  are,  the  great  tower  with  the  fire-proof  room  over  the  archway 
which  forms  the  main  entry  into  the  College,  and  the  lesser  tower  which 
is  now  used  as  a  belfry  for  the  parish  of  Holy  Trinity  and  for  a  receptacle 
for  the  fire-engines  of  the  city.  This  latter  tower  was  the  boundary  of  the 
land  which  Alan  acquired  or  possessed  towards  the  west,  and  from  it  he 
turned  his  buildings  southward  to  the  Lady  Chapel. 

The  historians  of  the  Monastery  explain  that  this  lesser  tower  was 
designed  to  provide  a  shop  for  the  Goldsmith  on  the  ground  floor,  with 
one  room  for  a  "  counting-bord  "  above,  and  another  for  stores2.  The 
erection  of  the  wall  in  the  Sacristy  and  the  stone  "camera"  in  the  angle 
of  the  new  buildings  are  both  mentioned  in  this  Roll,  page  55. 

The  cost  of  the  Goldsmith's  shop  in  the  Sacristy  is  entered  on  page  57, 
but  an  error  of  the  scribe,  which  was  made  in  the  original  Roll,  has 
necessarily  been  repeated  in  the  transcript.  The  figures  of  the  cost, 
^10.  17^.  nd.,  have  been  placed  in  the  left  hand  margin,  whereas  they 
should  have  been  on  the  right  hand  side,  forming  another  "summa" 
necessary  to  make  the  addition   of  all   expenses   correct,  as   given   on 

page  59,  ;£i77-  "•  7^- 

The  seven  entries  of  purchases  of  shops,  which  follow  with  a  new 
"  summa  "  (which  is  wrongly  added),  have  reference  to  another  acquisi- 
tion of  property  carried  out  by  Alan  in  the  neighbouring  Cemetery. 

For  it  appears  that  although  the  hands  of  the  Sacrist  seem  to  have  been 
sufficiently  full  of  diverse  works,  he  threw  himself  into  another  enterprise ; 
and  got  into  his  possession  four  more  cottages  also  needing  to  be  repaired. 
These  were  in  the  Cemetery,  two  lying  on  the  one  side,  two  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Stepil  gate,  forming  the  line  which  touched  the  corner  tower  of  the 
Sacrist's  new  building  on  the  east  and  continued  westward  as  far  as 
the  Cemetery  extends. 

1  "  Custus  noui  muri  juxta  Cimiterium  cum  seldis  ibidem  perquisitis,  una  cum 
constructione  nouarum  domorum,  portarum,  et  murorum  per  circuitum  in  Sacristaria 
per  xij  annos  clxxx/.  xiijs.  x}d.  et  quadrans.  Unde  pro  quatuor  seldis  perquisitis 
xj/.  x  denarii."     Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  644. 

2  "  In  angulo  quoque  boreali  juxta  cimiterium  cameram  lapideam  quadratam  plumbo 
tectam  construxit.  In  cujus  parte  superiori  est  camera  quredam  cum  mensa  quadrata  ad 
calculandum  et  ad  proventus  officio  pertinentes  recipiendum.  Sub  qua  est  duplex 
camera  muro  lapideo  diuisa,  una  pro  selda  aurifabri,  et  alia  pro  quodam  parvo  cellario 
pro  vino  officii,  cum  habeatur,  reponendo."    Anglia  Sacra,  i.  p.  646. 
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And  why  this  design  to  obtain  four  more  tenements  ?  Is  it  pure  greedi- 
ness ?  Nay,  it  is  an  act  of  loyal  duty  to  his  office.  Those  four  cottages 
were  from  ancient  times  the  property  of  the  Ely  Sacrist,  charged  with  the 
obligation  of  providing  candles  for  the  Cathedral  Altars ;  and  in  some  way 
they  had  slipped  out  of  the  hands  of  his  predecessors  and  had  come  to  be 
regarded  as  episcopal  property.  A  copy  of  a  deed  by  Bishop  de  Longchamp 
touching  these  cottages  is  preserved  in  an  Ely  episcopal  register,  from 
which  it  is  evident  that  the  "selde,"  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  before 
Alan's  time,  had  acquired  an  uncomfortable  way  of  getting  out  of  the 
Sacrist's  possession,  and  that  the  Sacrist  of  that  day  had  had  recourse  to 
his  Bishop  for  a  written  witness  that  they  belonged  to  his  office1. 

It  was  doubtless  through  that  deed  that  Alan  was  able  to  re-enter  on 
the  possession  of  the  cottages,  though  not  without  considerable  expense  for 
remunerating  the  tenants  and  for  obtaining  the  King's  recognition  of  his 
claim.  This  story  will  explain  an  entry  on  page  58  of  this  Roll,  "  Paid  to 
the  Lord  King  for  his  recognition  of  the  tenements  which  belonged  to  the 
Sacristy  in  Ely  on  the  vacation  of  Bishop  Ketene."  A  lengthened  account, 
in  seven  paragraphs  on  page  57,  gives  Alan's  own  statement  concerning 
the  expenses  of  the  transaction2. 

The  Sacrist  is  also  much  occupied  this  year  with  his  stable ;  he 
purchases  a  new  palfrey  at  the  fair  of  Wynewaloy3,  giving  for  it  the  large 
price  of  £6.  17 s.  id.,  and  the  scribe  tells  us  that  a  saddle  and  bridle  "de 
nouo  "  were  bought  for  the  Sacrist. 

On  the  supposition  that  one  shilling  at  that  time  is  represented  by 
twenty  shillings  now,  the  price  paid  by  Alan  for  his  palfrey  at  the  fair  would 
be  ^137.  is.  8d.;  but  this  is  not  the  largest  price  recorded  in  a  Sacrist's 


1  Willielmus,  Dei  Gratia,  Episcopus  Elyensis  Apostolice  sedis  Legatus,  et  Domini 
Regis  Cancel larius,  omnibus  See.  Matris  Ecclesie  filiis,  Salutem.  Noverit  universitas 
vestra  nos  concessisse  Sacrarie  Elyensis  Ecclesie  et  ad  luminaria  ipsius  Ecclesie  assignare, 
quatuor  sopas  in  Ely.  Quarum  due  adherent  turri  Sci.  Petri  ex  parte  orientali,  alie  due 
ex  parte  occidentali  in  puram  et  perpetuam  elemosinam ;  que  sope  ante  tempus  Episco- 
patus  nostri  ad  predictam  Sacristariam  pertinebant.    Bishop  of  Ely,  Registrum  M,  p.  168. 

2  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  in  the  survey  of  Ely  by  Bp  Fordham,  100  years  later, 
these  same  four  cottages  appear,  two  on  each  side  of  the  Stepil  gate ;  and  they  are  noted 
as  being  in  the  ownership  of  the  Sacrist. 

The  name  assigned  to  the  Stepil  gate  in  Bishop  de  Longchamp's  deed  is  of  no  little 
interest — "Turris  Sci.  Petri." 

3  At  Wynewaloy,  in  Norfolk,  where  the  Sacrist  purchased  his  horse,  was  a  re- 
ligious House  belonging  to  the  Abbey  of  Musterol  in  the  diocese  of  Amiens,  France. 
That  Abbey  sold  it  in  1321  ;  and  in  1336  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Elizabeth 
de  Burgh,  Lady  of  Clare,  a  benefactress  of  Ely,  who  is  mentioned  on  page  99  of  Roll 
viij.  It  took  its  name  from  St  Winwaloch  or  Guenolo,  and  had  the  privilege  of  fair, 
which  Alan  himself  attended  this  year,  as  he  tells  us  in  page  58,  charging  the  office  with 
boat  and  carriage  hire  and  with  food  from  the  store-room.  Cf.  Taylor,  Index  Monasticus, 
Norwich  (ed.  183 1). 
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Compotus  ;  in  Roll  ii.  a  horse  presented  to  the  Bishop  was  valued  at 
;£i6,  which,  by  the  same  scale,  works  out  at  ^320.  And  the  suggestion 
is  precluded  that  this  large  sum  was  given  for  several  horses,  by  the  entry 
"  pro  j.  equo  "  given  to  the  Bishop.  Such  large  prices  for  ambling  palfreys 
in  the  14th  century  justify  the  unwillingness  of  learned  writers  in  these  days 
to  fix  on  any  certain  ratio  between  the  money  values  of  past  centuries  and 
of  our  own  time. 

More  stone  is  purchased  this  year  for  the  Church,  which  together  with 
stone  dug  for  filling,  etc.,  amounts  to  ^63.  14s.  5^.,  to  which  must  be 
added  for  lime,  etc.,  ^7.  7^.  $d. 

John,  the  master  mason,  receives  his  wages,  which  with  the  payments 
to  other  masons  amount  to  £31.  i8j.  7^.  Master  John  appears  now  to 
have  become  more  settled  in  Ely,  for  a  "  camera  "  or  chamber  is  allotted 
to  him  under  agreement;  he  receives  also  (with  others)  a  robe  and  a  fur  coat. 

The  eight  columns  of  the  Octagon  Tower  are  mounting  up,  doubtless, 
but  of  their  progress  we  have  no  exact  mention.  Some  slings  are  mended, 
a  water  pipe  laid  down,  baskets  and  barrows  and  sling  ropes  provided;  but 
workmen  are  also  occupied,  both  masons  and  carpenters,  in  the  Cemetery, 
putting  up  a  paling  of  boards,  which  is  described  as  being  outside  the 
Church  door.  The  hinges  and  a  lock  which  were  bought,  were  (we  may 
suppose)  for  an  opening  in  the  paling,  and  the  door  spoken  of  in  the 
Church  may  have  been  in  the  position  now  occupied  by  the  large  entrance, 
restored  and  renewed  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  If  so,  the  result  would  be 
the  enclosing  a  large  part  of  the  so-called  Cemetery  towards  the  east,  for 
the  convenience  of  the  workmen  engaged  on  the  Church ;  the  whole  area 
of  the  now  existing  burial  ground  probably  not  being  needed  for  interments 
in  the  14th  century.  The  exact  position  in  which  a  charnel  house  stood 
has  not  been  discovered. 

The  accounts  for  the  year  1325 — 1326  are  as  follows : 

Expenses  of  the  Sacristy  including 

arrears;    and    2   purchases   of 

shops 
Cost  of  Novum  Opus 


Receipts  of  the  Sacristy 
Donations 


123-  5- 

7 
6* 

244.  3. 
20.  1. 

8f 
8 

£z°°-  7-  i± 

264.  5.  4| 

Deficiency  at  end  of  year  36.   1.  2>h 

The  length  of  the  Roll  is  6  feet  6  inches.  The  heading  is  imperfect ; 
the  sinister  side  in  bad  condition ;  and  the  marginal  notes  wanting.  Large 
portions  quite  illegible.  It  commences  with  expenses.  The  Custus  Noui 
Operis  is  on  the  last  skin,  with  summary  of  all  expenditure  at  the  foot.  In 
dorso  the  receipts. 


NOTES 

ON 

ROLL    NO.    VI. 

(g,fan  of  WafBtngflann     Sacrist  from  Michs.   1334 
to  Michs.    1335. 


For  eight  years,  there  is  an  interlude  of  unbroken  silence  touching  the 
work  going  on  under  Walsingham's  superintendence  ;  all  the  Sacrist  Rolls 
for  that  period  have  perished  or  at  least  have  gone  astray. 

This  huge  gap  accentuates  the  doubt,  already  expressed,  whether  the 
extant  Rolls  for  the  20  years  of  Alan's  work  on  the  Church  can  be  made  to 
yield  any  clear  scheme  of  the  continuous  growth  of  the  building  of  the 
central  tower. 

A  table,  however,  of  the  Rolls  which  are  missing  after  our  Roll  v., 
though  it  be  no  better  than  an  obituary  notice,  will  enable  us  to  realize  how 
great  is  the  hiatus  between  that  Roll  and  Roll  vi. 

The  Sacrist  Roll  v.,  which  closed  at  Michaelmas  1326,  gives  Alan's 
account  of  the  fourth  year  of  his  work  according  to  the  computation  of  the 
historians  of  the  Monastery.      After  this  begins  the  tale  of  losses  ;  there 
are  no  Sacrist's  accounts  for  the  following  years  : 
Michaelmas  1326  to  1327, 
„  1327  to   1328, 

in  which  year  the  stone  octagon  was  completed  and  the  wooden  structure 

commenced1; 

Michaelmas  1328  to  1329, 

1329  to  1330, 

„  1330  to  1331, 

1331  to  1332, 

1332  to  1333, 

1333  to  1334. 

l  "  Quod  quidem  opus  usque  ad  superiorem  tabulatum  per  vi.  annos  consummatum 
anno  Domini  mcccxxviii.  Et  statim  illo  anno  ilia  artificiosa  structura  lignea  novi 
Campanilis... super  predictum  opus  lapideum  sedificanda  fuit  incepta."  Anglia  Sacra, 
vol.  i.,  p.  644. 
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These  years  can  neither  be  filled  from  contemporary  documents,  nor  by  the 
liveliest  imagination ;  yet,  if  they  must  be  spanned  by  a  sudden  leap,  the 
possibilities  which  lay  in  them  of  a  considerable  advance  in  the  woodwork 
of  the  Lantern  must  not  be  ignored  when  Roll  vi.  is  opened. 

The  ordinary  business  of  the  office  went  forward  this  year  as  in  earlier 
Rolls ;  the  usual  expenses  appearing  under  the  accustomed  heads. 

Two  marginal  notes,  however,  which  are  interpolated,  are  of  peculiar 
significance,  as  introducing  new  matter  ;  and  as  indicating  that  the  Sacrist 
was  feeling  himself  free  at  that  time  (the  13th  year  of  his  work)  to  let  his 
energies  run  out  beyond  the  limit  of  his  ordinary  duties ;  and  beyond  the 
imposed  work  of  the  "  nouum  opus." 

At  the  bottom  of  page  67  in  the  transcript  is  a  paragraph  which  is 
headed  by  the  note,  "  Custus  tegularie  noue  camere" — the  cost  of  the  tiles 
for  a  new  chamber. 

Concerning  this  chamber,  so  many  documents  have  to  be  brought 
into  court  to  establish  it  in  its  true  position,  and  to  distinguish  its  origin 
and  purpose,  that  it  is  thought  better  to  relegate  the  whole  subject  to 
Appendix  B  which  is  concerned  with  the  buildings  erected  while  Alan  of 
Walsingham  held  an  official  position  in  the  Monastery. 

We  may,  however,  take  notice  in  passing  that  this  camera  has  a  place 
given  to  it  in  the  Chronicler's  list  of  notable  buildings  erected  in  Alan's 
time ;  that  its  cost  was  said  to  have  been  ^60.  17^.  cfed.  and  that  it  took 
three  years  in  building. 

More  than  half  of  this  expenditure,  nearly  ^34,  is  entered  against  the 
work  of  this  year,  but  nothing  in  the  Roll  enables  us  to  determine  to 
which  of  the  three  years  this  expenditure  belongs. 

The  purchase  of  fen  turves  for  burning  the  tiles,  which  were  wall  tiles 
not  roofing  tiles,  and  the  baking  of  them  by  William  Tyler,  need  not  be 
taken  to  indicate  more  than  the  provision  of  a  store  to  be  at  hand 
when  they  would  be  required  for  the  building  ;  while  the  digging  of  stone 
"  for  filling,"  and  of  sand,  with  the  purchases  of  chalk  or  lime,  seem  to 
suggest  that  the  work  might  have  been  only  in  its  earlier  stages. 

John  Attegrene,  whose  name  appears  here  for  the  first  time,  although 
he  is  not  called  a  master  mason,  was  apparently  in  charge  of  the  building 
— of  Henry  Pauag  we  know  nothing — the  cost  of  the  masons  and  others 
helping  them  amounted  to  ^23.  13^.  \id.;  Attegrene  himself  receives  a 
mark  for  his  robe  and  one  pound  for  his  stipend,  a  sum  which  would 
represent  only  8  or  9  weeks'  work  unless  he  had  been  receiving  his  board 
at  the  Sacrist's  Hall  or  Hospice. 

The  roof  of  this  camera  is  described  elsewhere  in  a  contemporary 
document  as  having  been  of  lead,  "  plumbo  tecta."  The  lead  may  have 
been  previously  stored  in  the  Sacrist's  building  yard,  or  purchased  later. 
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One  large  purchase  appears  under  the  "  nouum  opus  "  this  year  (page  72) 
and  may  either  have  gone  into  store,  or  have  been  used  for  the  roofing  of 
the  space  between  the  upper  part  of  the  stone  octagon  and  the  uprights  of 
the  wooden  octagon  for  the  protection  of  the  framework  of  timbers  which 
had  been  fixed  between  the  two. 

The  second  marginal  note  in  this  Roll  which  is  of  exceptional  character 
is  on  page  68 ;  and  relates  to  purchases  of  lands  and  tenements  at  a  place 
called  Brame,  an  outskirt  of  Ely.  In  this  we  have  a  brief  notice  of  one  of 
the  most  important  acts  of  Alan  of  Walsingham's  career ;  which  finds 
special  mention  in  a  long  and  interesting  document  which  he  drew  up  a 
short  time  before  his  death,  and  wherein  he  declared  that  the  acquisition 
of  Brame  had  been  secured  "by  much  labour  and  by  very  large  sums  of 
money." 

It  was  from  the  manor  of  Brame  that  the  hereditary  Goldsmiths  of  Ely 
in  part  drew  their  official  stipend ;  and  it  was  evidently  through  his  interest 
in  that  payment  that  Alan  was  anxious  to  get  the  estate  into  the  hands  of 
the  Prior  and  Convent.  A  lengthier  account,  therefore,  of  this  transaction 
will  be  more  conveniently  put  off  to  an  appendix  in  which  the  history  and 
status  of  the  Goldsmiths  will  receive  more  careful  attention. 

The  purchase  of  Brame  is  also  given  by  the  writers  of  the  Chronicles  of 
the  Bishops  in  the  list  of  works  done  "  tempore  Alani  de  Walsingham," 
where  the  purchase  money  paid  for  the  two  parts  of  Brame  agrees  in  amount 
with  the  entry  in  the  transcript,  page  68,  ^190.  135.  6d} 

In  passing  on  to  take  up  the  story  of  the  "  nouum  opus  "  after  the  void 
of  eight  years,  the  employment  of  Alan's  energies  on  these  two  enterprises, 
the  building  of  the  new  camera,  and  the  purchase  of  Brame,  becomes 
of  extreme  importance  when  we  endeavour  to  estimate  the  progress  which 
the  Sacrist  had  made  in  the  erection  of  the  central  tower. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  thought  that  he  would  have  thrown  himself  into  two 
undertakings  which  must  seem  to  us  to  have  been  works  of  supererogation, 
unless  the  special  building  which  had  been  committed  to  him  by  the 
Chapter  had  so  far  advanced  that  his  responsibility  for  it  had  been  to  a 
great  extent  relieved. 

By  the  witness  of  the  historians  of  the  Monastery  six  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  stone  octagon  had  been  consummated  up  to  the  tabulatum,  and 
since  the  timber  work  had  been  commenced  upon  it ;  we  may,  therefore, 
consider,  assisted  by  the  general  trend  of  Alan's  actions  recorded  in  this 

l  "  Perquisitio  duarum  partium  de  Brame... scilicet  de  Walsham  et  de  Baas  clxxx. 
librae,  x.  librae,  xiij.  solidi,  vj.  denarii."      Anglia  Sacra,   vol.  i.,  p.  644. 
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Roll,  that  the  most  severe  and  critical  parts  of  the  erection  of  the  wooden 
octagon  would,  by  this  time,  have  been  securely  finished. 

Our  appeal  then  must  be  to  the  text  of  the  sixth  Roll,  to  interrogate  it 
whether  such  a  priori  suggestions  find  corroboration  in  the  entries  of  that 
important  year ;  or  whether  no  signs  are  discernible  in  it  of  a  very  practical 
advance  having,  by  that  time,  been  made  in  the  Sacrist's  building  work. 

Unfortunately  the  scribe  in  this  Roll  is  more  than  usually  laconic  in 
his  statements  under  the  heading  "  Custus  noui  operis  " ;  he  scarcely  gives 
to  it  19  lines  of  his  parchments  ;  and  is  altogether  silent  as  to  the  place  in 
which,  and  the  work  on  which,  the  masons  and  carpenters  were  engaged. 
A  few  lines  are  given  to  some  items  evidently  copied  out  of  the  bills  of 
the  blacksmith;  and  one  whole  paragraph  is  occupied  by  purchases  of 
materials  for  the  painters'  use.  Carpenters  and  masons  are  indeed  at  work 
on  the  Church,  for  they  receive  between  them  the  sum  of  ^41.  iox  od.; 
while  a  new  Magister  Carpentarius  appears  for  the  first  time,  William  of 
Hurle  or  Hurley,  to  whom  is  paid  the  large  fee  of  £8  for  the  year.  Of 
him  we  shall  have  to  speak  further  on,  but  the  circumstance  which  now 
attracts  us  is  the  painting  or  decoration  just  mentioned,  for  in  that  we  seem 
to  have  an  indication  of  the  advance  of  the  Sacrist's  building  operations  on 
which  we  can  rely. 

XX 

The  entry  runs  thus — In  iiij  libris  rubei  plumbi  empt.  pro  volta  Noui 
Campanilis  depingenda. 

The  vault  of  the  new  campanile  can  indeed  only  mean  the  great 
circular  dome,  which,  rising  from  the  8  stone  columns  at  a  point  62  feet 
from  the  ground,  ascended  in  an  arch  30  feet  higher,  and  so  formed  the 
curb  of  the  lesser  octagon,  through  which  the  eye  of  one  standing  on  the 
floor  of  the  Church  passes  upwards. 

And,  of  this  dome,  the  portion  which  would  have  been  first  ready 
to  receive  decoration  would  have  been  the  visible  boarding  which  covered 
the  lower  part  of  the  framework  of  timbers.  "The  vaulting  ribs  of  the 
apparent  dome  as  seen  from  below  carry  none  of  the  weight  of  the  Lantern 
and  are,  indeed,  merely  an  ornamental  casing  to  the  radial  struts  which  do 
the  real  work1." 

And  if  this  was  so,  and  if  the  wooden  vault  was  ready  to  receive 
decoration,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  heavy  timber  work  which  it 
concealed  must  have  been  already  satisfactorily  completed;  more  especially 
as  the  only  protection  which  the  inside  of  the  vault  could  have  received 
from  the  rain,  must  have  been  the  roof  which  was  laid  from  wooden 
octagon  to  stone  octagon,  18  feet  above  the  level  of  the  curb  of  the  great 


l  Cf.  Dean  Stubbs,  Historical  Memorials  of  Ely  Cathedral,  p.  149. 
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dome.  And  until  the  great  angle  posts  had  been  set  up  in  their  order  all 
round  the  octagon  to  provide  the  supports  for  the  roof  rafters,  there  would 
be  nothing  to  prevent  the  water  from  descending  in  floods  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  painted  boards,  and  settling  in  the  lowest  narrow  points,  we 
may  call  them  pockets,  of  the  enclosed  woodwork. 

For  these  simple  reasons,  an  ordinary  intelligence  would  conclude  that 
the  chief  timbers  of  the  Lantern,  even  up  to  the  level  of  the  roofing  rafters, 
would  have  been  fixed  before  the  painting  of  the  vault  of  the  Lantern 
would  have  been  taken  in  hand. 

And  it  would  not  indeed  have  been  thought  necessary  to  labour  this 
point  further,  if  it  had  not  been  that  a  well  known  and  esteemed  writer,  in 
his  work  on  the  Architectural  History  of  Ely  Cathedral,  in  commenting  on 
another  entry  in  the  accounts  of  the  office  of  the  Sacristy  in  this  same 
Roll,  suggested  an  interpretation  of  it  which  runs  counter  to  what  has  been 
here  advanced1. 

The  entry  on  which  his  conclusion  appears  to  have  been  formed,  is  to 
be  found  on  page  65  in  the  transcript,  and  may  be  thus  rendered  in 
English  : 

"  Marginal  note  :  Expenses  of  the  house  [of  the  Sacrist].  Mem,  That 
8  carpenters  were  boarded  with  the  servants  of  the  Lord  [Sacrist]  through 
nine  weeks  for  the  exaltation,  or  raising,  of  great  posts  in  the  new  choir." 

The  comment  in  the  Architectural  History  on  these  words  is:  "The 
great  posts  are  no  doubt  the  great  angle  posts  of  the  wooden  octagon." 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  security  of  this  decision,  and  with  all 
consideration  for  the  good  faith  of  the  writer,  some  doubt  must,  in  the 
cause  of  truth,  be  permitted,  whether  the  comment  really  represents  with 
fairness  the  written  entry. 

The  words  of  the  scribe  are,  "pro  magnis  postibus  exaltandis,"  a  very 
vague  expression,  defining  neither  the  number  nor  the  character  of  the  posts. 

The  deduction,  that  the  posts  must  be  the  great  angle  posts  of  the 
wooden  octagon,  that  is  8  in  number,  is  certainly  open  to  doubt. 

The  carpenters  in  question  were  indeed  8 ;  but  how,  or  by  what 
reasoning  the  posts  became  8  also,  we  know  not ;  was  it  that  the  8  was 
by  an  act  of  unconscious  cerebration  passed  on  to  the  timbers  ?  or  had  the 
writer  in  his  own  mind  any  distinct  ground  for  his  assertion?  Unfortun- 
ately Canon  Stewart  did  not  enter  into  any  explanation  of  the  reasons  on 
which  he  founded  his  judgment.  And  the  mere  assertion  that  the  "great 
posts  "  must  have  been  eight  in  number,  and  that  they  must  have  been  of 
one  particular  character — "  angle  posts  " — cannot  carry  conviction.     Very 


1  See  "On  the  Architectural  History  of   Ely  Cathedral,"  by  Rev.  D.  J.  Stewart, 
Hon.  Canon  of  Ely,  p.  99. 
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many  great  posts  must  have  been  carried  up  before  the  wooden  octagon 
could  have  arrived  at  completion ;  yes,  and  even  for  a  long  time  after  the 
angle  timbers  had  been  set  in  their  places. 

The  wood  required  even  for  the  upper  stages  above  the  stone  octagon, 
must  have  been  considerable.  The  diameter  of  the  Lantern  inside  was 
30  feet;  the  circuit  of  its  8  sides  more  than  160  feet;  the  angle  posts,  for 
which  many  strong  beams  would  be  needed  to  bind  them  all  together, 
rose  50  feet  beyond  the  roof  which  was  to  protect  the  great  dome  from 
the  rain ;  while  a  roof  had  to  be  constructed  for  the  second  vaulting ;  a 
floor  above  for  the  belfry ;  and  yet  more  roof  rafters  to  receive  the  leaden 
covering.  It  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  and  scarcely  reasonable,  to  run  to 
the  conclusion  that  "  the  posts  were  no  doubt  the  great  angle  posts." 

It  is  to  be  remarked  further  that  in  the  Architectural  History  of  Ely 
Cathedral  no  suggestion  is  offered  as  to  what  the  Sacrist's  workmen  could 
have  been  doing  for  the  first  five  years,  if  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  building 
of  the  wooden  structure  they  were  only  just  taking  in  hand  the  elevation 
of  the  corner  pillars  of  the  Lantern. 

On  this  point  probably  even  professional  experts  would  be  unwilling  to 
express  a  decided  judgment ;  and  those  who  are  not  experts  may  well  be 
shy  of  entering  on  a  ground  where  angels  fear  to  tread. 

It  may  be  well,  however,  to  record  an  opinion  which  has  been  very 
generally  accepted,  that  the  original  system  of  the  construction  of  the 
framework  of  the  wooden  octagon  was  far  less  complicated  than  it  now 
appears  to  be  after  the  many  alterations  and  additions  it  has  received. 

The  honour  and  glory  of  the  stone  octagon  comes  mainly  from  the 
mingled  simplicity  and  grandeur  of  the  thought  which  gave  birth  to  a 
creation  of  great  originality,  "standing,"  as  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  expressed 
it,  "  alone  in  its  design  among  English  medieval  structures.  Instead  of 
rebuilding  the  four  great  piers  of  the  central  tower  he  [Alan]  wholly 
removed  them,  and  stepping  back  one  bay  in  every  direction  he  adopted 
the  eight  next  pillars  as  the  points  of  support  for  his  new  tower." 

But  yet  in  the  practical  working  out  of  this  conception  ;  in  the  building 
of  the  columns  of  the  stone  octagon  ;  in  the  insertion  of  the  windows  ;  the 
carrying  up  of  the  walls  to  the  height  of  the  tabulatum  where  he  left  off ; 
there  would  have  been  no  special  difficulties  to  the  craftsmen  of  the  14th 
century. 

And  so  also  with  regard  to  the  Lantern.  The  honour  and  glory  of  it 
would  lie  in  the  inspiration  of  the  idea  of  raising  aloft  a  wooden  building 
resting  on  no  direct  visible  supports  on  the  ground,  but  formed  through  the 
contraction  of  an  irregular  octagon,  70  feet  in  diameter,  until  it  was  reduced 
to  an  octagon  of  equal  sides  having  a  diameter  of  only  30  feet. 
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Section  of  Ely  Dome  and  Lantern. 
From   Bentham's   ELY,  plate  XLIV. 
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This  magnificent  idea,  developing  also  a  special  grace  in  the  unequal 
sides  of  the  vaulting  of  the  dome,  once  begotten  in  the  brain  and  con- 
veyed to  paper,  would  not  in  the  setting  up  of  the  necessary  timbers  be  a 
very  heavy  tax  on  the  experienced  carpenters  of  that  day. 

An  eminent  architect  and  chronicler  of  the  works  of  Cathedral  Builders 
has  lately  written  :  "  Walsingham's  dome  is  really  a  development  of  the 
wood  vaulting  of  York  Chapter  House,  combined  with  the  common  con- 
struction of  the  Monastery  kitchens  and  their  central  ventilators.  There 
were  certainly  carpenters  about,  to  whom  the  Sacrist  could  confide  the 
construction  of  his  idea  of  an  octagon  Lantern1." 

It  is  interesting  also  to  notice  how  Essex,  the  architect  employed 
in  1757  to  report  on  the  condition  of  the  Lantern,  seems  to  have  been 
struck  with  the  fewness  of  the  timbers  employed  to  sustain  so  great  a 
weight. 

"  The  prodigious  quantity  of  timber  and  lead  of  which  it  is  composed," 
he  wrote,  "  was  at  first  supported  by  sixteen  pieces  of  timber  only ;  of 
which  number  seven  or  eight  are  now  rotten  and  unfit  for  supports ;  so 
that  the  whole  weight  is  now  unequally  supported  by  those  that  remain 
sound2." 

The  erection  of  the  wooden  octagon,  it  should  also  be  noticed,  would 
have  been  rendered  the  more  easy  by  the  circumstance  of  its  not  having 
been  built  on  the  top  of  the  walls  of  the  stone  octagon,  but  sunk  down 
within  the  octagon  itself.  So  that  the  vertical  timbers  which  formed  the 
eight-sided  mouth  of  the  great  dome  were  encompassed  round  about  by  a 
wall  18  feet  high;  which  wall,  with  its  eight  sides,  offered  shelter  and 
support  to  the  timbers  which  were  gradually  forming  the  Lantern  both  above 
and  below  the  level  of  the  curbs. 

A  second  advantage  favouring  the  labours  of  the  carpenters  commencing 
work  in  1328,  would  have  arisen  from  their  having  inherited,  and  entered 
into  possession  of,  the  huge  scaffolding  which  had  gradually  been  built  up 
during  the  growth  of  the  stonework  to  the  tabulatum  with  which  the  walls 
terminated.  Such  a  scaffolding  running  round  the  stone  octagon  in  the 
inside  must  have  greatly  facilitated  the  setting  and  securing  the  Lantern 
timbers. 

Thus  may  it  seem  within  the  power  of  the  army  of  workmen  under  the 
Sacrist's  command  to  have  made  a  considerable  advance  in  the  wooden » 
octagon  between  1328  and  1334;  while  all,  who  are  interested  in  Alan's 
great  work,  may  in  some  degree  be  able  to  grasp  the  idea  that  a  timber 
building  seemingly  in  the  air,  and  having  no  direct  visible  support  on  the 
ground   94   feet   below,  may  yet  have   been   sustained   in   extraordinary 

1  The  Cathedral  Builders  in  England,  by  E.  S.  Prior,  p.  75. 

2  British  Museum  MSS.  Additional  5842,  pp.  345— 348.     Essex's  Survey,  July  1757. 
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rigidity  by  a  system  of  struts  fixed  up  and  down  in  a  surrounding  wall, 
aided  by  cross  beams,  necessary  for  a  belfry  and  a  roof. 

It  is  this  system  of  rigidity  attained  by  interframed  timbers  which  seems 
to  help  us  to  understand  how  it  was  that  the  great  structure,  which  Essex 
found  to  have  lost  seven  or  eight  supports  out  of  sixteen,  had  not  utterly 
collapsed.  And  it  is  scarcely  competent  for  any  to-day  to  assert  that  the 
great  angle  posts  had  been  omitted  from  this  framework  until  six  years  had 
elapsed  from  its  commencement ;  except,  indeed,  the  Sacrist  himself  had 
given  us  this  information.  This,  however,  he  has  not  done,  for  in  the 
place  of  his  words  "  some  great  posts,"  it  is  not  fitting  to  substitute  other 
words  "  eight  great  angle  posts  of  the  wooden  octagon." 

But  in  the  cause  of  truth  it  is  necessary  also  to  enter  a  caveat  against 
the  substitution  of  this  expression  "  the  wooden  octagon  "  for  the  Sacrist's 
words  which  run  thus  :  "  To  raise  great  posts  in  the  new  choir." 

This  thrusting  out  of  written  words  in  old  documents  and  the  interpola- 
tion of  others,  is  not  only  very  illogical  but  also  must  undermine  all  confi- 
dence in  the  value  of  the  entries  we  find  in  them.  It  is  more  reasonable 
and  modest  to  attribute  to  Alan  of  Walsingham  a  fair  understanding  of  what 
he  was  doing  and  where  he  was  working,  and  to  open  our  minds  to  the 
possibility  that  new  forms  of  words  in  his  entries  may  have  been  used 
because  a  new  thing  was  in  the  writer's  mind. 

Instead,  then,  of  rejecting  "in  nouo  choro"  out  of  this  memorandum 
and  rectifying  it  by  "  in  the  wooden  octagon,"  may  we  not  first  set  ourselves 
to  enquire,  whether  it  was  indeed  quite  impossible  that  the  carpenters 
mentioned  there  may  have  been  required  somewhere,  in  some  place,  to 
which  the  words  "  nouus  chorus  "  might  have  been  applicable  ? 

The  word  choir,  in  its  most  technical  and  perhaps  its  most  correct 
sense,  must  be  the  Ritual  Choir.  The  dictionaries  define  it  thus  :  "Chorus 
— Pars  Ecclesie  in  qua  clerus  consistit  et  canit." 

In  that  technical  and  limited  sense  the  Sacrist  could  scarcely  have  used 
the  word  in  the  year  1335,  when  this  Roll  was  written.  Certainly  the  fabric 
of  platforms,  seats  and  stalls  with  carved  canopies,  in  which  the  monks 
had  been  accustomed  to  assemble,  had,  with  the  exception  of  a  portion  at 
the  west  end,  been  swept  away  in  the  catastrophe  of  1322.  Nevertheless 
the  choir-place  still  remained ;  the  marks  of  its  position  might  still  be 
visible  on  the  floor,  and  the  elder  monks,  treading  on  its  site  with 
reverence,  might  speak  of  it  as  the  choir  ;  and  so  also  when  the  dome,  or 
vault,  above  it,  which  was  practically  its  ceiling,  was  completed,  and  its 
wooden  arches  decorated  with  colour,  the  whole,  floor  and  vault,  forming  a 
single  building,  would  be  naturally  united  by  them  in  a  single  name — "  the 
new  choir." 
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And  yet  further  again,  to  the  eastward  of  the  great  octagon  dome,  there 
had  been  rising  up  another  building,  not  less  striking  in  its  beauty,  which 
had  a  legitimate  claim  to  be  called  "the  new  choir." 

From  the  first  erection  of  the  Norman  Church  of  the  12th  century, 
there  had  ever  stood  an  Altar,  west  of  the  great  Altar  and  the  shrine  of  St 
Etheldreda,  which  even  to  Alan's  time  had  changed  neither  its  name  nor 
its  position;  it  was  ever  the  "Altar  of  St  Peter,"  and  the  "Altare  in 
Choro." 

When  Bishop  John  de  Fonlibus  secured  to  the  Chapter  a  benefaction 
by  which  three  candles  were  to  be  kept  continually  lighted  in  the  Church, 
he  ordered  that  "  two  of  them  should  be  placed  before  the  body  of 
St  Etheldreda,  and  the  third  in  the  choir  before  the  Altar  of  St  Peter." 

Bishop  Geoffrey  de  Burgh,  who  died  in  1223,  is  said  by  the  historians 
to  have  been  buried  "ex  parte  boreali  chori." 

Bishop  John  de  Kirkby,  in  1290,  was  buried — "Coram  cruce  ex  parte 
boreali  chori."  And  when  Bishop  John  de  Hotham  was  laid  to  his  rest  at 
the  spot  which  he  himself  had  marked  out  in  his  lifetime,  the  position  is 
thus  noted  in  the  MSS  :  "  Ad  partem  orientalem  Altaris  in  choro  versus 
magnum  Altare." 

And,  in  the  older  days,  the  Church  writers,  in  speaking  of  the  more 
sacred  parts  of  their  Church  which  lay  to  the  east  of  the  great  arch, 
naturally,  though  not  with  absolute  correctness,  applied  to  it  the  term — 
"the  choir." 

Very  wide,  therefore,  was  the  area  which  might  have  been  embraced  in 
the  Sacrist's  thought,  when  he  entered  in  the  6th  Roll  his  memorandum 
concerning  work  allotted  to  the  eight  carpenters  "in  nouo  choro." 

And  who,  in  these  days,  can  venture  to  assert  that  he  used  those  words 
in  error? 


Moreover  a  wider  outlook  over  the  life  of  the  community  of  which  the 
Sacrist  was  but  the  executive,  may  supply  a  thought,  why  in  this  year  1335 
the  expression  "  in  nouo  choro  "  should  have  had  a  place  in  Alan's  Roll. 

Thirteen  years  had  passed  since,  in  the  crash  of  the  fallen  tower,  the 
ritual  choir  had  disappeared  ;  and  though,  at  the  first,  designs  for  new 
buildings  of  surpassing  beauty  would  captivate  the  minds  of  the  brethren, 
yet  as  the  larger  undertaking  brought  year  by  year  new  delays,  hope 
deferred  would  do  its  usual  work,  and  the  desire  would  develop  an 
agitation  in  the  cloisters  that  at  the  first  opportunity  the  ritual  choir  should 
be  reinstated  in  the  Church. 

Some  such  stir  had  apparently  taken  place  in  Canterbury  Cathedral  a 
century  and  a  half  before,  when  after  the  destruction  of  the  ritual  choir  and 
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a  large  portion  of  the  Church  by  fire,  the  monks  had  to  sing  their  daily 
services  in  the  nave. 

"As  the  spring  of  the  sixth  year,"  wrote  Gervase  the  Sacrist,  "was 
coming  on,  and  the  time  for  work  was  advancing,  the  monks,  with  hearts 
heated  by  desire,  took  up  the  preparation  of  the  choir  that  at  the  next 
Easter  they  might  enter  there  " — and  he  adds  "  the  community  was  cast 
out  by  the  fire  from  the  cloister,  as  Adam  was  cast  out  of  Paradise,  in  the 
year  of  the  word  of  God  1174  ; — and  they  returned  into  the  new  choir  at 
nine  o'clock  on  the  vigil  of  Easter  in  the  year  of  grace  11801." 

When  not  only  six,  but  twice  six,  years  had  rolled  by  and  found  the 
monks  of  Ely  still  without  their  ritual  choir,  would  they  not  daily  have 
watched  the  progress  of  the  Sacrist's  work,  and  have  enquired  one  of 
another,  at  each  advance,  Is  not  the  new  choir  now  to  be  taken  in  hand? 

And  this  thought  has  its  rise  not  in  pure  imagination,  but  in  writings 
left  by  other  officers  of  the  Ely  Priory.  They  are  not  of  this  year,  but  of 
the  next  and  subsequent  years.  For  the  year  1335 — 1336,  J.  de  Orwelle 
and  B.  de  Fressingfield  were  treasurers  for  the  Prior  and  Convent ;  and  in 
their  accounts  we  find  they  paid  out  for  the  new  fabric  of  the  choir  for 
three  convocations  of  the  Prior,  100  shillings,  and  under  the  same  date  the 
Cellarer  paid  to  Ralph  of  Saxmundham  for  three  assemblies  of  the  com- 
munity the  sum  of  60  shillings. 

The  variety  in  the  language  used  in  the  two  entries  is  harmonized  and 
explained  in  a  third  extract,  taken  from  the  Roll  of  the  Camerarius  in  the 
following  year — "  paid  to  R.  of  Saxmundham  for  the  stalls,  13^.  4^." 

Of  Saxmundham  and  his  sudden  appearance  in  a  position  of  special 
authority  in  the  Monastery,  further  mention  will  be  made  in  the  Notes  on 
Roll  viii. ;  but  we  may  not  here  omit  to  notice  that  the  interval  between  the 
presentation  by  the  Sacrist  of  his  accounts  which  are  in  this  Roll  vi.,  and  the 
decision  of  the  brethren  to  proceed  to  gather  funds  for  the  new  choir,  must 
have  been  very  brief;  but  whether  the  Sacrist's  advance  in  his  work  had 
first  stirred  the  idea,  or  whether  the  impetus  had  come  from  the  whole 
community,  we  cannot  resist  the  impression  that  the  words  in  this  Roll 
"  in  nouo  choro  "  were  not  written  thoughtlessly  or  without  meaning. 

Leaving,  however,  this  subject  to  be  taken  up  again  when  it  recurs  in 
Roll  vii.,  we  must  return  to  an  entry  in  almost  the  last  paragraph  of 
Roll  vi.,  which  will  require  a  short  digression  to  establish  its  importance  to 
the  Sacrist  and  his  great  work. 

"  A  fee  to  Master  William  de  Hurle,  carpenter,  per  ann.  ^viii."  The 
description  of  this  man  as  a  master  carpenter  and  the  amount  paid  to  him 

1  Cf.  Gervase  of  Canterbury,  vol.  i.  p.  24,  Rolls  Series,  Stubbs. 
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for  the  year,  leads  us  to  desire  some  information  concerning  both  his  earlier 
history  and  the  position  which  he  assumed  at  Ely.  Whether,  if  the  Sacrist 
Rolls  for  the  preceding  years  had  been  forthcoming,  we  should  have  found 
similar  entries  asserting  Hurle's  presence  at  the  Cathedral,  we  are  altogether 
without  clue ;  but  in  the  next  extant  Compotus  (our  Roll  vii.),  which  is  two 
years  later  in  date,  we  have  precisely  the  same  entry  repeated  at  the  close 
of  the  expenses  of  the  "  nouum  opus,"  "  A  fee  to  Master  William  of  Hurle, 
carpenter,  per  ann.  £8."  We  seem  drawn,  therefore,  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  master  carpenter  was  being  entrusted  by  the  Sacrist  with  some  definite 
and  continuous  authority  in  the  building  which  was  then  going  forward  in 
the  Cathedral. 

In  the  earlier  phases  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  central  tower  we  have 
observed  our  Ely  Sacrist  not  hesitating  to  invite  advice  from  London ;  and 
although  we  have  no  knowledge  whether  the  master  of  the  masons  or  the 
master  of  the  carpenters,  who  appeared  then  to  help  Alan,  came  from  the 
metropolis,  it  is  certain  that  they  had  not  hitherto  belonged  to  his  Ely  staff 
of  workmen. 

And  William  of  Hurle,  we  seem  forced  by  contemporary  evidence  to 
believe,  was  invited  to  Ely  on  account  of  engagements  he  had  been 
fulfilling  in  the  important  works  then  being  carried  on  by  the  King,  at 
Westminster,  at  the  Tower  of  London,  and  at  Windsor. 

Fortunately  the  building  Rolls  of  those  great  undertakings  have  been 
preserved  in  the  London  Record  Office,  and  in  them  we  have  interesting 
glimpses,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  character  of  the  operations  in  which 
William  of  Hurle  had  been  engaged,  and  of  the  reputation  which  he  had 
won  by  years  of  steady  labour  in  the  King's  service. 

For  in  the  record  of  the  buildings  undertaken  by  Edward  the  3rd  in  the 
earlier  half  of  the  14th  century,  there  is  no  Magister  Carpentarius  on  whom 
the  Royal  favour  descended  more  richly  than  on  William  of  Hurle l.    He  is 


1  These  parchments  and  papers,  after  lying  unnoticed  for  centuries  in  the  Record 
Office,  were  discovered  by  the  zeal  and  perseverance  of  Mr  Smith  at  the  beginning  of 
last  century,  and  in  part  published  by  him  in  1807,  in  his  valuable  work  "  The 
Antiquities  of  Westminster." 

Shortly  afterwards  Mr  Stevenson,  in  his  "  Appendix  to  Bentham's  History  of 
Ely,"  drew  from  Mr  Smith's  work  not  only  illustrations  of  the  terms  used  by  Alan 
of  Walsingham's  scribes  in  the  Rolls  which  relate  to  the  building  of  the  octagon  and 
lantern,  but  made  the  suggestion  that  the  same  workmen  were  employed  at  Ely  and 
on  the  London  works,  giving  the  names  of  three  as  examples.  They  were — Simon 
of  Lenne,  master  glazier ;  Thomas  Shanks,  painter  ;  and  William  of  Hurle,  master 
carpenter. 

Lastly,  in  1906,  Mr  W.  Lethaby,  in  his  interesting  work  "Westminster  Abbey 
and  the  King's  Craftsmen "  (published  by  Duckworth  and  Co.),  has,  with  increased 
knowledge,  thrown  further  light  on  the  same  subject. 
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first  mentioned  in  1323  as  a  master  carpenter;  and  in  1336  by  the  King's 
warrant,  in  which  the  master  mason,  William  of  Ramseye,  was  made  his 
"  capitalis  cementarius  "  over  all  works  at  the  Tower  of  London,  and  over 
all  royal  castles  on  this  side  the  Trent,  William  of  Hurle  was  appointed 
"  capitalis  carpentarius "  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  with  the  same 
authority,  "  mutatis  mutandis,"  receiving  each  year  a  robe  suitable  to 
his  condition,  and  a  shilling  a  day  from  the  Exchequer. 

It  was  this  honourable  craftsman  who  appears  first  in  Roll  vi. — between 
Mich.  1334  and  Mich.  1335. 

We  may  not  indeed  anticipate  that  a  Magister  Carpentarius,  possessing 
such  a  status  in  the  King's  employment,  would  leave  the  metropolis  and 
take  up  a  permanent  residence  in  Ely.  His  assistance  at  the  provincial 
Cathedral  could  only  be  given,  as  a  modern  architect  gives  his  professional 
services,  by  occasional  visits,  by  designs  and  by  supervision  of  contracts1, 
and  so  we  do  not  find  that  Hurle  had  any  house  assigned  him  in  Ely,  at 
least  at  first ;  neither  robe,  nor  "  furura  "  ;  and  the  arge  fee  paid  to  him  of 
j£S,  equivalent  perhaps  to  ^160  of  money  at  its  present  value,  may  have 
covered  good  service  done  by  him  to  Ely,  by  securing  for  the  Sacrist  other 
superior  London  craftsmen  who  had  been  employed  there,  with  or  under 
him2.  The  Sacrist  was  apparently  put  to  some  straits  to  raise  this  large  sum 
for  Master  William's  feodum ;  for  on  each  of  the  two  occasions  in  which  that 
item  appears  in  the  "  cost  of  the  new  work  "  there  is  a  memorandum  at  the 
close  of  the  receipts  for  the  year,  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  funds  outside  his  ordinary  income.  "  Received  for  the  new  work  from 
John  of  Huntingdon  for  the  rents  of  the  town,  in  part  payment  of  the  fee 
for  Master  William  the  carpenter,  £2.  14^.  od. 3" 

And  here  again  we  have  the  advantage  of  another  of  those  notes 
or  meras.   by  which  Alan  of  Walsingham  was  accustomed  to  represent 


1  In  the  autumn  of  1336,  William  de  Hurle  is  mentioned  as  witnessing  contracts  for 
works  done  in  London,  "  ad  Tascham,"  by  piece  work ;  and  in  Nov.  of  that  year, 
as  engaged  in  building  a  house  for  himself  near  the  Tower  of  London,  letting  the 
work  out  by  contract  to  one  Roger  of  Langley.  Exchequer  Accounts,  Works  K.R. 
470,  No.  1. 

2  In  Roll  viii.  p.  98,  in  close  conjunction  with  Hurle's  name,  two  carpenters  are 
employed  at  Ely  who,  we  may  believe,  were  brought  from  London  by  him.  The 
one  is  John  Ferynge  who,  by  the  Exchequer  Accounts,  Works  K.R.  483,  No.  3,  was 
working  under  William  de  Hurle ;  and  who,  in  469,  No.  3,  was  again  in  his 
company;  and  was  one  of  eleven  carpenters  "  de  familia  Regis";  and  again  also  in 
470,  No.    11. 

John  Roke,  who  was  carving  a  key  on  the  upper  vault  of  the  new  Campanile,  is 
probably  the  John  Roke  who  is  mentioned  as  working  in  London  in  the  Exchequer 
Accounts,  K.R.  468,  No.  10. 

3  Transcripts  Roll  vi.,  p.   75,  and  Roll  vii.,  p.  86. 
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expenses  thrown  on  the  office  which  should  really  have  been  debited  to 
some  other  account.  In  one  sentence  he  groups  the  expenses  of  monks 
and  parishioners  meeting  for  making  wax,  together  with  the  usual  autumn 
expenses  of  his  servants ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  paragraph  he  inserts 
charges  for  Master  William  the  carpenter  and  divers  strangers  called 
together  at  different  times  for  the  work  of  the  office1.  Here  we  have 
a  clear  sketch  of  the  Sacrist  in  conference  with  the  great  master  carpenter 
and  with  divers  strangers  about  the  work  going  forward  under  his  authority 
and  inspection. 


Turning  next  to  enquire  whether  a  Magister  Cementarius  of  equal 
fame  and  calibre  with  Hurle,  the  King's  carpentarius  capitalis,  was 
employed  at  this  time  in  Ely,  we  notice  in  this  Roll  vi.  which  follows 
the  great  hiatus,  that  we  hear  no  more  of  Magister  John  the  mason, 
who  was  working  on  the  Church  in  Rolls  hi.,  iv.  and  v.  (who,  we 
suggested,  might  have  belonged  to  the  celebrated  family  of  the  Ramseys). 
Perhaps  he  died  in  the  interval  of  eight  years,  perhaps  he  found  engrossing 
occupation  elsewhere,  but  in  his  place  there  comes  to  the  front  another 
mason,  not  apparently  at  first  a  master  mason,  but  attaining  that  dis- 
tinction after  some  years. 

This  mason,  likewise  a  John,  appears  at  once  in  the  sixth  Roll  with  a 
surname  Attegrene,  which  suggests  that  he  was  born  in  some  neighbour- 
hood where  there  was  a  green  or  common,  and  it  may  be  that  he  was  a 
native  of  Ely,  and  perhaps  of  that  part  of  the  waste  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely's 
Manor,  which  lay  on  the  west  end  of  the  Cathedral,  and  from  which  Bishop 
Northwold's  foundation  of  priests  took  its  name  "the  Chantry  on  the 
Green." 

In  this  Roll  vi.  Attegrene  is  not  presented  to  us  as  working  on  the 
Cathedral  but  on  the  Noua  Camera,  which  Alan  of  Walsingham  was  then 
building  in  the  Infirmary,  and  he  receives  his  robe,  not  in  the  section 
allotted  to  the  "  nouum  opus,"  but  in  the  expenses  of  the  Camera.  Two 
years  later  he  is  mentioned  three  times  as  engaged  on  the  new  Campanile, 
but  even  then  the  title  of  master  mason  is  not  accorded  to  him.  It  is  in 
Roll  viii.  (1339 — 40),  that  is,  five  years  after  the  first  mention  of  him, 
that  he  is  called  Magister  Cementarius. 


1  "In  expensis...Magistri  Willielmi  Carpentarii  et  diuersorum  extraneorum  conuoca- 
torum  per  vices  pro  negociis  officii."     Roll  vi. ,  p.  65  ;  see  also  pp.  77,  88. 
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The  accounts  for  the  year  Michs.  1334  to  Michs.  1335  are  as  follows  : 

Expenses  of  the  Sacristy  including  arrears         ...     233     9     8| 
"  Nouum  opus  "     ... 
Purchase  of  the  Brame  Estate 
The  Noua  Camera 

Total  Receipts 

Adverse  balance  at  end  of  year  ...         ...         ...     201   17     9 

The  length  of  the  Roll  is  7  ft.  10  inches. 

On  the  chief  side  commence  the  expenses,  followed  by  the  "  nouum 
opus." 

In  dorso  are  the  receipts  ;  modern  paper  has  been,  at  some 
period,  pasted  over  the  whole  of  that  side,  as  in  other  Rolls,  but  in 
Roll  vi.  the  deciphering  of  the  letters  through  the  paper  is  especially 
difficult. 
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(&fan  of  ^WaMn^am,     Sacrist  from  Michs.    1336 
to  Michs.    1337. 


For  the  year  Michs.  1335 — 1336,  the  Compotus  Roll  of 
the  Sacrist  has  not  been  preserved. 


In  the  fourth  month  of  the  chapter  year  1336 — 1337  an  event  took 
place  which  sadly  disturbed  the  life  of  the  Ely  monastery,  bringing  distress 
to  the  whole  community  and  more  than  one  subject  of  annoyance  to  Alan 
the  Sacrist. 

On  the  15th  of  January  1337,  Bishop  John  of  Hotham  passed  to  his 
rest ;  and  although  after  receipt  of  the  King's  authority  to  the  Convent  to 
elect  a  new  Bishop,  John  of  Crauden,  Prior,  had  been  unanimously  chosen, 
the  Sovereign  and  the  Pope  agreed  in  the  translation  of  Simon  of  Monta- 
cute  from  the  Bishopric  of  Worcester  to  the  see  of  Ely. 

Alan  had  himself  been  deputed  by  the  brethren  to  solicit  from  the 
King  the  Conge  d'elire1;  but  we  know  not  whether  he  was  personally 
grieved  at  the  failure  of  the  monks  to  secure  the  great  office  for  the  head 
of  the  Priory.  Shortly  after  the  appointment  of  Bishop  de  Montacute,  he 
again  took  a  journey  to  London,  urged  by  fear  lest,  under  a  new  Bishop, 
the  peculiar  jurisdiction  which  he  exercised  in  the  city  of  Ely  and  the 
neighbourhood  by  virtue  of  his  office  as  Sacrist  of  the  Monastery,  should 

l  In  expensis  Domini  [Sacriste]  apud  London  pro  licencia  petenda  a  Domino  Rege 
elegendi  Episcopum.     Transcripts,  p.  81. 
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be  endangered :  and  thus  he  enters  the  cost  of  his  London  visit :  "  For 
the  expenses  of  the  Lord  [Sacrist]  in  London,  to  treat  with  the  Lord 
Bishop  and  the  Archdeacon  for  the  preservation  of  his  jurisdiction1." 

A  further  source  of  anxiety  would  also  be  disturbing  the  Sacrist's  mind, 
concerning  the  building  still  proceeding  in  the  Church.  His  own  work  in 
the  Tower,  and  Bishop  Hotham's  work  on  the  three  eastward  bays,  had 
been  going  on  for  years  in  harmony,  owing  to  .the  good  feeling  and 
sympathy  existing  between  the  two  authorities,  but  when  the  kindly  and 
generous  prelate  was  no  more  with  them,  would  this  same  happy  coalition 
continue  ? 

For  nearly  two  years  before  his  death,  Bishop  Hotham,  struck  by 
paralysis,  had  retired  from  all  duties,  handing  over  his  authority  ecclesiasti- 
cal and  secular  to  two  clergymen  nominated  by  him  as  coadjutors2.  They 
were,  Master  Alan  of  Hotham,  Rector  of  Dereham,  Canon  of  St  Paul's, 
London,  and  the  Bishop's  own  nephew ;  and  Master  Nicholas  of  Stockton, 
Rector  of  Tydd.  These  two  were,  by  the  Bishop's  will,  appointed  also  his 
executors,  together  with  Sir  Simon  de  Drayton,  Knight. 

How  early  in  the  time  of  the  Bishop's  illness  signs  of  disagreement  had 
appeared  between  the  coadjutors  and  the  Sacrist,  we  know  not,  but  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  legal  proceedings  were  commenced  against  the 
executors,  shews  that  the  Sacrist  and  the  Convent  had  formulated  their 
claims  very  soon  after  the  Bishop's  death. 

"  Paid  to  Master  Will.  Winelingham  for  his  expenses  and  labour  in 
obtaining  a  citation  under  the  seal  of  the  Archbishop  to  cite  the  executors 
of  the  late  Bishop  "  (p.  82). 

The  origin  of  this  unfortunate  lawsuit,  which  continued  four  years,  does 
not  transpire  in  the  Sacrist's  Rolls ;  but  we  may  conjecture  that  it  grew  out 
of  uncertainties  touching  the  reconstruction  of  the  Octagon  and  the  three 
eastern  bays,  which  had  been  assigned  severally  to  the  Sacrist  and  the 
Bishop. 

Unless  an  exact  line  had  been  drawn  as  to  where  and  when  the 
work  of  each  in  his  separate  building  was  to  end,  when  the  whole  was 
drawing  to  completion  and  the  Bishop's  place  was  filled  by  trustees,  bound 
to  the  wording  of  a  document  and  not  able  to  yield  to  impulses  of 
generosity,  divergent  views  might  easily  lead  to  a  formal  rupture.  It  is 
noticeable  that  among  the  persons  receiving  letters  on  this  subject,  John 
Attegrene  the  carpenter  is  mentioned  by  name,  probably  a  witness  called 


1  In  expensis  Domini  [Sacriste]  apud  London  ad  tractandum  cum  Domino  Episcopo 
et  Archidiacono  pro  saluacione  jurisdictionis  sue.     Transcripts,  p.  82. 

The  Archdeacon  of  Ely  at  that  time  was  John  of  Orford. 

2  Cf.  Lord  Leconfield's  MSS.  in  6th  Report  of  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission. 
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by  the  Sacrist.     To  which  of  the  litigants  the  verdict  fell  is  not  recorded ; 
the  last  entry  of  the  expenses  will  be  found  in  Roll  viii.  page  95. 


We  pass,  therefore,  to  enquire  what  signs  appear  in  this  Roll  vii.  of  the 
advance  of  the  Sacrist's  building  operations  under  the  usual  head  of  "  Cost 
of  the  new  work." 

The  entries  there  are  very  few  in  number ;  John  Attegrene  (not  called 
Magister)  receives  a  courtesy  present  (ex  curialitate) ;  and  Master  William 
Hurle,  the  carpenter,  has  the  same  large  fee  as  in  Roll  vi. 

A  small  quantity  of  stone  is  bought ;  and  seventy  large  oak  logs  are 
carried  in  from  Stourbridge. 

The  aggregate  wages  of  masons  (over  and  above  small  payments  which 
are  entered  under  "minute")  amount  to  nearly  ;£io;  those  of  carpenters 
and  sawyers  to  nearly  ^38.  There  is  no  word  introduced  which  can 
indicate  the  parts  of  the  building  on  which  the  masons  or  carpenters  were 
engaged. 

There  is  only  one  paragraph  in  the  "  nouum  opus  "  which  stands  out 
prominently  by  its  length  and  importance.  It  is  under  the  marginal 
heading  of  "noua  pictura"  and  it  shows  a  considerable  expenditure  for 
painting  material  and  for  painters. 

The  chief  sign,  occurring  in  the  entry,  which  appears  able  to  direct  us 
to  any  especial  part  of  the  Church  where  this  work  of  decoration  might 
have  been  carried  on,  is  in  the  word  "vault,"  and  the  question  at  once 
arises  as  to  the  vault  to  which  Alan  would  be  likely  in  the  year  1336-7  to 
be  giving  his  attention. 

The  vault  of  the  great  dome  had,  as  was  noticed  in  the  notes  on 
Roll  vi.,  received  its  colouring  in  1334-5;  the  second  or  higher  vault 
in  the  Lantern  was  not  decorated  until  Roll  viii.  1339-40,  when  the 
Sacrist,  departing  from  his  usual  taciturnity,  states  distinctly  that  the 
painting  materials  and  stained  glass  entered  there,  were  for  the  upper  story 
of  the  Campanile. 

On  enquiring,  then,  for  a  vault  on  which  the  "  noua  pictura "  of  the 
Roll  now  before  us  could  have  been  expended,  will  not  the  vaulting 
between  Bishop  Northwold's  early  English  work  and  the  eastward  arch 
of  the  Octagon,  claim  our  attention?  The  idea  that  Alan  would  be 
desirous  at  this  time  to  complete  all  necessary  work  in  that  part  of  the 
Church,  is  built  on  probabilities  which  are  not  without  their  force. 

In  consequence  of  the  lawsuit  with  the  late  Bishop's  executors  no 
further  assistance  could  be  expected  from  them ;  all  that  was  needed  in 
that  part  of  the  Church  must,  for  the  future,  fall  upon  the  Sacrist  and  must 
have  its  place  under  the  heading  "  Cost  of  the  new  work." 

4—2 
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It  is  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  a  mere  work  of  painting  would  have 
fallen  under  the  obligation  which  the  Bishop  originally  took  upon  himself 
of  rebuilding  the  fallen  bays;  and  if  Alan  of  Walsingham  shared  the  love 
of  the  best  men  of  his  time,  as  we  may  be  confident  he  did,  for  adding  the 
glory  of  colour  to  architectural  forms  of  beauty,  he  would  not  have  been 
satisfied  that  a  vaulting  which  looked  down  on  the  choir  altar,  the  high 
altar  and  towards  the  shrine  of  the  foundress  of  the  Church,  should  have 
remained  unadorned  with  colour,  when  the  dome  of  the  Campanile  had 
already  received  its  decoration. 

The  character  of  the  painting  on  Hotham's  lierne  vault  has  never  been 
altered  (so  experts  have  said),  and  its  appearance  today,  with  the  colouring 
confined  to  the  points  where  the  ribs  meet  and  to  a  short  distance  from 
them,  with  the  vaulting  between  the  ribs  whitened  so  as  to  enhance  the 
brilliancy  of  the  vermilion  and  the  gold,  answers  in  a  remarkable  way  to 
the  notes  introduced  into  the  entries  of  the  "noua  pictura"  in  this  Roll. 

William  Shank  was  evidently  an  artist  of  talent  and  reputation ;  the 
title  given  to  him,  Magister  Willelmus  Shank,  indicates  his  position  in  his 
profession,  and  the  intrusting  to  him  of  work  by  contract  shows  the 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  Sacrist  of  Ely.  As  a  workman 
he  was  of  a  far  higher  calibre  than  the  nameless  painter  who  did  the  work 
on  the  vault  of  the  Campanile,  mainly  with  red  lead,  and  whose  daubing 
came  to  light  some  few  years  ago. 

We  have  no  information  as  to  whether  the  scaffolding  used  by  Bishop 
Hotham's  workmen  for  the  groining,  was  still  standing;  if  it  was,  it  would 
have  counselled  the  Sacrist  to  finish  without  delay  the  decoration  of  the 
vault,  but  if  it  had  been  taken  down,  there  was  a  sufficiently  strong  body  of 
carpenters,  engaged  in  pushing  on  the  woodwork  in  the  Lantern,  to  allow 
of  some  being  taken  off  to  raise  special  scaffolding  for  the  purpose. 

As  we  have  already  noticed,  the  principal  interest  of  the  Sacrist's 
general  accounts  in  this  Roll  vii.  gathers  about  Bishop  John  of  Hotham  ; 
two  entries  relating  to  his  burial  in  the  Choir  have  already  been  referred 
to,  a  third  comes  with  a  touching  significance,  "  Item  solut.  pro  j.  somar. 
venient.  cum  capella  Episcopi  nuper  defuncti " ;  a  pack-horse  arriving  with 
the  private  communion  service  of  the  late  Bishop.  Had  Bishop  Hotham 
been  a  monk  and  a  poor  man  we  might  have  judged  that  the  "capella" 
belonged  to  the  Convent  and  was  restored  to  the  Sacrist  as  the  repre- 
sentative officer ;  but  as  the  Bishop  must  have  been  very  wealthy  we  may 
suppose  the  "chapel"  was  a  gift  to  the  Church. 

Two  letters  which  issue  from  Bishop  Hotham's  sick  room  at  Downham 
are  of  interest,  as  showing  the  anxiety  of  a  conscientious  Bishop  for  the  wel- 
fare of  his  diocese,  when  he  felt  his  powers  impaired  by  old  age  and  sickness. 
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Copies  of  these  have  been  preserved  in  a  bound  book  of  manuscripts  at 
Petworth,  which  evidently  belonged  once  to  the  Muniment  Room  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Ely. 

Of  these  letters  one,  dated  26  August,  1336,  is  addressed  to  his  nephew 
Alan  of  Hotham,  Canon  of  St  Paul's  and  Rector  of  Dereham,  Norfolk, 
appointing  him  special  coadjutor,  for  the  performance  of  the  Bishop's 
duties  in  the  diocese  towards  the  Church  in  things  spiritual  and  temporal 
during  his  illness. 

The  Bishop  declares  that  he  has  done  this  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Chapter  of  the  Church,  and  appends  the  formal  approval  of  the 
aforesaid  Chapter,  in  which  their  belief  is  expressed  that  the  assumption 
of  that  coadjutor  will  be  greatly  for  the  advantage  of  the  person  of  the 
Bishop,  for  his  Church  of  Ely  and  for  the  Chapter  of  the  same. 

The  other  letter  of  precisely  the  same  tenour  was  addressed  to  Master 
Nicholas  of  Stockton,  Rector  of  the  Church  of  Tydd  in  the  diocese  of 
Ely,  and  bears  a  somewhat  earlier  date,  May  the  21st  in  the  same  year. 

A  copy  of  the  letter  to  Alan  Hotham,  so  far  as  the  writing  could  be 
deciphered,  is  given  below1. 

An  interesting  memorial  of  Bishop  Hotham  and  his  death,  which  the 
Prior  of  Canterbury  received  from  Prior  Crauden  of  Ely,  in  the  year  1337, 
has  been  preserved  in  the  Muniment  Room  of  Canterbury  Cathedral. 

"  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  parchment  Roll  7  feet  long,  of  3  membranes 
containing  127  lines  of  Manuscript.  A  grandly  illuminated  Initial  word 
occupies  the  first  line,  and  the  central  place  of  the  Capital  letter  at  the 
head  of  the  document  is  filled  in  with  a  full  length  portrait  of  the  deceased 
John   Hotham  Bishop  of  Ely.      He   is   dressed   in  Alb,   Dalmatic   and 

l  Johannes  divina  permissione  Epus.  Eliens.  dilecto  nobis  in  Christo  Magistro 
Alano  de  Hothom  Canonico  Ecclie.  Sancti  Pauli  London  et  Ecclie  paroch.  de  Derham 
Norwicen.  Dios.  Rectori — salutem,  gratiam  et  benedictionem. 

Ne  nostre  imbecillitatis  pretextu  qui  Ecclie  Eliens.  regimini  presidemus  ipsa  Ecclia 
in  spiritualibus  et  temporalibus  dispendia  patiatur  nos  in  presentibus  senio  et  invalitudine 
corporali  gravati  aliasque  impediti  ut  officium  nostrum,  ut  vellemus,  exercere  nequeamus 
curam  turn  ipsius  ecclesie  pro  posse  cum  ea  que  decet  sollicitudine  gcrentes  indempnitati 
ejusdem  procavere  volumus,  ut  tenemur.  Quocirca  vos,  de  cujus  industria  et  circumspec- 
tione  nobis  experimento  nota  confidimus  in  immensum,  de  nostro  consilio,  et  assensu 
capituli  ecclesie  prolibata(?)  auctoritate  qua  fungimur  in  hac  parte  ad  dictum  ofiicium 
exequendum  coadjutorem  nobis  assumimus  specialem. 

In  cujus  rei  test,  sigill.,  etc.  (sic).  Dat  apud  Downham  vicesimo  sexto  die  Augusti 
An.  Dni.  mdcccvi10  et  consec.  nostr.  xx. 

Et  nos  capitulum  supra  dictum  habito  super  hoc  sufficienti  tractatu  et  plena  delibera- 
tione  prefata  assumptioni  coadjutoris  de  persona  superius  nominata  nostrum  concilium  et 
consensum  unanimiter  prebuimus  et  prebemus,  firmiter  arbitrantes  assumptionem  ipsius 
coadjutoris  utilitati  tarn  persone  Dni.  Episcopi  quam  Ecclie  sue  Eliens.  atque  capituli 
ejusdem,  plurimum  expedire. 

Dat.  in  capitulo  nostro  die  et  anno  supradictis. 
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Chasuble.     On  his  head  is  a  low  broad  Mitre,  and  in  his  left  hand  an 
ornamental  staff1." 

It  is  a  message  from  Ely  to  Canterbury  telling  of  the  death  of  their 
Bishop  and  asking  for  the  customary  prayers  and  solemnities  which,  by 
ancient  compact  between  Benedictine  houses,  were  observed  on  the  death 
of  one  of  the  fraternity2. 

One  kindly  and  thoughtful  act  of  Bishop  Hotham's  in  the  interest  of 
the  Prior  and  Convent  came  to  the  front  a  few  days  after  his  decease3. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  1337,  a  mandate  arrived  from  the  King  to  the 
escheator  on  this  side  of  the  Trent,  bidding  him  to  take  seizin  of  the 
goods  of  the  late  Bishop  in  his  palace,  but  to  permit  the  Prior  and  Chapter 
to  have  free  administration  and  to  receive  all  the  goods  of  the  Bishopric 
during  the  vacancy,  except  knights'  fees  and  advowsons ;  the  Convent 
having  engaged  to  pay  to  the  King  the  sum  of  ^2000  if  the  vacancy 
lasted  a  year ;  or  if  it  should  last  a  less  time  than  a  year,  then  pro  rata  for 
that  year,  and  if  for  a  greater  time,  pro  rata  for  the  said  time  beyond  the 
said  ^2000 4. 

This  privilege,  the  mandate  stated,  had  been  lately  granted  out  of  the 
King's  affection  for  J.  de  Hotham  then  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  was  to  be  in 
force  in  every  future  vacancy  of  the  Bishopric. 

This  sum  of  ^2000,  equivalent  to  at  least  ^40,000  in  the  present 
value  of  money,  gives  us  an  unexpected  estimate  of  the  income  of  the 
Bishopric5. 

To  what  extent  the  Monastery  benefited  by  this  privilege  during  the 
vacancy  caused  by  Bishop  Hotham's  own  death  we  cannot  ascertain ;  but 
in  a  Pipe  Roll  in  the  Record  Office  which  gives  the  profit  which  had 
accrued  to  the  King  from  the  temporalities  after  the  death  of  Bishop 
Ketene  in  1310",  we  may  form  some  judgment  as  to  the  amount  obtained 
under  like  circumstances — a  vacancy  of  177  days  resulted  in  a  net  pay- 


1  Cf.  Histor.  MSS.  Commrs.'  9th  Report,  Appendix,  p.  124.  The  wording  of 
this  mortuary  Roll  will  be  found  in  the  Literae  Cantaburienses.     Rolls  Series,  vol.  ii. 

P-  59i- 

2  An  original  document  on  parchment  of  the  same  character,  decreeing  the  compact 
between  the  Priory  of  Ely  and  the  Priory  of  Hatfield  Regis,  is  in  the  Muniment 
Room  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Ely.      No.  163. 

3  Bishop  Hotham  died  on  Jan.   15th,   1337. 

4  Calendar  of  Close  Rolls,   10  Edw.  III.  membrane  3. 

5  Some  curious  information  concerning  the  claims  of  the  King  on  the  temporalities 
of  a  see  during  a  vacancy  or  of  any  persons  to  whom  he  may  have  assigned  his 
claim,  may  be  found  in  a  MS.  volume  originally  belonging  to  the  D.  and  C.  of  Ely, 
but  which  is  now  in  the  Registry  of  the  Bishop,  marked  "Liber  B.   Almack." 

6  Cf.  Pipe  Roll,  3  Edw.  II.  (2),  membrane  6. 
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ment,  after  repairing  houses  on  the  episcopal  estates  and  restocking  the 
farms,  into  the  King's  hands  of  ^1630.  And  supposing  that  the  income 
of  the  see  of  Ely  had  not  decreased  in  1337,  we  may  calculate  that  for  the 
147  days  which  elapsed  before  the  return  of  the  temporalities  to  Bishop 
de  Lisle,  after  deducting  the  portion  of  the  sum  of  ^2000  due  to  the 
King,  Prior  Crauden  and  the  Chapter  would  have  enjoyed  a  profit  of 
about  ^700,  representing  a  very  large  sum  in  the  money  of  today. 

We  do  not  find  that  the  Sacrist's  income  this  year  received  any 
increase  from  this  windfall ;  but  some  improvement  is  to  be  remarked  in 
the  reduction  of  the  adverse  balance  which  had  become  a  regular  feature 
in  the  accounts1. 

The  accounts  for  the  year  Mich.  1336  to  Mich.  1337  are  as  follows : 

Expenses  of  the  Sacristy  including  arrears 
Custus  noui  operis 


299 

5 

*f 

104 

0 

IO* 

493 

6 

I 

316 

18 

71 

Total  Receipts 

Adverse  balance  at  end  of  year  86     7     5! 

A  considerable  portion  of  this  Roll  is  obliterated  by  damp,  etc. 
The  length  of  the  Roll  is  7  ft.  1  inch. 
It  commences  with  the  Expenses. 
"Custus  noui  operis"  begins  19  inches  from  the  end. 
The  receipts  are  on  the  back.     The  first  two  entries  are  exactly  given 
in  the  Transcript. 


l  A  further  note  concerning  Prior  Crauden  in  the  Calendar  of  Close  Rolls  for  this 
year  enables  us  to  follow  a  portion  of  his  great  gain  in  the  vacancy  of  the  Bishopric, 
and  to  note  its  prudent  employment  for  the  redemption  of  a  bond  which  the  Convent 
had  given  to  some  merchants  at  Florence.  The  entry  runs  thus :  "  Brother  John, 
Prior  of  Ely,  acknowledges  for  himself  and  Convent,  that  they  owe  to  John  Barouncel 
and  John  Stephani  and  their  fellows,  Merchants  of  the  Society  of  the  Peruzzi  of 
Florence,  ^400  to  be  levied,  in  default  of  payment,  on  their  lands  and  chattels  and 
ecclesiastical  goods  in  the  county  of  Cambridge." — "  Cancelled  by  payment." 

Calendar  of  Close  Rolls,  11  Ed.  III.  pt  2,  memb.  33d.     August  25,  1337. 


NOTES 

ON 

ROLL    NO.    VIII. 

(glfon  of  Wdfeinglfattn     Sacrist  from  Michs.    1339 
to  Michs.   1340. 


No  information  has  been  preserved  concerning  the  Sacrist's  work  on 
the  Church  during  the  two  years  from  Michaelmas  1337  to  Michaelmas 
1339,  when  the  Roll  viii.  opens;  but  by  the  advance  which  is  clearly 
marked  in  the  accounts  of  the  new  year,  we  have  some  measure  of  the 
energy  with  which  the  new  Campanile,  at  least,  had  been  pushed  forward. 

The  space  given  to  the  "  Custus  noui  operis  "  is  of  especial  length ;  not 
because  there  had  been  a  more  lavish  expenditure  of  money ;  but  because 
the  scribe  of  the  Compotus  seems  to  have  taken  more  pleasure  than  his 
predecessors  in  setting  out  the  details  of  the  operations  which  he  had  to 
record,  and  we  shall  not  wonder  so  much  that  a  more  intelligent  and 
perhaps  human  spirit  seems  to  have  moved  his  pen,  if  we  realize  that  his 
story  is  of  the  almost  final  completion  of  the  Octagon  Lantern. 

The  history  is,  however,  as  usual,  not  to  be  read  in  flowing  descriptions, 
but  to  be  picked  out  piecemeal,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little,  from  the 
items  of  the  accounts.  And  by  such  a  method  we  arrive  at  the  idea 
that  the  condition  of  the  building  before  the  end  of  the  year  1340  was  as 
follows  : — the  Nouum  Campanile  had  been  safely  roofed  in ;  the  plumbers, 
headed  by  a  man  of  some  importance,  Simon  the  plumber,  had  finished 
their  work ;  the  upper  story,  designed  for  a  ^elfry,  must  have  been  com- 
pleted although  the  windows  were  only  closed  by  canvas  of  which  the 
purchase  is  entered  in  page  97  ;  the  upper  vault  or  dome  of  the  Lantern 
just  below  the  belfry  had  been  constructed,  and  an  image  or  figure  had 
been  worked  by  John  of  Burwell  on  the  great  central  boss  which  was 
152  feet  6  inches  from  the  ground,  other  keys  of  the  vault  having  been 
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carved  by  John  Roke  a  London  man,  and  on  the  woodwork  had  been 
engaged  the  two  Middiltons,  Geoffrey  and  John,  carpenters  in  Ely  for 
several  years,  with  John  Feryng  from  London  to  whom  is  given  a  special 
present  when  the  work  is  done. 

The  Master  Carpenter,  William  Hurle,  who  is  again  mentioned  by  the 
Sacrist  as  called  in  to  consultation  with  himself  and  other  strangers,  holds 
his  usual  place. 

John  Attegrene  in  this  Roll  receives  the  special  name  of  honour — 
the  Master  Mason,  William  of  Wisbech  working  with  him  and  Galfrid 
Tyngre. 

The  smith's  work  is  under  the  charge  of  John  Amyot  the  blacksmith, 
large  quantities  of  nails  of  various  sizes  swelling  the  expenses,  while  to 
Robert  Fowke  is  assigned  the  fitting  of  the  crossbars  into  the  Oes  of  the 
upper  story  of  the  stone  Octagon. 

Thus  have  we  before  us  the  "  istoria  superior  "  of  the  Lantern  growing 
to  its  consummation,  and  then  there  follows  an  account  of  the  rich  adorn- 
ment of  stained  glass  in  the  windows,  and  colour  on  the  dome.  And  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  arts  of  the  painter  and  glazier  of  the  fourteenth 
century  may  be  thankful  to  the  scribe  of  the  Sacrist  Roll  viii.  that  he  has 
left  such  detailed  statements  in  his  paragraphs  on  the  "  Custus  vitri "  and 
"  Custus  noue  picture." 

William  of  Brampton  seems  to  have  been  both  a  merchant  of  glass, 
and  himself  an  artist ;  and  the  transactions  recorded  in  these  entries  shew 
that  the  Sacrist  had  at  that  time  in  his  possession  a  store  of  old  glass, 
perhaps  saved  from  some  of  the  older  windows  which  had  not  been 
altogether  destroyed  by  the  fall  of  the  Campanile.  The  terms  used 
concerning  the  glass,  panels  and  forms,  will  be  variously  interpreted; 
probably  by  the  latter  we  are  to  understand  an  entire  window 'inserted 
in  the  framework  of  wood  or  stone.  A  seme  is  the  usual  measure  for 
glass. 

William  of  Brampton  seems  to  have  had  a  son  with  him,  also  another 
glazier  helping  him  who  also  had  a  lad  in  the  business.  All  left  at  the  end 
of  the  work  with  gratuities  from  the  Sacrist. 

The  Ritual  Choir  of  which  mention  was  made  in  the  notes  on  Rolls  vi. 
and  vii.  comes  before  us  again  in  Roll  viii. ;  and  this  time,  it  is  Alan  of 
Walsmgham  himself  who  calls  attention  to  it,  by  telling  us  that  the  money 
ordinarily  appropriated  for  the  celebration  of  the  Sacrist's  O,  this  year  was 
handed  over  for  the  making  of  the  Choir  Stalls. 

Into  whose  hands  this  money  passed  he  does  not  say,  but  it  must  be 
presumed  that  it  was  to  that  somewhat  mysterious  person,  Ralph  of 
Saxmundham,  to  whom  a  passing  word  was  given  on  page  44  in  the  notes 
on  Roll  vi. 
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It  was  there  noticed  that  his  name  was  found  in  a  Roll  of  the  Celerarius 
for  that  year,  "  Paid  to  Radulphus  de  Saxmundham  for  three  convocations 
60  shillings,"  while  an  entry  in  a  Treasurer's  Roll  for  the  same  time  was 
quoted  to  shew  the  object  of  the  payment.  It  may  be  here  further  added 
that  the  name  occurs  twice  afterwards  in  the  same  connection ;  first,  in 
the  Camerarius'  Roll  for  the  year  1336-37,  "Paid  R.  de  Saxmundham 
for  O  et  Olla  for  making  of  the  Stalls  13/4";  the  second  time,  in  the 
Roll  of  the  Celerarius  in  1340  N.  de  Copmanford  (who  two  years  later 
succeeded  Alan  as  Sacrist),  "  Paid  to  R.  de  Saxmundham  for  the  making 
of  the  new  Choir  for  two  convocations  40/." 

In  later  years  up  to  1346-47  there  appear  notices  of  assignments  by 
the  Precentor,  the  Sacrist  and  Camerarius  for  the  making  of  the  new 
stalls,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  the  name  of  Saxmundham  as  the 
recipient  of  the  funds. 

How  then  can  we  account  for  the  introduction  of  R.  de  Saxmundham's 
name  in  connection  with  the  stalls,  and  by  what  authority  may  we  suppose 
he  was  then  acting?  The  question  is  of  some  importance,  and  must  be 
faced  even  though  involving  the  reader  in  a  digression  of  some  prolixity. 

If  the  substitution  of  R.  de  Saxmundham  for  the  Sacrist  in  this  matter 
really  took  place,  it  must  have  been  authorized  by  the  whole  Chapter  of 
the  Monastery,  and  it  must  have  occurred  either  from  consideration  for 
the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the  Sacrist,  or  by  way  of  penalty.  The  latter 
thought  must  be  at  once  rejected,  and  we  must  fall  back  upon  the  more 
natural  idea,  that  there  was  at  this  time  some  good  reason  why  part  of 
Alan's  severe  labours  should  have  been  removed  from  his  shoulders  and 
laid  upon  another. 

During  seventeen  years  the  strain  of  his  many-sided  labours  may  well 
have  told  heavily  on  the  indefatigable  Sacrist;  not  many  months  before 
this  date,  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  erection  of  a  Camera  which  he 
had  designed  as  a  house  of  restful  enjoyment  for  the  sick  and  aged  of  his 
brethren,  and  it  is  very  remarkable  that  in  handing  over  that  house  of 
retirement  to  the  Convent,  he  stipulated  that  it  should  first  be  reserved  for 
his  own  personal  use  \ 

Many  a  great  man  half  through  his  career,  feeling  the  forces  of  youth 
failing  under  a  too  great  pressure,  has  in  thought  forestalled  the  day  when 
he  should  have  rest  from  his  labours ;  and  if  in  Alan's  case  the  brethren 
around  him  perceived  the  shadow  of  this  distress  falling  on  their  beloved 
Sacrist,  they  may  have  hastened  to  relieve  him  from  the  financial  burden 
which  the  new  work  of  forming  and  carving  the  stalls  of  the  Ritual  Choir 


1  This  Camera  has  already  been  noticed  in  Roll  vi. :  the  wording  of  the  documents 
which  relate  to  it  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  B  "On  the  Buildings." 
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must  necessarily  throw  upon  him.  And,  therefore,  they  may  have  given  a 
mandate  to  brother  Ralph  of  Saxmundham  to  gather  contributions  for  this 
purpose,  and  so,  as  far  as  possible,  spare  the  Sacrist  unnecessary  trouble. 

A  suggestion  of  this  character  might  indeed  have  satisfied  the  difficulty 
which  was  occasioned  by  the  appearance  of  Saxmundham  in  this  place, 
were  it  not  that  in  Wharton's  history  of  Ely  in  the  Anglia  Sacra  we 
find  a  passage  which  attributes  the  actual  making  of  the  Choir  to  Ralph 
of  Saxmundham.     His  words  run  thus  : — 

"The  new  Choir  was  made  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  in  his  13th  year 
a.d.  1328,  and  in  the  following  year,  by  the  brother  R.  de  Saxmundham 
who  received  from  the  executors  of  John  Hotham,  Bishop,  forty  shillings, 
and  from  other  officials  and  Olla  and  convocations  of  the  brethren,  very 
much  money." 

This  statement  appearing  in  Wharton's  work,  strengthened  by  such 
circumstantial  particulars  as  to  date,  means  of  raising  money,  and  a 
subscription  by  Bishop  Hotham's  executors,  has  been  hitherto  received 
without  question ;  so  much  so  that  it  has  given  rise  to  the  idea  that  Alan 
of  Walsingham  had  no  hand  in  making  the  beautiful  stall  work,  which  is 
still  preserved  in  the  Church. 

A  solution  however  of  the  difficulty,  is  to  be  arrived  at  by  reverting 
from  the  text  of  Wharton's  history  as  he  has  given  it  in  the  Anglia 
Sacra,  to  the  actual  text  of  the  Lambeth  MS.  448  from  which  it  professes 
to  have  been  transcribed.  It  will  then  be  seen  at  once  that  the  entire 
passage  concerning  Ralph  of  Saxmundham  is  an  interpolation,  made  in  a 
very  clumsy  manner,  in  a  later  hand.  It  is  crowded  into  the  blank  space 
at  the  bottom  of  one  page,  and  continued  on  the  next. 

The  Text  as  given  in  the  Lambeth  MS.  The  Text  as  given  by  Wharton,  Anglia 

Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  644. 


Summa  omnium  expensarum  et  librarian  Summa  omnium  expensarum  el  librarum 

tain  pro  officio  quam  pro  nouo  opere  tarn  pro  officio  quam  pro  nouo  opere 
mmmmmmxciv^".  xviii  sol.  x  den.  ob.  qu.  mmmjimmcxiv^,  xviii  sol.  x  den.  ob.  qu. 
Unde  pro  officio  MMMDCLXXXV  lib.  xix  Unde  pro  officio  mmmdclxxxv  lib.  tax 
sol.  vi  den.  ob.  et  pro  expensis  circa  nouum  sol.  vi  den.  ob.  et  pro  expensis  circa  nouum 
opus  MMCCCCVin  lib.  xix  sol.  iii  den.  ob.  opus  mmccccviii  lib.  XIX  sol.  iii  den.  ob. 
Ipse  autem  [i.e.  Alan]  fecit  nouum  pontem  [JVouus  Chorus /actus  erat  tempore  Edwardi 
lapideum  apud  castelhythe  et  expediuit  in  iii  Regis  anno  xiii  anno  Domini  ucccxxviu 
CV  solidis  vi  denariis,  anno  Edwardi  iii,  etsequcntibusperfratreiiiR.deSaxmundum 
Regis  xiii.  J***  recepit  de  executoribus  Domini  Johauuis 

Verum  quia  scribitur,  etc  Hotham    Episcopi   xl  solidos  et  de  aliis 

officiariis  et  Olla  et  connocacionibus  fratrum 
plures  peainias.]  Ipse  autem  [Johannes 
Episeopus]  fecit  nouum  pontem  lapideum 
apud  Castelhyth  et  expediuit  in  cv  solidis  vi 
denariis  anno  Edwardi  iii  Regis  xiii. 
Verum  quia  scribitur,  etc. 
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Why  Mr  Wharton  suffered  this  interpolated  sentence  to  appear  in  his 
text  without  a  word  of  warning  to  his  readers,  we  know  not ;  perhaps  his 
transcriber  was  alone  responsible  for  the  oversight ;  perhaps  he  was  himself 
persuaded  by  the  decision  of  the  language  employed,  that  it  was  of  genuine 
authority,  and  worthy  to  form  an  integral  part  of  the  story ;  although  a 
brief  glance  at  any  one  of  the  other  manuscripts  of  the  Chronicle  would 
have  rectified  his  judgment. 

Having,  however,  the  advantage  now  of  being  able  to  consult  the  Rolls 
of  the  Sacrist  and  other  officers  of  the  Monastery  of  that  period,  we  are 
able  to  understand  that  the  interpolated  passage  was  probably  the  work  of 
some  student  of  the  Rolls  who,  failing  to  see  any  other  good  reason  why 
Saxmundham  should  have  received  contributions  to  the  stalls,  took  it  for 
granted  that  he  was  the  accredited  designer  and  creator  of  them,  and,  to 
vindicate  Saxmundham's  claim  to  this  honour,  he  wrote  the  paragraph  in 
question. 

At  the  same  time  this  thought  must  not  be  absent  from  the  mind,  that 
there  was  one  man  who  was  occupying  a  position  of  exceptional  authority 
in  Ely  from  the  year  1335  in  which  the  stalls  are  first  mentioned,  to  the 
year  in  which  the  last  subscription  was  given,  1347 — namely,  William  of 
Hurle,  Master  Carpenter — the  man  who,  by  the  evidence  of  the  documents 
in  the  Record  Office,  was  engaged  on  the  stalls  of  St  Stephen's  Chapel, 
Westminster1,  in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  1352,  and  who  was 
superintending  the  carpenters'  work  in  Ely,  up  to  the  year  1353-4. 

Another  slight  to  Alan  the  Sacrist  which  raised  doubt  as  to  one  of  his 
entries  in  this  Roll  viii.  will  be  fortunately  made  to  disappear  if  the  parallel 
extracts,  which  have  already  been  given,  between  some  words  on  page  644 
of  the  Anglia  Sacra  and  the  corresponding  passages  from  the  MS.  codices, 
are  again  consulted.  On  page  91  in  Roll  viii.  among  the  ordinary  accounts 
of  the  Sacristy  as  given  by  Alan  of  Walsingham,  is  one  which  is  headed 
by  this  note:  "the  building  of  the  new  bridge" — the  expense  of  which 
in  the  summary  of  the  paragraph  stands  as  105  shillings  and  6  pence. 
In  Wharton's  text  in  the  Anglia  Sacra  this  bridge  is  stated  to  have  been 
built  by  Bishop  John  Hotham  ;  the  words  "Johannes  Episcopus"  however 
slipped  into  the  sentence  by  error;  doubtless  because  by  the  admission  of 
the  interpolation  concerning  Saxmundham  and  the  executors  of  Bishop 
Hotham,  the  original  subject  of  the  sentence,  who  was  Alan,  had  been 
forgotten  and  the  name  of  the  Bishop  substituted.  A  glance  at  the  two 
parallel  passages  shews  both  how  the  error  arose  and  how  easily  it  might 
have  been  prevented. 

l  Smith's  Westminster,  p.  199. 
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The  Sacrist's  responsibility  for  the  care  of  the  bridge  grew  out  of  the 
assignment  by  Bishop  Northwold  of  a  portion  of  the  Rectory  of  Wentworth 
to  the  Sacrist  of  Ely  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  causeways  and 
bridges  on  the  Stuntney  road.  A  copy  of  the  original  deed  will  be  found 
in  Appendix  A  which  treats  of  the  Receipts  of  the  Sacristy. 

Under  the  marginal  heading  "  Custus  calcet."  the  heavy  expenses  every 
year  appear  in  fulfilment  of  this  duty;  and  in  this  Roll  viii.  there  are 
separate  entries  of  payments  for  the  work,  which  shew  that  the  105  shillings 
above  mentioned  as  the  cost  of  the  bridge  was  considerably  exceeded, 
an  additional  expense  having  also  been  incurred  by  the  payment  of  the 
Sacrist's  farm  men  who  had  to  protect  the  bridge  from  the  ice  in  the  river. 
The  excessive  cold  of  this  winter  is  noted  by  Walsingham  in  his  Historia 
Anglicana,  i.  223.  The  bridge  had  evidently  been  under  repair  for  some 
time,  as  in  Roll  vii.  page  79  there  is  a  charge  for  ferrying  over  travellers 
"  tempore  reparacionis  dicti  pontis." 

From  other  sources  we  understand  that  Prior  Fressingfield,  who  had 
retired  in  the  month  of  February,  1321,  passed  away  some  time  after 
Michaelmas  in  this  year  1338.  He  had  been  an  inmate  of  the  Priory 
for  seventeen  years  since  he  had  ceased  to  exercise  any  authority  in  the 
Monastery.  Apparently  special  rooms  had  been  assigned  to  him,  with 
a  fair  retiring  income. 

Whether  Prior  Fressingfield  recovered  any  measure  of  bodily  or  mental 
vigour  during  his  long  rest,  we  know  not,  but  he  was  certainly  allowed  a 
free  hand  in  the  management  of  his  income,  for  the  historians  tell  us  that 
after  his  withdrawal  from  active  life  he  made  purchases  of  lands  and 
tenements,  the  rents  of  which  were  to  be  distributed  to  the  poor  on  his 
anniversary;  as  well  as  of  other  property  to  provide  pittances  for  the 
Convent. 

Reference  has  been  made  in  earlier  notes  to  the  document  which  was 
drawn  up  by  Prior  Crauden  at  the  time  of  Prior  Fressingfield's  retirement, 
known  as  his  "  Status  Prioratus."  The  word  "  status "  having  in  those 
days  the  technical  meaning  of  "  Inventory,"  we  have  in  the  paper  a  list  of 
the  transactions  which  Crauden  gradually  brought  to  light,  by  which  he 
could  represent  to  the  Chapter  the  actual  condition  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Priory  at  that  time. 

The  document  is  too  long  to  be  inserted  here,  but  a  brief  account  of  it 
may  be  of  interest.  It  is  to  be  found  on  the  back  of  a  parchment  Roll 
12  feet  long  which  had  already  served  for  an  account  of  the  agricultural 
work  done  in  one  year,  on  several  of  the  principal  Chapter  manors — and 
the  "  status  "  is  followed  by  a  copy  of  the  Roll  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Priory  for  the  year  1324-25;  in  which  occurs  the  only  notice  which  has 
come  down  to  us,  of  the  cost  of  Crauden's  building  of  his  Chapel  and 
Camera. 
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The  introduction  to  the  document  runs  thus  : — 

Status  Prioratus  Elyensis,  die  Sci.  Michaelis  regni  Regis  Edwardi  [ii.] 
incipiente  et  relevacio  ejusdem  xx.  maie  anno  dicti  Regis  xiiij.  quo  die 
frater  Johannes  de  Crawedene  suscepit  dicti  prioris  regimen  usque  ad 
festum  Sci.  Michaelis  predictum,  quern  idem  Prior  fecit — magnam  sum- 
mam  debitorum  soluendo — vetera  placita  tempore  predecessoris  sui 
predicti  in  ecclesiam  suam  mota  et  actiones  diuersas  contra  eandem 
ecclesiam  habitas  pacificando — et  alia  necessaria  faciendo — prout  inferius 
plenius  continetur. 

In  pursuance  of  the  programme  here  announced,  the  writer  gives  first: — 

i.  Antiqua  debita  fratris  J.  de  Fressingfeld  nuper  Prioris  Eliensis 
soluta. 

The  King  is  the  first  creditor  and  receives  ^342.  $s.  8d.,  28  creditors' 
names  follow  for  divers  sums,  by  which  the  old  debts  are  mounted  to 
^835.   igs.  nd. 

2.  Expenses  of  restoring  the  necessary  equipment  of  the  Convent's 
manors,  ^137.  13s.  io^d. ;  New  buildings  and  ditchings,  ^453.  18$.  $d. ; 
Purchase  of  lands  and  tenements,  ^33.  16s.  ud.;  Silver  vessels  bought, 
;£io.  16s.  8d.     Suraraa,  ^650.  55-.  10^. 

3.  Certain  other  debts  paid  to  five  individuals,  amounting  to 
£64.  6s.  8d. 

4.  Outgoings  in  the  form  of  exhennia  (hospitable  gifts)  to  the  King 
and  to  le  Dispenser  Senior,  with  money  given  to  the  fabric  of  the  new 
Chapel,  ;£So;  crops  bought  on  account  of  the  badness  of  the  year, 
^250.  16s.  5|y£  Payment  of  tenths,  £1^5.  105.  gd.  and  ^27.  8s.  6\d. 
Legal  expenses,  ^160.     Summa,  ^693.  15s.  8^d. 

Thus  the  "  summa  summarum  predictarum  "  amounted  to 
^2244.  8s.  2\d.,  Prior  Crauden  adding  that  the  portion  allotted  to 
the  late  Prior  had  limited  the  means  at  his  disposal. 

Then  follow  Recepta  forinseca — sums  which  had  been  paid  in  to  the 
Prior  from  six  sources,  amounting  to  £$2>6.  1  is.  8d. 

Then  some  new  debts  are  brought  forward,  due  to  13  persons, 
amounting  to  ^391.   17s.  i\d. 

Then  debts  to  15  persons  which  seem  to  have  been  incurred  before 
Prior  Fressingfield's  time,  reaching  the  sum  of  ^328.   16s.  i^d. 

Next,  is  a  vague  entry  of  fees  due  to  individuals,  presumably  legal 
officials,  10  in  number,  of  which  the  sums  owing  are  unknown.  Fees 
of  _^io  owing  to  two  brethren  who  had  held  the  office  of  Camerarius ; 
£?>■  lSs-  5^-  claimed  by  Prior  Crauden  himself  as  due  to  him  before  he 
was  Prior;  ^26.  13s.  ^d.  for  the  mitre  and  pastoral  staff  of  Bishop  Robert 
Walpole ;  £681.  gs.  ud.  representing  a  very  old  debt  to  a  certain  Alured 
de  Broke;  ,£38.  14s.  4d.  due  to  the  King  for  tenths — with  a  brief  summary 
of  debts  old  and  new,  which  is  of  uncertain  value. 
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So  the  Status  Prioratus  closes  without  any  definite  balance  sheet,  and 
may  probably  have  been  left  by  Prior  Crauden  in  an  unfinished  condition 
with  the  expectation  that  other  claims  might  yet  come  in  against  the 
Chapter  for  whom  he  was  acting. 

Under  the  marginal  heading  of  "Talliag."  page  95  in  this  Roll,  pay- 
ments were  made  for  procurations  of  the  Cardinal  and  for  the  remuneration 
of  his  messenger. 

This  was  a  certain  Cardinal  Gailhard  de  Mota  who  for  some  years  was 
Archdeacon  of  Ely.     He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  titular  Cardinal 

of  Ste  Lucie  in  Sic He  held  the  office  of  Archdeacon  from  1344  to 

1 35 1 ;  and  at  his  death,  which  seems  to  have  occurred  some  years  later, 
he  left  a  legacy  to  the  Sacristy  of  Ely  which  is  entered  in  the  receipts 
given  in  Roll  xiv.,  p.  173  as:  "Item  ^5  ex  legato  Cardinalis  de  Mota." 
Cf.  Le  Neve's  Fasti,  vol.  i.  p.  351. 

The  accounts  for  the  year  Mich.  1339  to  Mich.  1340  are  as  follows  : 


Expenses  of  the  Sacristy  including  arrears 
Cost  of  new  work 

Receipts  of  the  Sacristy 
Adverse  balance  at  end  of  year 


297     4     1 
98  18     6 

396     2     7 
226  18     8 

169     3   n 


Description  of  the  Roll. 

Heading  good.  Beautiful  Roll,  but  sinister  margin  gone  as  far  as  to 
"  Spec,  empt." 

Length  of  Roll  10  ft.  8  inches,  or  128  inches;  to  Custus  noui  operis 
88  inches. 

Summary  at  end  of  Roll  in  dorso ;  with  Receipts  summary  40  inches 
from  the  top. 

Then  Stores  of  corn,  etc. 


NOTES 

ON 

ROLL    NO.    IX  a. 

(glfdn    of  TEafetn^Cttm     Sacrist    from    Michs.    1341    for 
nine  weeks  to  the  feast  of  St  Andrew,   Nov.  30. 


There  is  no  Sacrist  Roll  extant  for  the  year  Michs.  1340  to  Michs. 
1 34 1.  On  the  5th  September  in  the  latter  year,  Prior  John  of  Crauden, 
who  had  presided  over  the  Monastery  for  nineteen  years,  passed  away,  and 
was  buried  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month. 

The  loss  of  the  account  Roll  of  that  year  is  to  be  deplored;  partly, 
because  it  might  have  yielded  us  some  interesting  notices  concerning  the 
late  Prior ;  but  more  especially  because  it  was  the  last  full  year's  Compotus 
of  our  great  Sacrist,  and  would  certainly  have  revealed  to  us,  to  what 
portions  of  the  Church  his  final  efforts  were  directed. 

Alan  of  Walsingham  was  elected  Prior  on  the  25th  October,  1341,  and 
was  installed  on  the  30th  November.  The  returns  from  the  Sacristy  were 
therefore  due  from  him  for  the  nine  weeks  which  intervened  between 
Michaelmas  day  and  the  feast  of  St  Andrew. 

Necessarily  the  Compotus  for  so  short  a  period  could  not  be  drawn  out 
after  the  usual  form  observed  in  the  annual  returns.  Alan,  therefore,  on 
quitting  office,  seems  to  have  contented  himself  with  handing  in  six  sheets 
of  parchment  which  in  a  vague  manner  served  as  vouchers  for  money 
received  and  expended.  These  separate  sheets,  for  convenience  sake,  will 
now  be  referred  to  as  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F. 

Parchment  A. 

(Page  102.) 

In  the  heading  of  this  sheet  the  name  of  the  Sacrist  is  omitted  and 
a  very  peculiar  form  introduced,  "  Receipts  of  the  Lord  of  the  Sacristy." 
The  account  is  for  the  fifteenth  year  of  Edward  [III.]  from  Michaelmas 
day  to  the  feast  of  St  Andrew  the  Apostle. 
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Only  portions  of  fourteen  of  the  general  heads  of  receipts  appear ;  the 
full  amount  received  for  those  weeks  was  £,ZS-  12J.  od.  The  outgoings 
are  given  in  a  single  sum  and  include  the  payments  for  the  office  and  for 
the  Nouum  Opus,  with  the  deficit  of  the  preceding  year;  and  these  together 
are  set  down  as  ^168.  75-.  o\d.  The  addition,  however,  of  all  the  items  of 
money  paid  out  on  these  six  parchments  only  amounts  to  about  ^20;  the 
adverse  balance,  therefore,  which  would  have  been  shown  in  the  Compotus 
of  the  last  entire  year  of  Alan's  office,  must  have  been  very  large. 

The  final  deficit  on  St  Andrew's  day,  when  he  handed  over  his  books 
to  his  successor,  is  recorded  with  all  possible  clearness : 

"Thus  the  expenses  exceed  the  receipts  by  ^132.  \^s.  o\d." 

Parchment  A  in  dorso. 

On  the  back  of  the  list  of  receipts,  the  Sacrist  has  left  the  account  of 
the  expense  of  the  Hospice  for  the  same  nine  weeks. 

In  it  may  be  noticed  that  in  every  week  fish  was  provided  on 
Wednesdays,  Fridays  and  Saturdays;  on  the  other  days  outlays  are  made 
in  beef  (in  carne  bouis) ;  in  mutton,  wether  mutton  seems  to  be  pre- 
ferred (in  carne  motuli) ;  in  pork  (in  carne  pore,  et  porcelli) ;  in  birds 
(in  volatilibus  et  gallinis) ;  and  veal,  with  occasionally  a  cake  or  two  (in 
j.  gastello;  in  ij.  gastellis). 

An  item  at  the  close,  of  two  lambs  bought  "pro  expensis  Domini," 
probably  represents  an  entertainment  given  in  honour  of  the  Lord  Sacrist 
being  made  Lord  Prior. 

Parchment  B. 

In  this  sheet,  we  have  the  expenses  of  the  Camera,  or  private  dwelling 
house  of  the  Sacrist,  for  nine  weeks,  together  with  the  entertainment  of 
six  monks  attending  for  their  "minutio"  in  the  first  and  eighth  weeks. 
The  "minuti"  are  mentioned  by  name,  six  monks,  all  of  acknowledged 
worth  in  the  Convent,  all  raised  later  to  responsible  positions,  some 
leaving  their  names  inscribed  in  the  Episcopal  Register,  as  victims  of  the 
Black  Death.  The  expenses  incurred  for  them  entered  as  10s.  &%d.  seem 
very  small,  but  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  charges  are  "preter  alium 
staurum,"  i.e.  provisions  from  the  store  not  included.  Also  it  will  be 
found  that  separate  purchases  are  entered  for  them  in  the  last-mentioned 
parchment  (A  in  dorso) ;  in  the  eighth  week,  thirty  galline,  two  capons, 
besides  beef  and  pork.  Towards  these  expenses  the  Cellarer  had  to  pay 
6d.  for  each  monk  in  each  week1. 


l  The  charge  for  the  "minuti"  in  whole  year  accounts  is  generally  found  under 
margin  [Expens.  minut.],  e.g.  Roll  vii,  page  77,  "  In  expensis  fratrum  minutorum  per 
viij  vices  xliijj.  ixd.  od.  unde  Celerarius  soluit  xxxijj.  xd." 

C.    VOL.  I.  5 
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Parchment  C. 

The  ordinary  expenses  of  the  office  fill  the  next  sheet,  with  fifteen 
items,  including  the  wages  of  the  Sacrist's  groom  and  stable  boy,  and 
kitchen  boy,  a  carpenter,  sawyer,  etc.  Also  a  payment  to  the  Bishop's 
Chaplain  on  the  burial  of  Prior  Crauden ;  to  two  scribes,  to  Martin  the 
Chaplain  for  saying  Mass  for  the  soul  of  Stephen  Marshall,  with  pensions 
and  gratuities  to  two  scholars,  both  monks  of  the  House. 

Parchment  C  in  dorso 

Gives  the  payments,  week  by  week,  to  six  men  who  were  working  in  the 
Sacrist's  office,  with  their  names. 

Parchment  D 

Gives  the  wages  of  plumbers,  painters,  carpenters,  working  on  the 
causeways  at  Tydbreye  and  at  Brame,  with  the  amounts  paid  to  each, 
week  by  week,  with  their  names. 

Parchment  D  in  dorso 
Has  a  heading,  but  no  entries. 

Parchment  E 

Gives  entries  of  purchases  of  various  things  for  the  Nouum  Opus. 

Of  these,  one  speaks  of  Andrew  of  Ramsey  making  locks  for  the  doors 
of  the  new  cloister,  as  well  as  for  the  cupboard,  and  of  John  Warner 
making  hinges  for  it. 

Also  eight  hooks  for  the  doors  of  the  Choir  are  entered;  probably 
for  the  parclos. 

Parchment  E  in  dorso 

Gives  the  continuation  for  the  payments  concerning  the  "  new  work." 
The  most  noticeable  entries  record  the  presence  in  Ely  of  two  persons 
described  as  Master  John  and  Master  Thomas  Belleyetere.  The  term 
Belleyetere  appears  to  be  an  ancient  name  for  a  bell-founder,  and  in  the 
Compotus  for  the  remaining  months  of  this  year,  when  Nicholas  of 
Copmanford  holds  the  office  of  Sacrist,  we  shall  hear  more  of  one  of 
these  same  men  under  the  name  of  Master  John  of  Gloucester.  One  bell 
was  founded  under  Alan,  but  no  price  is  given  for  it. 
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In  another  paragraph  headed  "  vad.  et  stipend,  pro  nouo  opere  "  four 
masons  are  mentioned  by  name,  a  plumber,  a  glazier  and  two  carpenters, 
but  the  amount  of  wages  is  not  stated.  The  senior  mason  is  John 
Attegrene,  Magister  Cementarius. 

Parchment  F. 

"Stipendia  carpentariorum  pro  nouis  operibus  in  Ecclesia" — during 
the  same  nine  weeks. 

The  change  in  this  heading  from  "  pro  nouo  opere "  to  "  pro  nouis 
operibus  in  Ecclesia"  seems  to  make  it  clear  to  us  that  the  Sacrist  did 
not  bind  himself  to  the  single  work  of  constructing  the  stone  Octagon  and 
Lantern,  but  was  engaged  in  other  works  in  the  Church.  Geoffrey  and  John 
Middilton  were  carpenters  who  were  evidently  highly  valued  by  Alan ; 
their  pay  is  given  with  great  exactness  through  the  nine  weeks,  together 
with  that  of  John  the  sawyer. 

On  the  first  of  these  parchments  (A)  it  will  have  been  noticed  that 
in  the  final  sentence  we  have  the  Sacrist's  assertion  that  the  expenses 
exceeded  the  receipts  by  ^132.  155.  o\d. ;  but  if  we  anticipate  that  this 
deficit  must  appear  in  the  succeeding  or  in  future  Rolls,  we  shall  find  that 
it  was  not  so.  Nicholas  of  Copmanford,  who  took  up  the  account  from 
the  30th  November,  wholly  ignores  it;  we  are,  therefore,  left  to  the 
supposition  that  Alan,  when  Prior,  either  transferred  the  debt  to  some 
other  account,  or,  taking  the  liability  personally  on  himself,  out  of  private 
resources  or  by  the  help  of  friends,  paid  it  off. 

Beyond  this  single  note,  Alan  left  in  the  Rolls  nothing  approaching  to 
an  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenses  of  the  twenty  years  during  which 
he  had  carried  on  the  work ;  but  in  the  MS.  history  of  the  Bishops  we 
have  a  very  careful  resume  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  office  at  that 
time,  which  we  must  regard  as  his  final  return  prepared  for  the  Chapter. 
It  runs  thus : 

Summa  totalis  receptorum  in  Sacristaria  per  xx.  annos 
tempore  fratris  Alani  Walsingham  ...         ...         ...         5953   l7     ° 

Unde  de  officio      5747     4  i°f 

de  donis  et  contributis  pro  nouo 
opere    ...         ...         ...         ...         •••  206   12     o£ 

5953  J7     o 

Summa  omnium  expensarum  et   librarum  tarn   pro 
officio  quam  pro  nouo  opere      ...         ...         ...         •••         6094  18  iof 

Unde  pro  officio    ...         ...         ...         3685   19     7^ 

et  pro  expensis  circa  nouum  opus  2408  19     3f 

— 6094  18  iof 

5— 2 
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There  is  thus,  between  the  receipts  and  the  payments,  a  deficit  balance 
of  ^139.  is.  od. ;  being  ^7  more  than  the  ^132.  15^.  o^d.  set  down  on 
Parchment  A  of  his  Roll  ix.  a,  but  an  extra  bill  may  have  come  in  after 
the  Sacrist  had  made  his  first  statement. 

These  figures  are  copied  exactly  from  the  Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  644. 

Included  in  the  amount  set  down  in  the  above  figures  as  expended  pro 
officio  (^3685.  igs.  J^d.)  are  six  special  undertakings  which  are  mentioned 
in  the  Sacrist's  Rolls  from  iii.  to  viii. : 

1.  The  new  chamber.     Roll  vi.         ...         ...         ...  60  17   n| 

2.  The  new  wall  in  the  Sacristy — for  1 2  years.     Rolls 

hi.,  iv.,  v.            ...          ...          ...          ...  ...  160   13   1 1 1 

3.  The  purchase  of  4  Selde.     Roll  v.            ...  ...  n   10     o 

4.  The  purchase  of  Brame  Gacele     ...         ...  ...  42     00 

5.  The  purchase  of  Brame  (2  parts).     Roll  vi.  ...  190  13     6 

6.  The  Bougre.     Roll  iv.  etc.            ...         ...  ...  915     9 

Amounting  to     ^475   11   nf 

Brame  Gacele  was  purchased  in  a  year  for  which  there  is  no  extant 
Roll ;  the  deeds  of  the  conveyance  of  it  are  in  the  Muniment  Room. 
Case  V.,   "Brame." 

These  figures  are  preceded  by  a  statement  that  the  cost  of  the  Nouum 
Campanile,  tempore  Alani  Sacriste,  was  ^2400.  6s.  nd.,  which  does  not 
quite  tally  with  Alan's  for  the  same  work,  which  were  ^2408.  igs.  3§<£ 

Taking  the  expense  of  the  Nouum  Opus,  that  is  of  the  new  Campanile, 
stone  and  woodwork,  at  ^2400,  we  may  estimate  it  in  the  money  value 
of  to-day  at  ^48000 ;  and  if  we  call  to  mind  Alan's  statement  in  the 
same  paragraph,  that  nothing  had  been  charged  "  pro  cibo  et  potu,  equis, 
carectis,  et  omnibus  aliis";  and  if  we  add  other  expenses  for  the  same 
work  which  remained  to  be  taken  up  by  Alan's  successors — the  whole 
cost  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  Tower  may  be  reasonably  put  at 
^50,000. 

And  while  thus  observing  the  retirement  of  our  Sacrist  from  the  charge 
of  the  building  works  of  the  Prior  and  Convent,  we  may  renew  the  idea 
mooted  in  the  notes  on  Roll  iii.,  whether,  in  the  progress  of  the  works 
which  are  associated  with  his  name,  any  proofs  are  obtainable,  either  that 
they  must  be  held  to  be  his  alone,  or  that  others  have  a  claim  to  share 
with  him  in  the  responsibility  and  the  renown. 

There  has  indeed  been  an  undercurrent  of  this  thought  running 
through  the  notes ;  probably  more  or  less  clear  to  readers,  as  they  were 
more  or  less  interested  in  the  subject.     Chiefly  it  has  come  to  the  surface 
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when  craftsmen,  dignified  as  Master  Masons  or  Master  Carpenters,  have 
been  noticed  as  taking  part  in  the  erection  of  the  new  Campanile ;  but 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  here  to  repeat  what  has  been  said. 

A  more  curious  and  perplexing  suggestion  arises  from  the  readiness 
with  which  witnesses,  in  the  ages  which  follow  Alan's  date,  come  forward 
to  credit  to  others,  works  which  were  undoubtedly  assigned  to  Alan  by 
earlier  writers.  The  attempt  to  attribute  to  Ralph  of  Saxmundham  the 
making  of  the  Ritual  Choir  and  stalls,  and  to  Bishop  Hotham  the  erection 
of  the  first  stone  bridge  over  the  Ely  river,  have  already  been  noticed ;  but 
there  are  post-reformation  writers  who  have  not  scrupled  to  rob  Alan  of 
Walsingham  of  the  glory  of  the  construction  of  the  Tower  and  Lantern, 
and  to  bestow  it  on  another. 

In  a  work  published  in  160 1,  called  a  Catalogue  of  the  Bishops  of 
England,  Francis  Godwin,  the  Sub-Dean  of  Exeter,  asserted,  as  a  matter 
of  history,  of  John  Hotham,  Bishop,  that  "  in  his  time  the  steeple  in  a 
night  fell  downe  upon  the  quier  making  a  most  horrible  and  fearful  noise," 
and  that  "  this  steeple,  now  called  the  Lantern,  he  re-edified,  and  built  it 
in  such  order  as  we  now  see  it ;  a  piece  of  work  both  for  cost  and  work- 
manship singular." 

This  assertion  was  accepted  with  so  much  confidence,  that  it  probably 
prompted  a  new  inscription  to  the  memory  of  Bishop  Hotham,  recording 
his  virtues  as  "  Vir  prudens  et  magnificus,"  and  his  glory  as  "qui  Lanternam 
a  ruina,  sumptu  ^2406.  16^.  nd.,  in  hanc  admirandam  structural  formam 
restituit,"  and  these  words,  bestowing  on  the  Bishop  a  work  in  which  he 
had  no  hand,  were  preserved  on  a  so-called  tomb,  in  which  certainly  he 
never  had  been  buried. 

So  is  history  too  often  written  j  but  fortunately  our  ancient  Ely  MSS. 
vindicate  for  Alan  of  Walsingham  the  claim  to  have  superintended  all  the 
works  recorded  in  these  Rolls. 

Whether,  however,  the  entire  design  and  construction  of  these  works 
from  beginning  to  end  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Sacrist,  is  another 
matter. 

Alan,  when  the  Tower  fell,  had  entered  on  his  new  charge  of  the 
Sacristy  and  its  building  operations  only  a  few  weeks.  His  earlier  training 
had  been  in  the  goldsmith's  art,  and  if  in  his  silent  musings  in  the 
Cathedral  his  artistic  temperament  had  stirred  in  him  a  new  and  great 
idea — how  the  Ritual  Choir,  confined  as  it  was  in  a  narrow  tower,  might 
be  expanded  into  a  lovely  spaciousness,  yet  by  no  swift  inspiration  of 
genius  could  the  art  of  construction  in  stone  and  timber  be  exercised  at  a 
given  moment.     It  must  come  by  teaching  and  experience. 

And,  doubtless,  through  those  means  it  came  to  Alan ;  and  to  us  his 
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genius  is  not  dimmed  because  he  summoned  Peter  Quadratarius  to  aid 
him  to  measure  out  the  places  for  the  columns  of  his  Octagon,  "  arte 
architectonica,"  and  Master  Carpenter  Thomas  from  Newport,  to  set  up 
scaffolding  and  crane,  or  Master  Mason  John  to  order  the  stonework. 
Every  genius,  worthy  of  the  name,  must  first  place  itself  willingly  in  bonds  ; 
but  it  will  rise  from  them  with  greater  force. 

So  Alan,  as  years  went  on  (we  find),  dispensed  with  the  great  Master 
Mason;  training  as  it  would  seem  a  townsman,  Attegrene,  to  higher  work, 
and  after  a  few  years  to  the  higher  rank  of  Master.  But  when  the  timber 
building  of  the  Lantern  demands  practical  experience  of  a  superior  kind, 
he  wins  to  the  Cathedral  one  of  the  most  famous  craftsmen  of  the  day — 
the  Master  Carpenter,  William  Hurle. 

And  if,  now,  the  building  which  is  before  our  eyes,  and  on  which  so 
many  great  men  laboured,  presents  a  lovely  harmony  of  work,  it  is 
because,  through  twenty  long  years,  the  single  mind  of  one  man  pervaded 
and  inspired  it. 


While  thus  taking  leave  of  Alan  of  Walsingham  as  the  Computans  of  the 
Rolls  of  the  Sacristy,  we  must  not  pass  over  in  silence  the  termination  of 
the  life  and  work  of  the  great  Prior,  by  whose  death  his  own  further 
advancement  had  been  secured. 

John  of  Crauden  was  laid  in  his  resting-place,  under  the  shadow  of 
that  portion  of  the  Cathedral  which  Bishop  Hotham  had  taken  upon 
himself  to  restore.  The  traditional  story  of  the  assignment  to  him  by  the 
Bishop  of  the  spot  in  which  he  was  to  be  buried,  marks  the  affection  of 
one  who  had  known  him  well  for  twenty  years. 

The  earliest  suggestion  of  the  consideration  which  was  accorded  to 
Crauden  by  his  brethren  in  the  Monastery  before  he  was  made  Prior, 
may  be  gathered  from  that  curious  story,  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made,  of  the  quarrel  between  the  second  and  third  Priors  of  the 
Convent  in  the  last  days  of  Prior  Fressingfield's  reign  (page  10). 

For  the  estimate  of  his  character,  formed  by  his  brethren  after  his 
death,  the  chronicle  known  as  the  History  of  the  Bishops  must  be  con- 
sulted ;  it  will  be  found  also  in  the  Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  i.,  page  649. 

The  buildings  which  Prior  Crauden  added  to  the  Norman  Priory  were 
not  under  the  charge  of  the  Sacrist ;  a  brief  entry  concerning  them  is  given 
in  the  return  of  the  treasurer  of  the  Prior  and  Convent,  for  the  years 
1324-5,  which  was  written  on  the  back  of  a  bailiff's  Roll  12  feet  in  length, 
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on  which  also  is  given  the  document  which  Crauden  drew  up  concerning 
the  financial  condition  of  the  house  when  he  took  office,  and  which  is 
known  as  the  "  Status  Prioratus." 

From  these  documents,  we  understand  that  Crauden  commenced  his 
building  works  at  the  Priory  soon  after  he  had  entered  into  residence 
there ;  and  at  the  time  when  he  was  bringing  to  light  the  distressing 
poverty  of  the  Monastery.  For  some  further  notes  on  these  buildings 
cf.  Appendix  B. 

Prior  Crauden's  name  appears  but  seldom  in  the  Rolls  of  the  Sacristy, 
but  there  are  a  few  incidents  in  his  life  recorded  in  secular  documents 
which  shew  us  that,  notwithstanding  the  beauty  of  his  character,  his  position 
as  Prior  was  not  altogether  a  bed  of  roses.  Loved  and  honoured  within  the 
Monastery,  he  seems  to  have  been  unable  in  those  rough  times  to  preserve 
that  entente  cordiale  with  the  other  religious  houses  and  personages  in  the 
neighbourhood  which  would  secure  for  him  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  the 
dignity  of  his  position. 

On  the  1st  July,  1335,  a  commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  was  issued1 
to  three  justices  to  hear  a  complaint  made  by  the  Prior  of  Ely,  John  of 
Crauden,  that  Simon,  Abbot  of  Ramsey,  some  of  his  monks  and  many 
other  persons  mentioned  by  name,  had  at  Whytleseye  driven  away  sixteen 
of  the  horses  of  the  Convent  of  Ely,  worth  ^20  ;  burned  twenty  horses, 
ten  oxen,  eighty  cows,  a  hundred  swine,  worth  200  marks,  and  their  trees, 
reeds,  grass  and  goods,  and  had  assaulted  their  men  and  servants. 

It  may  be  that  the  Prior's  well-known  love  of  peace  had  drawn  down 
on  him  this  reckless  invasion,  with  the  expectation  that  he  would  bear  it 
with  patience.  A  second  commission,  however,  bearing  date  a  week  later2, 
tells  us  that  Prior  Crauden's  resentment  had  been  aroused  and  the  in- 
vasion of  his  property  was  not  allowed  to  go  unrequited,  for  an  accusation 
was  brought  that  John,  Prior  of  Ely,  Robert  of  Aylsham  his  fellow  monk, 
and  many  others  mentioned  by  name,  had  come,  with  armed  force  and 
banners  flying  as  in  war,  and  had  broken  into  the  houses  of  the  Abbot  of 
Ramsey,  at  Ramsey,  depastured  his  grass  there  with  beasts,  cut  down  his 
trees,  carrying  them  away  with  other  goods,  and  had  assaulted  his  men  and 
his  servants. 

Peace  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  land  in  those  days,  and  Prior 
Crauden  was  destined  to  undergo,  even  in  his  old  age,  a  trial  from  which 
he  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life,  in  a  part  of  Cambridgeshire  to  which  he 
was  especially  attached.  On  the  4th  March,  1337  (about  two  months 
after  Bishop    Hotham's  death),   another  commission  was  issued3  on  the 


1  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,  9  Edward  III.,  part  ii.     M.  33.  d. 

2  Cf.  Chronicon  Abbatie  Rameseiensis,  ed.  W.   D.  Macray.      Rolls  Series,  p.  352. 

3  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,  9  Edward  III.,  part  ii.     M.  30.  d. 
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complaint  of  John  of  Crauden,  Prior  of  Ely,  that  John  Hankyn,  of 
Borewell,  chaplain,  and  others  mentioned  by  name,  had  brought  an  armed 
force  and  had  rung  the  bells  of  the  town  of  Borewell  and  assaulted  him  at 
Borewell,  and  following  him  with  like  insults  to  Landwade,  there  im- 
prisoned him,  and  assaulted  his  men  and  servants  at  both  towns. 

The  opinion  that  John  of  Crauden  was  especially  interested  in 
Burwell  and  its  neighbourhood  has  grown  out  of  certain  incidental  notices 
of  documents  in  the  Muniment  Room,  which  seem  to  indicate  that  a 
branch  from  the  family  originally  settled  at  Crauden  had  migrated  to  the 
border  lands  of  Burwell  and  Swaffham1,  and  that  our  Prior  retained  an 
interest  in  a  property  there,  to  which  he  occasionally  retired  from  Ely. 
He  was  perhaps  enjoying  a  holiday  in  that  place,  when  the  chaplain  of 
Burwell  assaulted  him  and  drove  him  to  Landwade.  In  an  Ely  Treasurer's 
Roll,  1332-33,  there  is  a  payment  to  a  Swaffham  man  "for  constructing 
a  certain  chamber  there."  Alan,  when  Sacrist,  in  1337  enters  a  charge  in 
his  accounts  for  a  journey  to  Swaffham  to  have  a  talk  with  the  Prior. 

End  of  Part  II. 

and  of  the  extant  Rolls  of  Alan  of  Walsingham  when  Sacrist. 


l  A  certain  Hugh  de  Crauden  owned  land  as  well  as  the  advowson  of  the  Church 
of  Swaffham  St  Mary's.  The  Church  appears  to  have  been  built  on  his  property  and  he 
granted  the  land  and  Church  to  the  neighbouring  Abbey  of  Anglesea.  A  Richard 
de  Craudene  also  appears  among  the  witnesses  to  the  deed.  There  are  other  notices 
in  the  Bishop's  Register  M  of  the  name  of  Craudene  in  connection  with  Swaffham 
and  Reach. 


PART    III 

NOTES 

ON 

ROLLS    IX  b    TO    XV. 


Zfyt  §&&CX\&t& — while  Alan  of  Walsingham 
was   PRIOR   of  Ely. 


QRoff  Qto+  XX  B+     Qtic^ofaB  of  Copmanforb*  Sacrist  from 
Nov.  30,  1 341   to  Mich.  1342. 

(Roff   (tto*  X*         (RoBetf    of   (gCgfelSatm       Sacrist    from 
Mich.   1345  to  Mich.    1346. 

QRoff  Qto*  XU        (&Hm    of    &gn0febe+        Sacrist    from 
Mich.   1349  to  Mich.    1350. 

(Roff  (tto*  Xiu       @tbam    of    fegnfifebe*        Sacrist    from 
Mich.    1352  to  Mich.    1353. 

(Roff  Qto.  XnU      (RoBerf     of     ^uffotU       Sacrist    from 
Mich.    1354  to  Mich.    1355. 

QRoff  (Jto*  W.       (RoBetf     of     button*       Sacrist    from 
Mich.    1357  to  Mich.   1358. 

(Roff  (Jto*  ;rp4        (RoBetf     of     giutton*       Sacrist    from 
Mich.    1359  to  Mich.    1360 
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From  the  30th  day  of  November,  1341,  the  heading  of  the  Sacrist  Rolls 
tells  of  a  change  in  the  Ely  Sacristy.  "Alanus  Sacrista  Eliensis"  is  known 
no  more ;  Nicholas  de  Copmanford  takes  his  place. 

So  is  recorded  a  disruption  of  the  accustomed  routine  life  of  the  man 
who  for  twenty  years  had  devoted  himself  to  the  charge  of  a  single 
department  of  the  Monastery. 

Yet,  for  Alan  himself  and  for  the  great  ideas  of  which  he  was  the 
exponent  and  the  executive,  the  break  and  the  change  would  be  less  in 
reality  than  in  name.  When  elevated  to  the  highest  position  in  the 
Chapter,  words  of  counsel  from  the  lips  of  the  past-master  of  the  building 
craft  would  have  scarcely  less  authority  in  the  Sacristy  than  when  he  was 
head  of  the  office.  And  it  is  with  this  thought  that  the  first  instalment  of 
the  Sacrist  Rolls  is  not  made  to  cease  with  Alan's  voidance  of  his  old  posi- 
tion, but  is  extended  to  embrace  the  after  period  when  he  was  Prior  of  Ely. 

The  account  of  his  election  to  the  highest  position  in  the  Monastery 
and  his  installation,  is  told  with  such  minuteness,  both  in  Bishop  de 
Montacute's  Register1  and  in  the  Anglia  Sacra,  that  it  may  be  passed  over 
here  ;  noting,  however,  that  it  was  Nicholas  de  Copmanford  who,  under 
the  "  via  compromissionis,"  was  entrusted  with  the  responsibility  of 
choosing  the  Prior  and  who  proposed  Alan  to  the  brethren.  The  selection, 
therefore,  of  Nicholas  to  follow  him  in  his  old  office  would  doubtless  be 
highly  satisfactory  to  the  new  Prior. 

Entering,  then,  on  this  fresh  period  of  the  history  of  the  Sacristy,  we 
may  follow  the  course  taken  in  the  earlier  period,  and  present  at  once  a 
scheme  of  the  expenses  and  receipts  of  all  the  extant  Rolls. 


No.  of 
Roll 


IX  B. 


XI. 

XII. 
XIII. 

XIV. 
XV. 


From 
Sep.  30 

to 
Sep.  29 


1341-42 
42-43 
43-44 
44-45 

1 345-46 
46-47 
47-48 
48-49 

1 349-50 
50-51 
51-52 

1352-53 
53-54 

1354-55 

56-57 
1357-58 

58-59 
1359-60 


INCOME 


General 


164.  4.  3^ 

323-  3-  5 

167.  17.  9I 

192.  3.  7£ 

192.  16.  of 


200.  11. 
248.  10. 


7f 


Special 


OUTGOINGS 


General 


183.  18.     1 


215-  17-    3 


251-    4-  3f 

182.  10.  5! 

211.    6.  i\ 

179.    6.  \\\ 


Special 


129.  14.    4 


141.  16.  11 


BALANCE 


+  or 


19-  '3-    9i 


41.    3.    8 

22.    8.     2 


- 

59- 

0. 

H 

- 

54- 

7- 

1 

+ 

10. 

5- 

7 

+ 

10. 

8 

- 

10. 

14. 

6i 

- 

72. 

12. 

nj 

l  Montacute's  Register,  fol.  25. 


NOTES 

ON 

ROLL    NO.    IX  b. 

QXtcfSofaB  of  topmanforb*     Sacrist  from  Nov.  30th  1 34 1 

to   Michs.  1342. 


Although  this  Compotus  is  only  for  ten  months,  it  is  of  more  than 
ordinary  length  and  of  peculiar  interest.  In  it  the  special  entry  of  the 
"  nouum  opus "  is  discontinued,  but  the  carrying  out  of  some  of  the 
unfinished  designs  of  Alan  of  Walsingham  is  discernible,  scattered  in 
various  paragraphs. 

Some  bells  were  cast  in  this  year,  and  the  actual  remuneration  for  the 
work  is  set  out  in  a  paragraph  on  page  122,  under  the  heading  "in  expens. 
campan."  The  word  "  de  Gloucestr."  and  the  figures  "iiij."  included  in 
square  brackets  are  in  the  text  an  insertion  above  the  line.  The  payment 
there  noted  is  said  to  be  besides  board  for  Master  John  of  Gloucester  and 
his  men,  and  the  board  provided  for  them,  given  on  page  114  under  the 
expense  of  the  Sacrist's  hall,  in  corn,  malt,  fish,  pigs,  fowls,  ducks  and 
pigeons,  seems  to  have  been  on  a  liberal  scale. 

Of  the  place  for  which  these  four  bells  were  designed  no  mention  is 
made  in  the  Roll ;  but  it  must  be  taken  for  granted  that  they  were  hung  in 
the  tower  which  had  just  been  completed  by  Alan  of  Walsingham  ;  and  two 
of  the  bells  which  had  been  in  the  old  tower,  after  some  repairs,  were 
added  to  make  a  peal  of  six. 

Prior  Crauden,  in  a  letter  to  the  King  shortly  after  the  collapse  of  the 
central  buildings  in  1322,  had  asked  for  extension  of  time  for  the  payment 
of  money  to  the  treasury,  on  the  ground  that  "  the  tower  of  the  Church  had 
fallen  and  the  bells  were  broken1." 

l  Historical  MSS.  Comm.     Appendix  to  6th  Report.     Lord  Leconfield,  folio  60. 
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Two  of  these,  named  Baunce  and  Peter,  are  mentioned  in  Alan's  first 
Roll  (pages  28  and  29),  and  there  are  further  charges  for  clappers  for  three 
bells;  while  in  the  Roll  now  before  us  under  the  heading  of  "minute" 
there  is  a  payment  for  six  stirrups  and  four  bands  for  Baunce. 

On  reverting  to  the  return  made  by  Alan  of  Walsingham  for  the  first 
nine  weeks  of  this  same  year,  it  will  be  seen  (page  109)  that  he  had  been 
employing  two  men  called  Belleyetere,  both  with  the  prefix  Magister ;  a 
payment  being  made  to  the  servants  of  Master  John,  and  for  the  making 
of  one  bell  to  Master  Thomas. 

This  same  name  does  not  appear  in  the  accounts  of  Copmanford,  who 
took  up  the  Sacrist's  office  from  Alan,  but  it  is  possible  that  Master  John 
Belleyetere  may  be  the  same  individual  as  Master  John  of  Gloucester.  In 
the  "  Promptorium  parvulorum "  (1.  30),  Belleztere  is  said  to  be  a  bell 
founder,  the  Anglo-Saxon  "  jeotere  "  being  rendered  in  the  Latin  "  fusor  " 
or  founder. 

From  the  considerable  purchases  of  stone  and  from  the  payments  to 
masons  and  carpenters,  it  is  possible  that  the  highest  portion  of  the 
Lantern,  above  the  upper  dome,  may  have  been  receiving  its  final  comple- 
tion ;  as  it  is  probable  that  the  bells  made  or  mended  this  year  were  placed 
in  the  new  Campanile1. 

William  of  Hurle,  the  master  carpenter,  with  his  assistant,  was  this  year 
entertained  at  the  Sacrist's  table  (p.  114). 

Our  attention  is  especially  drawn  in  this  Roll  to  preparations  for  the 
return  of  the  monks  to  resume  in  the  Ritual  Choir  the  services  which  for 
some  twenty  years  had  been  relegated  to  some  other  part  of  the  Church. 
When  the  great  central  tower  fell,  we  are  aware  that  they  were  saying  their 
daily  offices  in  St  Katherine's  Chapel ;  but  whether  they  continued  there 
year  after  year,  or  removed  to  some  other  place  in  the  Church  itself,  we 
have  no  information. 

The  Choir  Altar  seems  to  have  been  re-erected  this  year  in  what  we  may 
call  the  old  place,  one  bay  to  the  east  of  the  great  octagon  arch,  almost  in 
contact  with  Bishop  Hotham's  tomb  which,  though  commenced  soon  after 
his  death,  was  not  yet  completed. 

Our  Sacrist  makes  mention  of  a  parclos  between  the  two,  forming  a 
reredos  to  the  Choir  Altar,  at  the  same  time  so  far  encircling  the  Altar,  as 
to  cut  it  off  from  the  north  and  south  aisles.  Two  doors,  which  were  in- 
serted in  the  parclos,  opened  probably  eastward. 

These  doors  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  the  same  as  those  men- 


l  The  casting  by  Master  John,  of  Gloucester,  of  the  four   heavy  bells  and  their 
elevation  to  the  bell  tower  of  the  great  Campanile  will  be  found  in  Roll  x. 
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tioned  by  Alan  of  Walsingham  in  parchment  A  of  his  last  nine  weeks' 
accounts,  as  being  then  in  hand  and  well  advanced  to  completion,  as 
hooks,  perhaps  part  of  the  hinges  of  the  doors,  were  ordered  by  him. 
"  Item,  for  8  hooks  for  the  new  doors  of  the  Choir  from  4  pieces  of  the 
Sacrist's  iron" — page  109. 

The  parclos  itself  seems  to  have  been  ornamented  or  supported  by 
numerous  columns — "  In  the  turning  of  thirty  bares  for  the  columns  in  the 
parclos,"  page  117;  while  an  expense  undertaken  by  the  Sacrist  for  the 
embellishment  of  the  Bishop's  tomb,  may  have  been  in  connection  with 
that  enclosure. 

Other  necessary  things,  apparently  prepared  for  what  we  may  term  the 
Sacrarium  of  the  Choir  Altar,  are  mentioned  in  this  Roll,  "A  cross  of 
Spanish  iron  on  the  parclos  ;  a  thurible  put  in  order ;  a  basin  hung  from  the 
roof;  mats  arranged  before  the  altar."  All  this  is  done  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Sacrist,  without  the  recurrence  of  the  well-worn  term 
"  nouum  opus." 

It  is  in  this  Roll,  that  we  first  perceive  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
Convent  to  take  up  and  to  fulfil  the  injunction  of  Archbishop  Reynolds, 
given  so  far  back  as  13 15,  to  remove  the  Parish  Church  from  the  nave 
of  the  Cathedral,  and  to  build  it  in  a  more  convenient  position.  Stone  is 
purchased  "for  the  foundations  of  the  Parish  Church"  (page  121),  but 
there  is  no  further  sign  that  any  work  was  really  done  until  1 7  years  later, 
when  Robert  of  Sutton  was  Sacrist,  as  recorded  in  the  Roll  xv.  of  this 
series. 

Concerning  the  finances  of  the  1 2  months  (less  9  weeks)  during  which 
Copmanford  held  office  as  Sacrist,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  sum  of 
^132.  155.  o\d.  which,  according  to  the  custom  hitherto  observed  in  the 
office,  should  have  appeared  as  an  arrear  from  the  previous  account,  was 
suppressed  by  Alan  on  entrance  to  his  new  position  as  Prior  ;  his  successor, 
therefore,  commences  without  any  entail  of  debt. 

Having  no  special  account  to  keep  for  a  "  nouum  opus,"  his  balance 
sheet  is  very  simple  : 

Total  receipts 164     4     3§ 

Total  expenses  ...         ...         ...         •••         ■••     183  18     1 

Thus  leaving  an  adverse  balance  for  next  year. 

The  parchment  Roll  is  4  ft.  10  inches  in  length. 

It  is  in  fair  condition,  except  that  the  marginal  notes  of  the  sinister 
hand  on  the  chief  side  have  disappeared. 

The  receipts  are  on  the  back,  and  can  be  read  only  with  great 
difficulty  through  the  paper  which  is  pasted  over  them. 
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After  Copmanford's  Roll,  which  ended  at  Michaelmas  1342,  there  are 
no  accounts  extant  for  three  succeeding  years,  though  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  Copmanford  was  in  office  till  late  in  1344. 

There  appears,  in  the  Calendar  of  the  Papal  Registers  in  the  Vatican 
for  the  year  a.d.  1343,  a  petition  from  Copmanford  to  Pope  Clement  VI., 
from  which  we  understand  that  some  subject  of  discord  had  arisen  between 
him  and  Bishop  Simon  de  Montacute,  and  that  he  feared  an  exercise  of 
arbitrary  power  on  the  Bishop's  part. 

The  Papal  entry  under  the  head  of  Petitions  runs  thus :  "  Nicholas  of 
Copmanford,  Monk  of  Ely,  Sacrist,  who  received  that  office  from  the 
Ordinary,  and  can  be  removed  from  it  any  year  at  the  will  of  the  Bishop — 
that  the  said  office  may  be  confirmed  to  him  for  life.''  The  reply  of  the 
Pope  occurs  under  the  head  of  letters  :  "  7  Ides  Nov.  1343.  To  Nicholas 
of  Copmanford,  Sacrist  of  Ely — Grant — That  he  shall  not  be  removed  from 
the  said  office  without  reasonable  cause." 

Whether  the  Pope's  kindly  reply  ever  reached  Copmanford  in  time  to 
give  him  comfort,  we  know  not.  In  the  Roll  of  the  Camerarius  for  the 
17th  of  Edward  III.  his  death  is  recorded  and  the  sum  of  5^.  was  paid  to  the 
Elemosinarius  on  the  occasion,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Monastery, 
for  distribution  in  alms  to  the  poor. 
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It  has  already  been  noticed  that  after  Michaelmas  1342,  when  Nicholas 
of  Copmanford's  Compotus  Roll  terminated,  there  are  no  accounts  for  the 
next  three  years,  although  as  was  stated  we  have  reason  to  think  that  for 
two  of  those  years  Nicholas  was  holding  the  office  of  Sacrist. 

Robert  of  Aylsham's  name  appears  in  the  heading  of  Roll  x.  for  the 
year  1345-46,  with  brother  John  of  Burwell  as  his  socius.  The  custom 
of  associating  an  assistant  with  the  Sacrist  at  the  commencement  of  a  Roll 
had  not  been  observed  by  Alan  of  Walsingham  during  his  tenure  of  office, 
though  his  socius  is  occasionally  mentioned  in  the  course  of  his  accounts, 
and  notably  when  he  gives  the  list  of  the  monks  who  attended  the 
Bishop's  Synods. 

Another  change  in  Aylsham's  Roll  is  the  entering  the  receipts  before 
the  expenses. 

Aylsham  was  a  man  who  through  many  years  had  been  highly 
distinguished  in  the  Monastery,  and  entrusted  with  several  of  its  important 
duties.  In  the  year  1335  he  had  been  sent  to  Parliament  in  mid-Lent 
by  indenture;  and  the  same  year  he  represented  the  Monastery  at 
Northampton1. 

Three  months  before  Aylsham  became  Sacrist,  on  June  20th,  1345, 

l  Cf.  a  Treasurer's  Roll  of  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Ely,  9  Edward  III.  "versus 
parliamentum  London,  per  indenturam."  "Item  dicto  Roberto  eunti  ad  Concilium  de 
Northampton." 
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Bishop  Simon  de  Montacute  had  entered  into  his  rest1.  On  the  6th  July, 
the  monks  of  Ely  having  obtained  from  the  King  a  licence  to  elect  a 
successor,  had  unanimously  chosen  their  Prior,  Alan  of  Walsingham,  but 
the  Pope,  Clement  the  Sixth,  in  the  same  month  consecrated  Thomas  de 
Lisle  (or  de  Lylde),  Bishop  of  Ely,  who,  being  at  that  time  Prior  of  the 
Order  of  the  Friar  Preachers  at  Winchester,  was  present  at  Avignon  as  a 
confidential  agent  of  Edward  the  Third.  Whether  the  King  had  any  part 
in  this  arrangement  we  know  not ;  but  the  temporalities  were  restored  to 
the  Bishop  on  the  ioth  of  September  in  the  same  year. 

Who  the  Sacrist  was  on  that  day  is,  as  we  have  already  stated,  uncertain. 
Robert  of  Aylsham,  holding  the  office  from  the  29th  of  that  month,  would 
have  been  ready  to  support  Prior  Walsingham  in  the  reception  of  the 
Bishop  when  he  arrived  in  Ely.  Under  the  marginal  heading  "  exhen." 
hospitable  gifts  passed  from  the  Sacristy  to  the  Palace  on  the  Bishop's  arrival 
in  Ely  "  in  primo  aduentu  suo " ;  and  when  Advent  began  they  were 
followed  by  presents  of  fish,  "in  aduentus  principio" — in  which  season  he 
was  "  apud  Ely  solemniter  intronizatus." 

The  monkish  author  of  the  History  of  the  Bishops  evidently  was 
personally  an  admirer  of  the  Bishop,  believing  him  to  have  been  himself  a 
good  man  "  Pater  et  pastor  noster  in  seipso  bonus  erat "  ;  but  led  away 
by  flatterers  and  evil  men ;  "  a  great  preacher  he  was,  who  with  a  fervent 
spirit  sowed  the  word  of  God  among  the  people  committed  to  his  charge." 
The  trials  which  the  Bishop  suffered  afterwards  were  presaged  by  the 
accident  which  happened  at  his  consecration  in  Avignon,  when  the  glass 
vessel  of  wine  on  the  altar,  without  being  touched,  was  broken  and  the 
wine  spilled. 

A  lengthened  account  of  the  troubles  of  the  Bishop's  life  is  given  by 
the  Chronicler,  but  before  others  appears  a  strife  with  the  Prior,  Alan  of 
Walsingham,  and  the  Convent,  concerning  the  digging  of  sand  in  a  certain 
place;  which  at  last  is  conceded  by  the  Bishop2. 

During  his  first  year  of  office  Bishop  Lisle  made  Robert  of  Aylsham 
poenitentiarius  over  a  part  of  the  diocese ;  but  whether  the  Sacrist  of  Ely, 
by  virtue  of  his  position,  exercised  that  office  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Monastery  and  in  the  town  of  Ely,  we  know  not ;  in  Canterbury  the  custom 
was  for  the  Archbishop  to  select  the  poenitentiarius  from  three  monks 
submitted  to  him  by  the  Prior  and  Chapter3. 

1  Cf.  a  footnote  in  Le  Neve's  Fasti,  vol.  i.,  p.  335,  giving  authority  for  the  dates 
of  the  death  of  Montacute  and  the  consecration  of  de  Lisle. 

"The  monk  of  Ely  incorrectly  places  the  death  of  Bishop  Montacute  20th  of 
June,   1344."     Le  Neve  gives  the  true  date,   20th  June,  1345. 

2  Cf.  Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  i.,  pp.  655  to  662. 

3  Cf.  Literae  Cantuarienses.     Rolls  Series,  vol.  ii.,  p.  287,  nos.  758,  759. 
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In  addition  to  this  office  assigned  to  Aylsham,  we  find  that  he  was  acting 
as  collector  for  the  quadrennial  tenths  granted  by  Pope  John  the  22nd  in 
J3351  >  and  this  leads  to  the  mention  of  a  formal  order  which  would  have 
reached  Ely  this  year,  to  provide  a  strong  and  suitable  house  for  the  safe 
custody  of  the  tenths  and  fifteenths  granted  in  the  last  Parliament.  A  like 
order  went  forth  to  other  religious  houses,  and  the  Ely  Monastery  was 
selected  to  be  responsible  for  the  King's  monies  collected  in  the  counties 
of  Cambridge  and  Huntingdon2. 

In  this  Roll  x.  a  separate  account  appears  again,  headed  "  Custus  noui 
operis,"  and  it  is  apparent  that  in  the  main  the  new  work  is  the  founding 
of  four  new  bells  by  John  of  Gloucester,  and  the  hanging  of  them  with  two 
other  bells  in  the  western  tower,  known  then  as  the  "  magnum  Campanile." 

The  Sacrist,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  able  to  keep  the  cost 
of  the  timber  and  iron  expended  for  "  the  new  work,"  from  the  materials  of 
the  same  kind  used  in  the  ordinary  works  of  the  office.  In  page  136,  he 
enters  the  payments  as  "  nihil,"  because  they  were  to  be  found  above, 
"  superius." 

As  to  the  part  of  the  Church  in  which  work  was  being  done  by 
masons  and  carpenters,  information  must  be  sought  for  in  scattered 
entries.  In  a  long  entry  on  page  137,  mention  is  made  of  work  at  the 
"  tria  altaria,"  and  on  the  berfrey  or  belfry  of  the  great  or  western 
Campanile,  for  the  reception  of  the  heavy  bells  which  were  being  cast. 

In  page  131,  iron  is  prepared  "pro  cimitate  magni  Campanilis."  The 
point  of  the  full  height  to  which  the  tower  reached  in  1345  is  now  ob- 
scured by  the  perpendicular  structure  which  was  raised  on  it  later ;  and  it 
is  unknown  how  much  stonework  was  taken  off  the  top  at  that  time. 
The  opening  of  the  "custus  noui  operis"  in  Aylsham's  Roll  speaks  of  16 
formepecys,  by  which  must  be  understood  stone  tracery  for  windows  ;  with 
other  worked  stones,  called  sextefother  and  crests ;  and  these  would 
probably  be  worked  in  for  the  completion  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
western  tower  ;  John  Attegrene,  the  mason,  with  his  son  John  and  two 
other  masons,  being  engaged  on  the  work.     The  woodwork  was  in  the 


1  Historical  MSS.  Comm.  Appendix  to  6th  Report.  Lord  Leconfield's  collection, 
folio  81  b. 

2  Calendar  of  Close  Rolls,   18  Edw.  III.,  pt  2,  m.  11,  Oct.  31,   1344. 

In  the  Close  Roll  itself  is  this  note.  "Priori  de  Ely  de  quodam  domo  etc.  in 
eodem  prioratu  pro  denariis  Regis  etc.  in  Comitatu  Cantebr.  et  Hunt."  On  the 
subject  of  tenths,  etc.,  cf.   Stubbs's  Constitutional  History,  vol.   ii.  chapter  xvi. 

P. S.— There  is  a  room  mentioned  in  the  returns  of  Cromwell's  Commissioners, 
under  the  name  of  "Serines  Chamber,"  which  may  possibly  have  been  the  strong 
house  ordered  above.     "  Scriniarium  =  ^Erarium,  thesaurus;  le  tresor." 

Lexicon  mediae  et  infimae  Latinitatis.— Migne. 
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hands  of  the  brothers  Geoffrey  and  John  Middilton,  with  a  host  of  workmen, 
and  the  whole  under  the  oversight  of  Master  William  of  Hurle,  here  written 
Horlee  (page  137). 

The  windows  were  glazed  by  Seman  the  glazier,  and  the  painting  is 
done  by  Walter  Pictor.      A  weather-cock  (ventilog.)  crowns  the  summit. 

A  very  elaborate  and  valuable  account  of  the  cost  of  casting  the  four 
new  bells,  with  the  weight  of  metal  in  each,  is  set  out  in  the  Roll,  pages 
138,  139.  The  names  given  to  them  were  IHS.,  John,  Mary,  and  Walsing- 
ham,  the  expense  of  the  last  being  defrayed  by  Prior  Walsingham  himself. 

The  whole  account,  however,  owing  probably  to  the  great  attention 
given  to  it,  has  become  very  difficult  to  decipher,  and  the  last  part  of  the 
paragraph,  which  reaches  almost  to  the  end  of  the  parchment  on  the  chief 
side,  is  so  worn  away  that  little  can  be  made  of  it.  Two  lines  at  the  very 
foot  of  the  Roll  which  gave  the  summary  of  the  figures  on  the  sheet  have 
almost  disappeared.  Under  these  circumstances  the  text  of  the  passage 
printed  in  this  issue  has  had  to  be  drawn  in  part  from  the  copy  given  by 
Canon  Stewart,  in  his  Architectural  History  of  Ely  Cathedral,  pages  117,  118; 
but  that  may  be  found  not  free  from  errors. 

The  financial  statement  of  Aylsham's  Compotus  at  the  end  of  the  year 
stood  thus : 

Adverse  balance  from  the  previous  year 
General  expenses  of  the  Sacristy 
Custus  noui  operis 

Total  receipts    ... 

Adverse  balance  at  Michaelmas  1346... 

The  length  of  the  Roll  is  10  feet. 

The  dexter  side  at  the  commencement  of  the  receipts  is  in  parts  torn 
away. 

The  expenses  follow  the  receipts. 

And  then  succeeds  the  "  nouum  opus  "  on  the  same  side — mention  has 
already  been  made  of  the  condition  of  the  last  portion  which  contains  the 
account  of  the  casting  of  the  bells. 

In  dorso  is  an  entry  concerning  crops  and  store,  of  little  value  and 
scarcely  legible. 
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The  Rolls — Michaelmas  1346 — 1347, 
Michaelmas  1347 — 1348, 

Michaelmas  1348 — 13491 
are  all  lost. 

The  information  which  we  might  have  received  from  the  first  two  of 
these  lost  Rolls  would  have  beenv  interesting  to  those  who  are  anxious  to 
watch  the  progress  of  the  construction  of  the  new  ritual  choir  and  of  the 
carving  of  the  stalls. 

The  last  of  the  three  Rolls  would  have  had  a  pathetic  interest  by 
reason  of  the  great  havoc  wrought  by  the  Black  Death  in  the  Monastery 
from  early  summer  to  Michaelmastide.  Contemporary  history,  however, 
gives  us  some  of  the  details  of  the  losses  experienced  by  the  Convent  and 
the  changes  which  took  place  amongst  its  chief  officers. 

The  special  obligations  which  fell  upon  Prior  Alan  with  regard  to  the 
management  of  the  diocese,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  Bishop  de  Lisle 
during  those  trying  months,  will  be  found  in  Notes  on  Roll  xv.,  page  107  ; 
but  the  sorrows  which  one  by  one  came  upon  him  by  the  deaths  of  his  own 
closest  friends,  as  they  are  connected  with  his  well-loved  Sacristy,  may  be 
here  touched  upon  for  a  moment. 

If  we  look  back  to  the  second  of  the  parchment  slips  which  he  handed 
in  on  his  leaving  the  office  of  the  Sacrist  (Roll  ix  a,  parchment  B,  page 
106),  we  shall  see  six  names  of  monks  most  closely  allied  with  him.  Of 
these  the  first-named,  Philip  Dallyng,  was  acting  Sacrist  in  this  sad  year, 
1349,  and  on  the  9th  July  he  was  dead  and  buried.     On  the  same  day 
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died  Paulinus,  who  had  been  made  Camerarius  seven  days  before.  In  the 
same  month  John  of  Wisbech,  by  whose  side  Alan  had  stood  in  1321 
officiating  at  the  laying  of  the  foundation  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  passed 
away1. 

How  many  times  the  bell  tolled  for  the  monks  who  succumbed  to  the 
pestilence,  we  should  have  learned  from  the  lost  Roll  by  the  simple  entry 
which  occurs,  with  less  frequency,  in  other  account  Rolls,  "dat.  pulsantibus 
campanas  pro  anima  fratris...." 

On  the  death  of  Philip  Dallyng,  as  we  have  said,  in  July,  Adam  de 
Lynstede  was  made  Sacrist ;  we  may  presume,  however,  that  under  the 
special  distress  which  fell  upon  the  Sacristy,  the  Compotus  of  the  Sacrist 
up  to  Michaelmas  1349  (even  if  it  were  made)  would  have  been  of  an 
imperfect  character. 

Lynstede's  extant  Roll  (Michs.  1349-50)  suggests  the  idea  that  the 
nerves  of  the  monks  had  been  so  seriously  shaken  by  the  terrors  of  the 
plague,  that  the  ordinary  business  of  the  Convent  had  not  yet  recovered 
its  usual  exactness2. 

The  parchment  on  which  Adam's  Compotus  is  written  is  only  4  feet 
long,  consisting  of  two  skins  sewn  together.  On  each  side  of  it  there  is  a 
heading,  and  each  heading  bears  a  different  date,  and  gives  different 
names  as  "  Socii "  to  the  Sacrist. 

The  one  side  has  the  date  23  Edw.  III.,  the  regnal  year,  from  January 
26,  1349,  to  January  26,  1350,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  best  statement 
which  Adam  could  make  for  the  disastrous  year  in  which  he  succeeded 
Philip  Dallyng.  The  expenses  are  given  after  the  usual  form,  but  towards 
the  end  they  are  illegible  owing  to  the  bad  condition  of  the  parchment. 

The  other  side  has  the  date  24  Edw.  III.,  and  gives  the  receipts  for 
that  year,  which  only  reached  the  sum  of  ^167.  175.  g\d. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  impossible  to  frame  a  satisfactory 
balance  sheet  for  the  period  included  in  the  Roll. 


1  Several  men  who  hailed  from  the  township  of  Wisbech  appear  in  our  Ely 
documents  in  the  middle  of  the  14th  century.  In  the  year  1343  John  of  Wysbeche 
makes  a  return  as  Cellarer  of  Ely ;  and  we  must  suppose  that  he  was  the  same 
person  as  the  builder  of  the  Lady  Chapel ;  he  is,  indeed,  termed  by  modern  writers 
"  custos  capelle  Beate  Marie,"  from  the  time  when  he  appears  as  the  advocate  of  the 
new  enterprise  ;  but  in  fact  no  "custos"  was  appointed  to  that  building  till  after  1350. 
In  1358,  nine  years  after  the  death  of  John  of  Wysbeche,  a  deed  was  issued  jointly  by  a 
certain  William  of  Wysbeche  and  Richard  of  Barynton,  in  which  a  landed  endowment 
was  secured  to  the  Lady  Chapel  of  Ely  as  a  gift  to  God,  to  the  blessed  Mary,  to  the  Prior 
and  Convent,  and  to  the  custodian  for  the  time  being  of  the  new  Chapel  of  St  Mary. 

2  This  year  "  graces  "  to  34  monks  with  six  doubles,  as  against  49  monks  in  Roll  x. 
with  six  doubles. 
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The  Roll  itself  is  in  very  bad  condition ;  the  parchment  was  originally 
of  inferior  character  ;  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  of  home  manufac- 
ture, as  at  the  bottom  of  page  143  we  find  the  entry,  "in  the  making  of 
three  dozen  parchments."  The  ink  also  when  first  used  must  have  been 
poor  and  watery,  as  frequently  letters  are  formed  only  by  two  nibs  of  a 
hard  pen,  the  fluid  which  should  have  joined  them  having  disappeared. 

No  special  building  work  is  mentioned  in  the  Roll.  A  few  individual 
entries  are  of  interest,  e.g.,  page  142,  the  "stathe,"  the  landing-place  or 
wharf  of  the  river  at  the  Castle ;  p.  142,  the  enclosure  near  the  Black 
Hostelry — the  house  of  hospitality  for  monks  of  the  Benedictine  order — 
in  later  centuries  the  home  of  the  Canon  of  the  3rd  stall.  Its  neighbour- 
hood to  the  establishment  of  the  Celerarius  was  in  accordance  with  the 
ancient  customs  of  hospitality  in  Benedictine  houses.  All  men  in  religion, 
even  Bishops,  if  they  chance  to  be  monks,  pertain  to  the  Cellarer,  and  are 
to  be  entertained  at  the  expense  of  the  Convent1.  A  pair  of  garnets  for 
the  Wyket  near  the  shrine  of  St  Etheldreda,  p.  143.  The  mending  of  the 
face  of  King  Edgar,  a  stained  glass  figure  in  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
Lantern,  p.  143. 

As  mentioned  above,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  present  a  balance  sheet 
to  this  Roll. 

The  arrears  from  the  last  account,  in  a  note  preceding  the  heading  of 
the  Roll,  are  said  to  have  been  only  us.  ^d. 

The  summary,  which  should  have  been  found  at  the  end  of  the  expenses 
— a  survey  of  20  paragraphs — is  not  decipherable,  and  the  amount  cannot 
be  determined  by  the  addition  of  the  separate  summas,  for  many  of  them 
are  imperfect. 

The  receipts  appear  to  be  not  for  the  same  year  but  for  the  next,  and 
they  are  headed  by  a  good  balance  resulting  from  the  previous  year.  The 
shrine  of  St  Etheldreda  yields  a  large  sum,  nearly  ^40,  while  from  the 
Grange  farm  comes  only  £2.  4s.  z\d. 

The  total  receipts  for  that  period  are  set  down  as  ^167.  17X.  g^d. 


l  Memorials  of  St  Edmund's  Abbey.  Rolls  Series,  vol.  i.  p.  243.  "  Omnes  viri 
religiosi  etiam  Episcopi  si  ipsi  forte  fuerint  monachi,  pertinent  ad  celerarium  et  ad 
expensas  conventus." 


NOTES 

ON 

ROLL    NO.    XII. 

(JlMm  tc  fegnsfebe*     Sacrist  from  Michs.   1352  to 
Michs.   1353. 


This  is  the  fifth  year  in  which  Adam  de  Lynstede  filled  the  office  of 
Sacrist,  but  the  Rolls  for  his  third  and  fourth  years  are  missing,  Mich. 

iSSo-S^  Mich-  x35r-52- 

This  Roll  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  reparation  of  the  roof  of  the  new 
Octagon,  which  seems  already  to  occasion  some  anxiety ;  a  plumber  is  sent 
from  Leicester  to  look  at  the  new  Campanile  ("  ad  videndum  nouum 
Campanile  "),  and  a  contract  is  made  with  a  plumber  "  pro  cooperacione 
noui  Campanilis  super  corum."  We  may  presume  that  thus  soon  after  its 
completion,  difficulty  was  found  in  keeping  the  rain  from  working  under 
lead  on  the  Lantern. 

The  expression  "  super  corum,"  over  the  Choir,  gives  the  idea  that  by 
this  time  the  Ritual  Choir  has  been  fully  completed  and  the  divine  services 
renewed  in  it. 

We  must  regret  that  neither  in  the  Sacrist  Rolls  nor  elsewhere,  even  in 
the  manuscripts  of  the  monkish  writers,  has  any  account  reached  us  of  the 
ceremony  of  opening  the  Choir  and  of  the  thanksgiving  services  which  were 
held  to  testify  the  rejoicing  of  the  monks. 

Ten  years  had  elapsed  since  Alan  had  retired  from  the  Sacristy,  and 
since  the  completion  of  the  twenty  years  which  he  was  supposed  to  have 
given  to  his  building  work. 

The  new  Lady  Chapel  was  this  year  ready  for  divine  service,  and  a 
payment  is  recorded  to  the  Chaplain  of  Bishop  de  Lisle  "in  dedicacione 
Altaris  Beate  Marie"  (page  155). 

Bishop  de  Lisle  was  apparently  at  home  this  year,  as  he  receives  a  gift 
of  calves  and  sheep  and  "  onocrotuli,"  besides  two  pigs,  six  capons,  and 
three  "loups  de  mer  "  (page  152),  and  wine  (page  153). 

The  annual  Synods  were  held,  but  the  brethren  to  be  ordained  had  to 
present  themselves  at  Swamsethe  ;  where  that  may  be  is  not  known,  though 
as  the  expenses  were  only  is.  lod.  it  could  not  have  been  far  distant  from 
Ely. 

The  receipts  this  year  are  given  before  the  expenses ;  from  them  we 
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learn  of  a  severe  drought,  as  there  were  no  returns  from  the  fisheries 
or  the  ferries  (botisgonges)  "  propter  siccitatem1."  The  Soham  and 
Stuntney  Roads  seem  also  for  some  cause  to  have  fallen  into  such  an  evil 
condition  that  a  collection  was  made  in  the  country  for  their  improvement 
(de  perquisitione  in  patria  cum  indulgentia  ad  calcetum  emendandum 
£*  6s.  87/.). 

Under  the  heading  "  custus  domorum  "  in  the  payment  of  the  workmen 
an  expression  is  introduced  not  before  seen  in  these  Rolls — "working 
days  " — "  dies  operabiles,"  but  the  meaning  of  the  words  is  not  given. 

In  the  very  elaborate  customary  accounts  of  the  manors  of  the  Priory 
of  Ely  which  we  possess,  the  "  working  days "  which  are  assigned  to  the 
copyholders  are  modified  only  by  the  Saints'  days ;  but  from  a  Roll 
of  payments  of  wages  and  purchases  for  the  works  at  Westminster,  37 
Henry  III.,  we  find  in  use  an  arrangement  by  which  certain  Saints'  days 
were  reckoned  to  the  King,  and  certain  to  the  masons.  For  instance — 
"first  week  after  Easter  containing  the  feast  of  St  Philip  and  St  James  on 
Thursday  which  belongs  to  the  King,  the  feast  of  the  invention  of  the  Cross 
on  Saturday  which  belongs  to  the  masons2." 

The  Sacrist's  building  operations  seem  to  be  confined  to  repairs  on 
secular  houses,  and  only  one  brief  entry  tells  us  that  the  erection  of  a  new 
Parish  Church  has  not  been  altogether  forgotten,  "  muldestone  "  (probably 
shaped  stone),  bought  for  the  windows  of  the  Parish  Church. 

Master  William  of  Hurle  is  still  engaged  and  receives  his  fee. 

The  accounts  for  the  year  are  as  follows : 

Expenses,  including  the  excess  of  the   year 

preceding 251     4     3! 

Total  receipts  for  the  year     ...         ...         ...     192     3     7J 

Adverse  balance         ...         ...  ...         ...       59     o     8| 

The  length  of  Roll  xii.  is  only  4  feet. 

The  heading  good,  also  the  marginal  notes. 

It  begins  with  the  receipts  for  14  weeks.  Then  follow  expenses  for  32 
weeks. 

"In  dorso"  will  be  found  the  expenses,  for  22  inches,  followed  by  an 
account  of  the  stores. 

1  The  excessive  dryness  of  this  year  is  recorded  in  the  Historia  Anglicana  of 
Thomas  Walsingham.  From  March  to  July  no  rain  fell  in  the  land,  all  crops  failed, 
so  that  England  was  obliged  to  seek  food  from  other  places  ("  ab  aliis  regionibus 
petere  alimoniam  coacta  est  ").  William  Duke  of  Zealand  (Selandiae)  sent  many  ships 
laden  with  grain  to  London,  out  of  pity  for  the  distress. 

Walsingham,  Hist.  Ang.,  Riley.      Rolls  Series,  i.  277. 

2  These  entries  are  given  in  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's  "  Gleanings  from  Westminster 
Abbey,"  in  Appendix  by  Professor  Willis.  In  a  footnote  is  given  a  list  of  feast 
days  assigned  alternately  to  the  King  and  the  masons. 


NOTES 

ON 

ROLL    NO.    XIII. 

(RoBetf  of  £$uffon+     Sacrist  from  Michs.    1354  to 
Michs.   1355. 


For  the  chapter  year,  Michs.  1353  to  Michs.  1354,  there  is  no 
Compotus,  but  we  have  evidence  in  Roll  xiii.  that  Adam  of  Lynstede 
continued  Sacrist  during  part  at  least  of  that  period,  although  probably 
he  did  not  survive  to  present  the  accounts  for  the  twelve  months. 

Robert  of  Sutton  entered  on  the  Sacrist's  office  at  Michaelmas  1354, 
and  early  in  his  Roll  there  appear  notices  that  Adam  of  Lynstede  and 
Robert  of  Sutton  had  been  overlapping  one  another  in  the  Sacrist's  office, 
or  Sutton  might  have  been  the  Socius  Sacriste  of  the  previous  year,  whose 
name  was  illegible  on  the  parchment.  For  instance,  a  double  entry  occurs 
in  the  receipts  (page  160)  thus:  "Per  Ad.  ^xxii.  per  R.  lxx*.  xd.,"  the 
Ad.  representing  Adam  of  Lynstede  and  the  R.  Robert  of  Sutton,  who  each 
received  and  paid  in  certain  rents  from  Wentworth. 

On  page  162  an  expense,  incurred  for  receiving  with  others  Lady 
de  Lyle  in  the  camera,  has  a  marginal  note  entered  by  Sutton  to  say  that 
it  was  done  by  Adam.  A  second  entry,  however,  on  page  169,  which 
speaks  of  a  jewel  bought  and  given  to  the  daughter  of  Sir  John  de  Lyle, 
appears  on  Sutton's  own  responsibility. 

The  family  of  the  de  Lyles,  or  de  Insula,  was  generally  on  terms  of 
kindly  relationship  with  the  Priory  of  Ely.  In  Alan  of  Walsingham's  first 
Roll  (page  36)  Sir  Robert  de  Insula's  name  appears  under  the  heading 
"  Gifts  to  the  new  work."  In  Roll  xi.  (page  141)  wine  is  purchased  and  sent 
to  Sir  John  de  Insula  and  his  dame.  It  is  possible  that  it  was  a  branch  of 
this  family  which  was  settled  in  Ely  itself  and  which  has  left  its  name  in 
the  street  at  the  bottom  of  the  Fore  Hill,  called  Lyle's  Lane.  In  Bishop 
Fordham's  survey  the  original  residence  of  the  family  may  be  easily  traced. 
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We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  Bishop  Lisle  was  of  this  family; 
his  name  is  written  in  important  documents  Lylde,  and  Bentham  used 
that  form. 

From  the  Roll  we  learn  that  our  Diocesan  was  in  residence  at  Ely  part 
of  this  year,  that  part  of  the  year  also  he  was  at  his  manor  at  Hadleigh,  and 
that  for  some  time  he  was  at  the  manor  house  at  Wisbech,  as  the  Sacrist 
journeyed  there  to  seek  for  chrism. 

There  was  this  year  no  special  "  nouum  opus  "  and  no  appearance  of 
any  special  building ;  the  general  staff  of  masons  and  carpenters  being 
employed  on  various  buildings  under  the  charge  of  the  Sacrist.  The 
dormitory,  which  seems  in  these  Rolls  to  require  more  frequent  repair  than 
any  other  building,  receives  a  glass  window  which  cost  no  less  than 
£8.   icy.   nd.,  besides  minor  reparations. 

An  aurifaber  appears  with  a  name  hitherto  unknown  in  the  goldsmiths' 
clan — Roger — who  makes  silver  dishes  and  salt-cellars,  and  one  "caz  de 
coral  Domini,"  whatever  that  may  mean.  He  also  makes  a  hand,  or 
perhaps  we  should  say  an  arm,  for  the  "crux  ad  fontem,"  which  stood, 
probably,  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave,  almost  in  a  line  with  the  western 
termination  of  the  Ritual  Choir,  and  which  marked  the  spot  from  which  the 
body  of  Queen  Etheldreda  had  been  disinterred  by  her  sister  Sexburga  to 
be  transferred  into  the  apse  of  the  first  Norman  Church.  It  was  from  the 
devotions  of  the  people  made  before  this  cross  that  one  item  of  the 
Sacrist's  income  was  yearly  derived,  and  which  is  to  be  found  entered  in 
his  receipts  regularly  as  "  De  cruce  ad  fontem."  Further  information  on 
this  subject  is  to  be  found  in  Appendix  A. 

It  is  in  this  Roll  that  the  name  of  the  great  carpenter,  Master  William 
of  Hurle,  whom  we  find  in  charge  of  the  timber  work  of  Alan's  "  nouum 
opus,"  in  the  year  1337  (page  73),  appears  for  the  last  time ;  a  payment 
due  to  his  executors  from  the  time  of  the  Sacrist's  predecessor  seems 
to  prove  that  he  died  in  1354.  He  was,  therefore,  connected  with  the 
work  of  the  Cathedral  for  seventeen  years. 

A  question  of  considerable  difficulty  arises  from  an  entry  which  will  be 
found  at  the  bottom  of  page  167,  "  In  expensis  factis  circa  prostracionem 
veteris  Campanilis." 

The  great  tower  at  the  west  end  is  usually  spoken  of  as  the  "  magnum 
Campanile";  and  Walsingham's  octagon  tower  becomes  naturally  the 
"  nouum  Campanile  "  ;  but  where  is  the  site  of  the  "  vetus  Campanile  "  to 
be  located  ? 

One  of  the  only  notices  of  the  old  tower  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Injunctions  which  were  issued  by  Bishop  Ralph  Walpole,  a.d.  1300.  In 
consequence  of  grave  accidents  having  happened  from  the  doors  (ostia)  of 
the  Church  being  carelessly  guarded,  it  was  ordered  that  the  Pyx,  with  the 
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body  of  Christ  and  the  box  of  chrism,  with  the  sacred  oils,  should  be  placed 
in  a  new  Chapel  situated  "  juxta  vetus  Campanile,"  to  be  there  honourably 
preserved  so  that  the  "  presbiteri  seculares  "  should,  day  and  night,  have 
access  to  them. 

The  pulling  down  of  the  old  Campanile  this  year,  1354-5,  was  perhaps 
in  preparation  for  the  building  of  the  new  Parish  Church  at  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  aisle,  which,  while  spoken  of  in  two  earlier  Rolls,  was 
commenced  in  the  year  1359-60.  A  Chapel  constructed  at  that  corner 
would  have  corresponded  to  the  Chapel  now  known  as  St  Katherine's,  on 
the  south. 

Another  tower  is  mentioned  in  page  164  where  large  nails  are  bought 
"  pro  magna  turre  emend.1 " :  this  probably  was  the  tower  which  gave 
entrance  from  the  High  Street  to  the  Cemetery,  and  which  we  have  seen 
in  the  notes  on  Roll  v.  spoken  of  in  an  ancient  document  as  "  turris 
Sci.  Petri." 

The  last  entry  in  the  Roll,  in  the  expenses,  is  of  interest ;  the  Sacrist 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  charge  his  account  with  the  sum  of  13s.  4^.  because 
he  had  lost  that  amount  in  the  sale  of  some  sheep  which  he  had  received 
from  the  Bishop  in  payment  of  candle  silver  for  the  year.  This  item 
appears  annually  in  the  Sacrist's  accounts  as  "  De  garbis  Episcopi," 
concerning  which  the  original  document  will  be  found  quoted  in  Appendix 
A.  But  as  this  is  the  last  Roll  in  which  Bishop  Lisle  appears  (he  died  in 
1 361)  it  may  here  be  mentioned  that  it  was  after  his  death  that  the  stock 
of  sheep  and  cattle,  etc.,  on  the  manors  of  the  Bishop  were  found  to  have 
been  impoverished  to  such  an  extent  that  his  successor,  Bishop  Langham, 
felt  it  necessary  to  appeal  for  the  King's  assistance  to  repair  the 
losses 2. 

The  fault,  however,  is  not  to  be  laid  on  Bishop  Lisle's  shoulders ;  for 
in  the  middle  of  the  year  1356  the  King  had  impropriated  all  the 
temporalities  of  the  see  of  Ely;  and  they  were  in  the  hands  of  his 
Commissioners  during  the  years  when  Bishop  Lisle  was  sojourning  in 
Avignon  and  until  the  new  appointment  which  followed  his  death  in 
1361. 

The  King's  gift  of  restoration  was  provided  evidently  from  the  episcopal 
revenues  of  Ely  which  he  had  appropriated ;  and  the  oath  which  he 
imposed  on  all  future  Bishops,  that  they  would  keep  up  and  hand  over  to 
their  successors  a  settled  quantity  of  stock,  was  calculated  to  deter  not 
only  the  Bishop,  but  also  the  agent  who  might  be  in  charge  during  an 
appropriation,  from  impoverishing  the  episcopal  farms. 

1  Magno  in  the  parchment. 

2  Registr.  Epi.  A,  fol.  36.      See  Bentham,  p.  164. 
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The  receipts  for  the  year  were  ...         ...     192   16     of 

The  payments,  including  the  arrears  of  pre- 
ceding year  (^54.  7^.  7^.)  ...          ...     18210     5f 

!°     5     7 

At  the  close  of  the  account  the  Sacrist  therefore  writes,  "  et  debet 
x/z.  vs.  vhy." 

And  this  is  the  only  occasion  in  which  the  Sacrist  has  left  off  with  a 
balance  in  hand. 

The  length  of  the  Roll  is  4  feet.  The  parchment  is  much  frayed  at 
the  edges,  and  in  places  is  in  bad  condition.  The  ink  is  of  a  greenish 
colour. 

The  receipts  have  the  first  place.  Then  follow  the  expenses  as  far  as 
"  Custus  domorum,"  they  are  then  continued  in  dorso,  a  store  account 
following. 


NOTES 

ON 

ROLL    NO.    XIV. 


(goBetf  of  ^Juffom     Sacrist  from  Michs.   1357  to 
Michs.   1358. 


The  Sacrist  Rolls  from   1355  to  1356   and  from  1356  to  1357  are  lost. 


Associated  with  Robert  of  Sutton,  the  Sacrist,  is  Thomas  of  Lincoln. 
They  have  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  a  small  balance  from  their 
predecessors  which  they  enter  in  the  words  :  "  de  arreragiis  compoti  anni 
precedentis  xs.  viii*/."  With  the  medieval  "  computantes,"  whether  the 
balance  they  receive  is  a  good  or  a  bad  one  it  is  entered  as  an  arrear. 

The  "  custus  noui  operis "  in  Roll  xiv.  leads  us  into  a  part  of  the 
Cathedral  which,  though  not  often  specially  referred  to,  has  an  interest  of 
its  own. 

About  halfway  between  the  octagon  arch  and  the  east  end  of  the  Church, 
at  that  date,  in  the  north  aisle  were  located  three  altars  named  after  St  John 
the  Baptist,  St  Martin,  and  St  Benedict,  and  so  united  that  the  area 
occupied  by  the  three  was  designated  as  "ad  tria  Altaria."  In  this  area 
the  Sacrist  was  at  work  in  the  year  1357-58 ;  pulling  down  walls,  removing 
timbers  and  inserting  two  new  windows  on  the  ground  floor ;  those 
windows,  being  easily  recognized  to-day,  not  only  mark  out  the  precise  spot 
occupied  by  the  "  tria  Altaria,"  but  they  serve  as  a  historical  link  between 
two  periods  of  the  development  of  the  fabric  of  the  Church. 

Both  windows  are  of  the  decorated  style  which  had  been  introduced 
into  the  Church  by  Bishop  Hotham ;  but  the  two  windows  displaced  by 
them  had  been  of  different  orders  of  architecture,  the  more  eastern  one 
belonged  to  Northwold's  early  English  presbytery ;  the  western  one  to 
Abbot  Richard's  Norman  Church. 
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The  Eastern  portion  of  the  Norman  Church. 
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In  the  next  Bay  to  the  west  a  magnificent  doorway  had  been 
inserted,  presumably  by  Bishop  Hotham  on  closing  an  opening  made 
there  by  which  his  masons  might  have  access  to  their  work  from  the  yards 
of  the  Sacristy.  This  door,  admirable  in  itself,  must  have  blocked  up  the 
light  of  the  earlier  window  which  it  displaced. 

By  the  date  of  this  Roll  also,  the  Lady  Chapel,  which  ran  parallel  to 
this  aisle  and  at  a  distance  of  only  a  few  yards,  would  have  diminished 
the  light  which  reached  the  "  tria  Altaria  "  from  the  north. 

In  this,  then,  we  seem  to  have  the  probable  motive  for  the  desire  of 
the  Prior  and  Convent  in  1357-58  to  substitute  for  the  two  older  windows 
others  of  increased  size. 

Again,  the  relationship  of  the  two  windows  to  two  periods  of  the 
building  of  the  Cathedral  becomes  clearer  when  we  remember  that  the 
pier  which  now  stands  between  them  marks  the  line  of  the  easternmost 
wall  of  the  original  Norman  Church. 

The  eastern  portion  of  the  Norman  Church,  which  disappeared  under 
the  improvements  of  Northwold  and  Hotham,  has  hitherto  received  but 
little  attention  ;  yet  while  it  was  standing  in  its  old  grim  strength,  seven 
Bishops  ruled  in  the  diocese  of  Ely,  and  memorials  of  six  of  them  in 
death  were  grouped  across  the  Church,  not  many  yards  from  the  eastern 
wall. 

It  is  in  the  hope  of  reviving  some  of  the  half-forgotten  facts  connected 
with  that  part,  that  the  accompanying  plan  has  been  prepared,  in  which, 
as  far  as  may  be,  the  floor  space  is  delineated  as  it  might  have  been  when 
Bishop  Northwold  first  came  to  Ely  in  1229. 

The  lines  of  the  middle  apse  follow  the  drawings  which  were  made  in 
1850,  when  the  foundations  of  the  east  wall  were  laid  bare;  but  the 
suggestion  of  the  two  apsidal  terminations  of  the  north  and  south  aisles 
is  mainly  due  to  the  kindness  of  a  friend. 

All  burial  places,  altars,  and  memorials  are  marked  with  the  initial 
letters  of  the  names,  within  square  lines.  The  authorities  for  the  places 
thus  assigned  are  to  be  found  in  MSS.  which  for  brevity's  sake  are  noted 
by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  according  to  the  footnote1. 


l  In  order   to   relieve  the   text  as  much  as  possible  from  technical  additions,  the 

authorities  relied  upon  in  the  location  of  tombs  and  altars  are  given  here.      They  are  : — 

A. — The  manuscripts  of  the  "  Historia  Episcoporum,"  which  generally  agree,  usually 

referring  to  the  burials  of  the  Bishops  at  the  close  of  their  several  Histories. 
B. — The  Anglia  Sacra. 
C. — Lambeth,  MS.  448,  folio  no,  a  list. 
D. — Lambeth,  MS.  448,  folio  153. 
E. — British  Museum,   Harleian,  no.  3721. 
F. — British  Museum,  Harleian,  no.  258. 
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[Q.  E]  marks  the  tomb  of  Etheldreda,  Queen  and  Saint. 

[Sl  W]  of  St  Wythburga,  [Sl  E]  of  St  Ermenilda,  [Sl  S]  of  St  Sexburga. 
The  story  of  the  translation  of  the  bodies  of  these  saints,  to  and  from  these 
positions,  is  fully  told  in  the  Liber  Eliensis. 

[H]  Bishop  Hervey's  tomb,  before  the  altar.  "Sepultus  quievit  in  Ecclesia 
Eliensi "  (A,  B,  E,  F),  "  in  Ecclesia  magna  "  (C,  D),  that  is  in  the  central 
part ;  the  aisles  being  spoken  of  as  "  ex  parte  boreali  ecclesie," — "  ex 
parte  australi  ecclesie." 

[N]  Nigel's  tomb,  the  second  Bishop,  in  the  north  aisle,  at  the  east 
apse  of  which  was  a  cross  with  an  altar.  "  Honorifice  collocatus  in 
Ecclesia  Eliensi  juxta  altare  See.  Crucis  "  (A,  B,  E,  F). 

[Boi]  Boie  :  represents  the  place  where  "  the  Boie  " — in  medieval  Latin 
— in  English,  "the  fetters" — were  suspended,  which  Brithstan,  according 
to  the  legend,  brought  to  Ely  after  his  deliverance  from  prison  by 
St  Etheldreda  and  St  Benedict.  The  fetters  were  placed  by  the  Bishop, 
Nigel,  at  the  side  of  the  column  which  stood  north  of  the  High  Altar,  a 
small  cross  being  erected  above  them.  Cf.  Roll  xii.  p.  156,  "  Paid  the 
Goldsmith  for  a  new  small  cross  ad  le  Boiis."  Alan  of  Walsingham  caused 
this  legend,  which  dated  from  about  1145,  t0  De  carved  on  one  of  the 
piers  of  his  new  octagon1;  and  in  the  Sacrist  Rolls  the  amounts  of  the 
offerings  made  at  "  the  fetters  "  are  given  every  year  until  1420. 

[Sl  A]  St  Andrew's  Altar  stood  against  the  column  just  mentioned  on 
a  line  with  the  great  altar.  We  learn  this  from  entries  concerning  the 
position  of  the  Heart  of  Bishop  Kirkenny  in  the  latter  part  of  the  13th 
century,  which  relate,  that  the  Bishop's  body  having  received  interment  in 
Spain  where  he  died,  "  cor  ejus  prope  Altare  Sci.  Andree  honorifice  collo- 
catum"  (A,  B,  C),  and  "cor  vero  ejus  juxta  Boias"  (D). 

[R]  Ridel,  third  Bishop,  before  the  great  altar.  "Sepultus  in  Ecclesia 
magna"  (C). 

[L]  Longchamp,  fourth  Bishop,  in  the  north  aisle  within  the  area  of 
the  "  tria  altaria."  He  died  at  the  abbey  of  Pinu  or  Pincor,  "  Cor  vero 
ejus  reconditur  in  parva  tumba  marmorea  prope  Altare  Sci.  Martini "  (A, 
B,  C),  and  " id  est  ad  tria  altaria"  (B). 

[Sl  M]  St  Martin's  Altar  was  one  of  the  "  tria  altaria  " — but  its  exact 
position  in  that  area  is  conjectural. 

[Eu]  Eustace,  fifth  Bishop.  "  Prope  altare  See.  Marie  "  (A,  B),  and 
"in  capella  veteri"  (C,  D),  that  is,  in  the  south  aisle;  the  altar  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  being  in  the  east  apse  of  that  aisle,  corresponding  to 
the  cross  and  the  altar  which  were  in  the  north  aisle. 


1  Cf.   for  a   description   of  the   Carving,   Historical    Memorials   of  Ely  Cathedral, 
pages  78  etc. 
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[de  R]  de  Fontibus,  sixth  Bishop.  "Sepultus  est  in  Ecclesia  Eliensi 
versus  Altare  Sci.  Andree"  (A),  "Nunc  in  pavimento  coram  magno  altari 
ad  pedes  Johannis  de  Craudene  requiescit,  tectus  duobus  lapidibus  mar- 
moreis"  (B,  C),  and  "versus  altare  Sci.  Andree"  (F).  There  seems  to 
have  arisen  at  a  late  period  some  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the 
positions  of  the  tombs  of  Bishop  de  Fontibus  and  Prior  Crauden. 

[de  B]  Geoffrey  de  Burgh,  seventh  Bishop.  "  Ex  parte  boreali  chori." 
All  MSS.  in  the  north  aisle. 

[Sl  J]  St  John  Baptist's  Altar  was  also  in  the  area  of  the  "tria  altaria." 
We  learn  this  from  the  entry  of  the  burial  of  Bishop  Kirkby  at  the  end  of 
the  13th  century,  where  this  said  that  he  was  laid.  "Coram  cruce  ex 
parte  boreali  chori  ante  altare  S.  Johannis  Baptiste  "  (A,  B),  and  "  Coram 
cruce  magna"  (D).  From  these  extracts,  and  from  the  notices  already 
quoted  concerning  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Nigel,  it  is  evident  that  the  altar  of 
the  cross  became  afterwards  the  altar  of  St  John  Baptist. 

[Sl  B]  St  Benedict's  Altar  was  also  in  the  space  "ad  tria  Altaria."  The 
authority  for  this  statement  comes  from  a  Sacrist  Roll  dated  1  Henry  VII., 
1485.  "In  uno  barello  olei  empto  pro  Lampade  Sci.  Benedicti  ad  tria 
altaria."  Alan  of  Walsingham,  Roll  iii.  p.  29,  mentioned  it  but  without 
marking  its  position.  "  In  una  cruce  depicta  ad  altare  Sci.  Benedicti," 
adding  in  the  next  page,  "Pro  calicibus  ad  tria  altaria,"  chalices  for  the 
three  altars. 

After  Bishop  Northwold  had  taken  down  the  Norman  east  wall  in 
order  to  prolong  the  Church  eastward,  the  great  altar  remained  in  its 
ancient  position,  but  before  his  death  he  removed  the  tombs  of  the  four 
virgin  saints  further  eastward  in  his  new  presbytery.  The  altar  of  St  Andrew 
and  the  fetters,  as  has  been  noticed,  were  in  their  original  position  when 
Bishop  Kirkenny's  tomb  (still  in  situ)  was  erected.  The  "  Boie,"  however, 
were  probably  displaced  in  1424,  when  the  offerings  from  these  disappear 
from  the  Sacrist's  receipts,  and  were  perhaps  forgotten  when  Bishop 
Redman's  tomb  was  erected  in  that  same  Bay  in  1505.  "Inter  duas 
columnas  juxta  magnum  altare  versus  boream."  The  east  end  of  the 
monument  impinges  on  the  spot  which  has  been  marked  as  the  position 
of  Brithstan's  Fetters. 

It  may  here  also  be  mentioned  that  some  time  after  the  erection  of 
Bishop  Northwold's  presbytery,  both  the  altar  in  the  north  aisle,  called  the 
altar  ad  crucem — or  the  altar  of  St  John,  and  St  Mary's  altar  in  the  south 
aisle,  were  advanced  towards  the  east ;  a  double  piscina  on  the  south  wall 
of  the  south  aisle  marking  the  later  position  of  the  altar  of  St  Mary's 
Chapel.  When  Bishop  de  Luda  was  buried  in  1296  his  tomb  is  described 
as  being,  "  Ex  parte  australi  Ecclesie  inter  duas  columnas  ad  introitum 
veteris  capelle  Beate  Marie." 
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This  digression  concerning  the  position  of  altars  and  tombs  at  the 
east  of  the  old  Norman  Church,  arose  from  the  circumstance  that  in  this 
Roll  xiv.  the  special  "  nouum  opus  "  of  the  year  was  in  the  portion  of  the 
Church  called  "  ad  tria  altaria,"  as  we  have  noticed. 

A  part  of  that  work  was  the  insertion  of  two  large  decorated  windows 
on  the  ground  story,  the  one  replacing  a  Norman  window,  the  other  one  of 
the  early  English  style ;  and  from  this  we  may  conclude  that  a  desire  was 
felt  to  obtain  additional  light  for  the  three  altars  and  perhaps  for  the  great 
altar  and  the  shrine  of  St  Etheldreda. 

A  few  years  later  Bishop  Barnet,  who  had  shown  himself  a  lover  of 
light  in  the  Lady  Chapel,  added  five  windows  in  the  clerestory  of  the 
Presbytery,  by  inserting  two  large  lights  on  the  north,  and  three  on  the 
south  side. 

Here  may  be  a  fitting  place  to  remark  that  for  a  Church  in  which  the 
services  were  carried  on  through  the  twenty-four  hours,  some  increase  of 
light  must  have  been  sometimes  as  advantageous  in  the  night  as  in 
the  day. 

The  chroniclers,  in  the  MS.  which  has  been  called  the  History  of  the 
Bishops,  at  the  end  of  the  life  of  Bishop  Hotham,  give  us  a  most  interesting 
account  of  a  candlestick  which  seems  to  have  stood  somewhere  near  the 
Bishop's  tomb,  some  time  after  his  decease ;  the  words  in  the  original 
manuscript  may  thus  be  presented  in  English  :  "  He  (the  late  Bishop)  was 
buried  in  his  Cathedral  Church  at  Ely  and  honourably  laid  at  the  east  side 
of  the  altar  in  the  Choir,  towards  the  great  altar,  in  a  certain  beautiful  stone 
structure  with  the  figure  of  the  Bishop  in  alabaster  erected  upon  the  tomb 
with  seven  candelabra  springing  in  a  beautiful  manner  from  one  stem  and 
around  carvings  (imagines)  of  man's  creation  and  ejection  from  Paradise, 
four  images  there  were  also  of  armed  kings  and  four  dragons  at  the  four 
parts  of  the  structure1." 

From  this  description,  only  a  faint  idea  might  be  realized  of  the  size  of 
this  candlestick,  had  we  not  other  notices  which  reveal  the  greatness  of  the 
impression  which  was  excited  in  the  minds  of  those  who  saw  it  in  the 
earlier  days. 

One  writer,  wishing  to  mention  the  magnificent  structure  which 
Bishop  Hotham  raised  between  Bishop  Northwold's  presbytery  and  the 
octagon,  uses  the  following  language  :  "  Hotham  was  made  Bishop  in 
1316  and  died  in  1336,  during  which  years  he  made  that  new  work  over 


l  "  Cum  vii  Candelabris  ex  uno  stipite  decentissime  precedentibus,  et  circa  siquidem? 
ymagines  de  creatione  hominis  et  ejectione  ejusdem  de  paradiso." 

Lambeth  MS.  448.     Anglia  Sacra,  p.  648. 


Alinari.  Florence, 


Candelabra  in  Milan  Cathedral. 
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the  candelabra1."  Must  not  the  candelabra  have  been  of  striking  ap- 
pearance and  proportions  to  have  given  rise  to  such  fanciful  language? 

"  A  great  candlestick  with  seven  branches  (writes  Mr  W.  H.  St  John 
Hope)  appears  to  have  been  a  not  infrequent  ornament  in  some  of  the 
great  Cathedral  and  Monastic  Churches,  and  fine  examples  are  still 
preserved  abroad.  Not  one  has  survived  in  this  country  the  spoliations 
of  the  1 6th  century,  but  of  their  former  existence  we  have  ample 
proof2." 

Recorded  examples  are  referred  to  by  Mr  St  John  Hope,  in  Winchester, 
Canterbury,  Bury  St  Edmunds,  and  Durham.  The  one  in  the  great 
monastic  church  of  the  north  is  recorded  to  have  been  used  as  a  Paschal 
candlestick — in  height  reaching  to  within  six  feet  of  the  groined  roof,  and 
in  width  stretching  across  the  breadth  of  the  Choir. 

The  accompanying  photograph  is  from  a  candelabrum  now  standing 
before  the  high  altar  in  Milan  Cathedral,  some  10  or  n  feet  high,  and 
spreading  the  arms  over  a  considerable  width.  The  carvings  on  the  stem 
will  be  seen  to  correspond  with  the  description  given  by  the  Ely  monk  of 
the  candelabra  over  which  Bishop  Hotham's  work  was  erected. 

Probably  in  Mr  Bentham's  day  the  existence  of  large  candlesticks  was 
not  a  subject  which  occupied  the  minds  of  antiquaries;  and  he  was 
satisfied  to  notice  the  description  of  the  one  which  he  found  in  the  MSS. 
of  the  History  of  the  Bishops,  and  to  add  that  it  was  placed  "  on  the  top 
of  Bishop  Hotham's  tomb." 

In  the  matter  of  that  tomb,  indeed,  as  treated  by  him,  we  have  one  of 
the  very  few  instances  in  which  Mr  Bentham's  judgment  and  knowledge 
went  astray.  Usually  his  work  must  win  the  unstinted  admiration  of  every 
one  who  patiently  studies  and  verifies  the  abundant  information  which  it 
contains.  The  engraving,  however,  it  must  be  said,  in  which  he  repre- 
sented Bishop  Hotham's  tomb  as  covered  by  another  erection  of 
stone  and  marble,  is  most  unfortunate.  The  two  parts,  dislocated  from 
their  true  positions  relatively  to  other  monuments,  had  in  truth  a  connec- 
tion, but  not  of  the  material  kind  which  is  represented  in  the  drawing 
referred  to. 

At  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  central  tower,  the  shrine  of  Saint 
Etheldreda  must  have  stood  in  an  exposed  and  dangerous  place.  The 
workmen  of  the  Bishop,  and  the  visitors  drawn  by  curiosity  to  see  the 
results  of  the  catastrophe,  must  have  had  freedom  of  access  to  that  part  of 
the  Church,  which  was  usually  so  well  guarded  ;  and  it  cannot  surprise  us 


1  "  Hotham  Episcopus  factus  est  anno   1316,  et  moriebatur  anno  1336  ;  infra  quos 
annos  fecit  illud  nouum  opus  super  candelabrum." — Lambeth  MS.  448,  fol.  119. 

2  "  Inventories  of  Canterbury." 

C.   VOL.  I.  7 
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to  learn  that  within  a  short  time  some  of  the  ornaments  on,  and  perhaps  in 
the  shrine,  had  been  stolen. 

The  flight  of  the  robbers  to  London,  their  pursuit  and  detection,  are 
told  at  length  in  the  History,  and  may  be  read  in  Wharton's  Anglia 
Sacra. 

It  is  also  brought  to  our  notice  in  this  Roll,  by  Walsingham's  entry  on 
page  31,  "Item  Fratri  Roberto  de  Rickelyngge  eunti  apud  London  pro 
argento  et  auro  furato  de  feretro  querendo."  Paid  to  brother  Robert  of 
Rickelynge  for  going  to  London  to  seek  for  the  silver  and  gold  stolen 
from  the  shrine. 

It  is  not  unnatural  to  expect  that  under  these  circumstances  some 
precautions  would  have  been  taken  against  further  spoliation,  or  that 
Bishop  Hotham,  to  whose  care  the  work  then  going  forward  had  been 
entrusted,  should  have  especially  interested  himself  in  the  protection  of 
the  shrine. 

On  the  Bishop  of  Ely  was  laid  the  duty  of  preserving  the  shrine  of  the 
foundress  of  the  Church1,  and  it  may  have  seemed  good  to  him  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  elevation  of  the  shrine  of  Edward  the  Confessor  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  upon  a  stone  basement.  Those  who  are  acquainted 
with  that  lovely  monument  can  scarcely  fail  to  recognize  that  the  structure 
which  Mr  Bentham  thought  should  be  placed  over  the  tomb  of  Bishop 
Hotham,  is  in  truth  also  a  basement  on  which  the  shrine  of  St  Etheldreda 
had  been  raised. 

In  the  accompanying  photographs,  side  by  side  will  be  seen  the 
Confessor's  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey ;  and  the  stone  support  of 
St  Etheldreda's  shrine ;  where  the  shrine  itself  is  no  man  knoweth. 

At  the  end  of  the  receipts  of  the  Sacristy  there  will  be  found  this  note, 
"  Item  35.  z\dn  received  from  merchants  occupying  the  Church  with  their 
merchandise."  The  exact  meaning  of  the  words  is  uncertain.  They  may 
imply  that  the  merchants  actually  exposed  and  sold  their  goods  within  the 
Church  ;  or  they  may  only  signify  that  safe  custody  was  provided  for  some 
portion  of  the  goods  of  the  merchants,  while  they  were  themselves  engaged 
during  the  three  days  of  the  fair  selling  in  the  market-place.  What  portion 
of  the  Church  was  given  up  to  them  in  either  case,  is  not  stated ;  probably 
only  the  extreme  western  portion  would  be  available  for  the  purpose.  The 
Parish  Church  had  not  yet  been  removed  out  of  the  nave,  and  there  was 
certainly  at  least  one  Chapel  with  an  altar  at  the  east  end  of  both  north 
and  south  aisles. 


l  Cf.  footnote  on  page  13. 
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The  balance  sheet  of  this  year,  1357-58,  is  as  follows  : 

The  receipts  this  year  including  a  balance  of 

icy.  8d.  brought  forward     ...          ...          ...  200  n  7^ 

The  expenses  of  the  year        ...         ...         ...  211  6  2\ 

Adverse  balance  at  the  close  ...         ...         ...  10  14  6£ 

The  length  of  the  Roll  is  7  ft.  1  inch,  or  85  inches. 
The  receipts  occupy  25  inches. 
The  expenses,  60  inches,  and  also  16  in  dorso. 
The  "nouum  opus"  following  for  13  inches. 
Account  of  stores  at  the  end. 
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NOTES 

ON 

ROLL    NO.    XV. 


(goBerf  of  |5uffom     Sacrist  from  Michs.    1359  to 
Michs.    1360. 


The  Roll  from  1358  to  1359  is  lost. 


This  is  Sutton's  6th  year  of  office,  his  Socius  is  John  of  Ely. 

In  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Sacristy  we  may  notice  that  the  usual 
gifts  sent  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely  by  the  Sacrist  were  diverted  to  the  Bishop 
of  Norwich.  Bishop  de  Lisle  was  still  in  exile  at  Avignon,  where  he 
remained  till  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  23rd  June,   1361. 

The  two  usual  Synods  in  the  autumn  and  spring  were  held  this  year, 
but  by  what  authority  we  know  not.  For  the  ordinations  of  the  monks  of 
the  Monastery  the  Sacrist  attended  at  Oxne  in  the  Norwich  diocese  and 
at  East  Dereham.     A  chaplain  also  journeyed  to  Oxne  for  Chrism. 

Various  works  seem  to  have  been  going  on,  on  the  chancelry,  on  the 
Chapel  at  Tydbury,  and  on  the  botelry. 

A  note  of  a  payment  of  ten  shillings  to  the  under  Sheriff  of  Cambridge 
on  the  recovery  of  some  masons  who  had  been  impressed  for  the  King's 
works,  evidently  has  reference  to  the  commands  issued  by  Edward  III.  to 
the  Sheriffs  of  counties  to  impress  craftsmen  for  his  building  operations  in 
London,  with  exemption  only  for  men  employed  by  the  Church. 

The  next  entry  on  the  same  page  (191)  tells  us  of  special  payments  by 
the  Sacrist  to  lawyers  in  order  to  get  in  the  money  due  for  the  sheaves  of 
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corn  payable  to  the  Sacrist  from  the  domain  of  the  Bishop,  usually  called 
candle-corn  silver,  and  entered  in  the  annual  receipts  of  these  Rolls  as 
"  de  Garbis  Episcopi." 


The  principal  interest  of  the  Roll  is  in  the  "  Custus  noui  operis,"  which 
gives  the  expenses  attending  the  building  of  a  new  Church  for  the  parish, 
called  usually  the  greater  parish,  of  Ely. 

The  earliest  signs  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  arrangement  by  which  the 
greater  parish  of  Ely  had  no  other  Church  than  the  space  assigned  to  it 
in  the  nave  of  the  Cathedral,  are  to  be  read,  not  in  any  of  the  writings 
of  the  parishioners  or  of  the  officers  of  the  Church,  but  in  a  document 
which  was  issued  on  the  part  of  Reynolds,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
consequent  on  a  visitation  of  the  Cathedral  and  diocese  of  Ely,  held,  not 
by  the  Archbishop  himself,  but  by  one  of  the  Canons  of  Wells,  J.  de 
Binton,  acting  as  commissary. 

In  a  notice  sent  to  the  Prior  and  Convent,  and  to  the  parishioners,  the 
commissary,  among  other  matters  needing  correction,  remarked  especially 
on  the  position  of  the  altar  at  which  the  secular  clergy  and  ministers 
performed  the  divine  offices.  Standing  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
Ritual  Choir  of  the  monks,  when  the  services  were  being  carried  on  in  both 
places  at  the  same  time,  the  noise  of  the  voices  in  each  was  so  great  that  in 
neither  one  nor  the  other  could  due  reverence  be  exhibited.  Having, 
therefore,  had  before  him  the  parishioners  and  others  interested  in  the 
matter,  the  commissary  of  the  Archbishop,  J.  de  Binton,  Canon  of  Wells, 
desiring  to  remove  such  dangers  and  scandals  and  the  occasion  of  them — 
with  due  observance  of  all  law  in  the  matter — decreed,  that  the  Parish 
Church  should  be  separated  from  the  Church  of  the  monks  to  some  other 
place  suitable  for  hearing  the  divine  offices,  for  receiving  the  Sacraments  of 
the  Church,  and  for  doing  such  things  as  should  be  done  in  a  Parish 
Church1. 


1  Archbishop's  Decree.     Parish  Church,  St  Cross. 

Decretum  visitatoris  Archiepi.  super  Parochiali  ecclesia  de  Ely  de  novo  edificanda. 
In  Dei  nomine  Amen. 

Visitantes  civitatem  et  diocesim  Elyens.  inter  cetera  correctione  digna,  est 
compertum  quod  ecclesia  Parochialis  S.  Petri  civitatis  pred.  [est]  ad  unum  altare, 
quod  reperimus  esse  constructum  contra  jus  commune  infra  ecclesiam  conventualem 
monachorum  non  longe  a  choro  distans  eorundem.  Ex  quo  contingit  diebus 
quasi  singulis  quod  per  mutuum  cantum  et  clamorem  monachorum  in  choro  exis- 
tentium  et  sacerdotum  ac  ceterorum  ministrorum  secularium  in  loco  predicto  ubi 
Parochiani  conveniunt  ministrantium,  dum  Divinis  Officiis  et  horis  canonicis  simul  et 
eodem   tempore  intrudunt,   per  concursum  eorundem   in   utroque   loco   conclamantium 
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The  visitation  of  the  commissaries  does  not  close  with  this  favourable 
decision  for  the  parishioners.  The  Prior  and  Convent  seem  to  have  made 
Canon  de  Binton  aware  that  they  had  causes  of  complaint  against  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city ;  and  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  the  Dean  of  Ely1 
shews  him  on  this  side  in  strong  sympathy  with  the  monks. 

He  tells  the  Dean  that  among  other  things  needing  correction,  he  finds 
that  the  parishioners  of  St  Mary's  and  of  St  Peter's  are  negligent  in  paying 
tithes  of  titheable  things  to  the  Rectors  of  those  churches.  He,  therefore, 
with  his  co-commissioners,  enjoins  and  commands,  that  they  should  be 
restrained  by  all  lawful  means  from  such  an  error,  and  forcibly  compelled 
to  full  satisfaction2. 

How  far  the  double-shotted  discharge  of  the  Wells  Canon,  who 
conducted  the  Archbishop's  visitation,  brought  peace  and  good  fellowship 
into  the  city  of  Ely,  we  know  not,  but  it  was  forty-five  years  after  the  issue 
of  Archbishop  Reynolds'  decree,  that  the  erection  of  the  Parish  Church  was 
actually  carried  out,  in  our  Sacrist  Roll  xv. 

The  "  Custus  noui  operis"  there  given,  though  not  entirely  confined  to 
the  Church,  is  in  the  main  concerned  with  it. 

The  precise  position  of  the  new  building  cannot  be  with  certainty 
determined ;  the  general  impression  has  been  that  it  extended  from  the  old 
doorway  in  the  north  wall  (which  is  now  blocked  by  Bishop  Woodford's 
monument)  westward  to  the  ancient  north-west  transept  of  the  Church, 
and  that  opinion  is  corroborated  by  the  appearance  of  the  stonework  on 
the  face  of  the  north  wall  on  which  all  signs  of  Norman  character  have 
disappeared,  as  if  it  had  been  stripped  and  rebuilt. 

From  the  deed  of  feoffment,  by  which  the  parishioners  were  put  into 
possession  of  the  Lady  Chapel  and  this  old  Church  resigned  to  the  Dean 

divinum  sepius  impeditur  officium,  quod  devotione  tarn  monachorum  quam  secularium 
predictorum  prorsus  sublata,  per  neutrum  eorundem  fieri  poterit,  quod  incumbit,  nee 
reverentia  que  ob  magnitudinem  sacramenti  esset  exhibenda  etc.  Cum  igitur  Parochiani 
ejusdem  ecclesie  ac  ceteri  omnes  quorum  interest  in  hac  parte  aliquotiens  coram  nobis 
J.  de  Binton  Canonico  Wellensi  Rev.  Patris  Dni.  Walteri  Cantuar.  Archiepi.  etc.... 
deputatorum  ad  visitand.  civitatem  et  Dioc.  Elyens.  etc.  Nos  igitur  Johannes  de  Binton 
Commissarius  antedictus  in  tantum  errorem  reformare  et  pretextata  pericula,  scandala, 
et  insolentias  predict,  et  occasionem  eorundem,  quantum  cum  Domino  possumus  pro 
viribus  tollere  cupientes,  ordine  juris  qui  in  hac  parte  requirebatur  primitus  observato, 
Decernimus  etc.,  predictos  Parochianos  et  ecclesiam  ipsorum  parochialem  ab  ecclesia 
conventuali  monachorum  fore  separand.  et  ad  locum  alium  competentem  pro  divinis 
ofhciis  audiendis  et  percipiendis  ecclesiasticis  sacramentis  ceterisque  faciendis  que  in 
parochiali  ecclesia  fieri  decent,  etc.  Dat.  Cantebr.  Anno  1315.  Baker  MSS.,  vol.  38, 
page  123. 

For  Binton,  probably,  Bruton  or  Bruyton,  cf.  Le  Neve's  Fasti. 

1  The  Dean  here  mentioned  was  the  Rural  Dean. 

2  For  the  letter  to  the  Rural  Dean  cf.  Register — penes  Lord  Leconfield — folio 
34  B.     See  Historical  MSS.  Com.  Rept.  6th. 
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(Dr  Perne)  and  the  Chapter,  we  learn  that  the  building  was  a  lean-to,  but, 
by  reason  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  face  of  the  wall,  no  signs  of  its 
position  are  now  to  be  discerned.  That  the  roof  reached  to  a  line  above 
the  ground  floor  windows  is  made  evident  by  the  complaint  of  the  Chapter 
that  it  darkened  the  Cathedral. 

In  the  feoffment  deed  stress  is  laid  on  the  long  and  earnest  suit  of  the 
said  parishioners,  for  that  their  Parish  Church  was  too  little  to  receive  the 
said  parishioners  and  is  also  "  very  uncomley  and  noysome  and  dangerous, 
being  but  a  lean-to  added  to  the  Cathedral  Church,  and  is  both  darkened 
and  made  very  unholdsome  for  want  of  thorrowe  ayre." 

The  Dean  and  Chapter,  for  their  part,  provide  for  themselves  and  their 
successors  "  at  all  times  hereafter  at  their  pleasure  to  take,  use  and  enjoy 
the  old  Parish  Church  with  the  vestry,  with  the  lead,  glass,  stone,  timber, 
and  all  other  buildings  thereunto  belonging,  situated  and  leaning  to  the 
side  of  the  said  Cathedral  Church,  and  one  charnel  house  situated  within 
the  circuit  of  the  said  College  and  all  the  buildings  thereunto  belonging, 
and  to  remove  and  take  down  the  same  as  their  own  for  the  better  amend- 
ing and  beautifying  of  the  said  Cathedral  Church  with  clear  light  which  be 
now  darkened  by  the  said  old  Church." 

Returning  from  the  feoffment  of  1566  to  the  Sacrist's  entries  concerning 
the  building  of  this  Parish  Church  in  1359-60,  it  will  perhaps  be  in  the 
power  of  experts  to  decide  how  far  the  entries  of  materials  in  this  Roll  xv. 
answer  to  the  idea  of  the  lean-to  Church  which  is  suggested  in  the  report 
made  of  it  by  the  parishioners  two  hundred  years  later. 

Payment,  it  will  be  noted,  is  provided  for  the  glass  of  three  windows 
only,  but  it  is  possible  that  the  further  glazing  of  windows  might  have 
occurred  in  the  succeeding  Roll,  which  has  not  come  down  to  us ;  also  an 
entry  in  Roll  xii.,  page  158,  which  is  under  a  date  seven  years  earlier, 
suggests  that  preceding  Sacrists  had  been  for  some  time  preparing 
stonework  for  the  contemplated  Church.  It  occurs  under  the  marginal 
heading  Petr.  empt. — "  Item  in  xvii.  de  muldeston,  pro  fenestris  parochialis 
Ecclesie." 

Other  materials  for  the  Church  are  given  with  such  particularity  that 
they  may  of  themselves  serve  to  bring  to  light  the  size  and  number  of  the 
windows,  and  perhaps  the  height  and  length  of  the  Church  itself.     On 
page  193  we  have  purchases 
of  "  vousores  "  (wedge-shaped  stones  to  form  arches),  six  score  feet  and 

sixty  feet  and  thirty-two  feet ; 
of  "  monials  "  (mullions),  ten  score  feet ; 

of  stones  called  "  fourmepeces "  (window  tracery),  great  and  small,  fifty- 
three  ; 
of  stones  called  "  skewes,"  a  hundred  and  twenty ; 
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of  stones  called  "  sextefoyth,"  ninety ; 
of  "  corbeltables,"  four  score  and  six  score  feet; 

of  "  chaumbrances,"  six  score  feet  (stones  for  jambs  of  doors  or  windows); 
of  five  "gargules  "  ; 

of  twelve  stones  for  carrying  "  pendauntz  " ;  and  eight  oak  trees  for  long 
and  short  braces ;  sixteen  rafters ;  the  working  of  700  lbs.  of  iron 
for  the  windows.      The  lead  cost  ^33.  6s.  Sd. 

The  total  expenditure  under  the  head  of  "  Custus  noui  operis  "  amounts 
to  ^141.  16s.  nd.,  but  how  much  of  this  belongs  to  other  works — as  the 
Treasury,  the  Dormitory,  and  the  Blake  Rode,  which  required  probably 
some  decoration  after  the  removal  of  the  parish  altar  which  had  stood 
beneath  it  in  the  nave — cannot  be  ascertained. 

If  Dean  Perne  and  the  Chapter  of  his  day  fulfilled  immediately 
their  intention  of  pulling  down  this  Church  and  taking  possession  of  the 
materials,  no  sign  has  yet  been  found  in  the  Church  accounts  for  that  date ; 
but  while,  in  the  year  1662,  which  is  inscribed  over  one  of  the  windows  in 
the  north  aisle  apparently  to  give  the  date  of  the  changes  made  there,  long 
entries  occur  of  expenses  of  carpenters  and  masons  engaged  on  the  Church 
for  several  months,  there  is  no  definite  statement  that  the  work  was  on  this 
north  aisle. 

In  the  feoffment  deed,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  the 
parishioners  were  to  have  possession  of  the  Lady  Chapel  under  the  name 
of  the  parish  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

When  the  lean-to  Church  was  dedicated  in  the  episcopacy  of  Simon  of 
Langham  (1362-66)  the  name  given  to  it  was  the  Church  of  St  Cross,  but 
in  the  document  prepared  by  the  commissary  of  Archbishop  Reynolds 
(13 15)  he  speaks  of  it  as  the  Church  and  parish  of  St  Peter.  Alan  of 
Walsingham,  in  the  various  Rolls  in  which  he  mentioned  the  parish,  called 
it  invariably  only  "  the  greater  parish." 

The  original  dedication  of  the  Monastic  Church  by  Bishop  Ethelwold 
of  Winchester  in  the  time  of  Abbot  Brithnoth  (970),  was  conjointly  to  St 
Peter  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  account  taken 
from  the  Liber  Eliensis  which  is  given  in  a  footnote1. 

While  many  of  the  extant  deeds  speak  of  the  Cathedral  as  the  great 
Church  of  St  Mary,  St  Peter's  name  is  very  freely  used  for  other  edifices, 
e.g.,  the  Stepil  gate  was  called  "Turris  Sci.  Petri."     The  earliest  place  in 


1  At  the  dedication  of  the  Church  in  the  time  of  Abbot  Brithnoth  by  Bishop 
Ethelwold  of  Worcester,  we  read:  "  Dedicacionem  inceperunt  in  Benedictionibus 
dulcedinis  :  in  Capite  Ecclesie,  Beati  Petri  Apostolorum  Principis  ponentes ;  et  in 
australi  parte,  memoriam  Sancti  Dei  Genetricis  semper  Virginis  Marie." 

Lib.  Eliens.  Lib.  II.,  cap.  52. 
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which  the  name  "  Holy  Trinity "  is  applied  to  the  greater  parish  is  in 
Fordham's  Survey,  a.d.   14161. 

The  financial  statement  for  the  twelve  months  ending  Michaelmas,  1360, 
shews  a  larger  income  than  had  been  received  for  several  years  past. 

Receipts 

Expenses  of  the  office,  including  arrears  of 
last  year  ... 

Balance 

"Custus  noui  operis"... 

Leaving  an  adverse  balance   ...         ...         ...       72   12   n| 

Length  of  the  Roll,  56  inches. 

Receipts  occupy  24  inches. 

The  expenses,  32  inches  to  "  Custus  vestiar." 

In  dorso  the  expenses  continue  for  25  inches;  the  "Custus  noui 
operis  "  continues  for  19  inches ;  and  a  store  account  follows. 

The  heading  is  good,  the  dexter  side  of  the  Roll  is  very  defective,  the 
material  of  inferior  quality. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Robert  of  Sutton  continued  in  the  office  of 
Sacrist  for  the  years  Michaelmas  1360-1  and  1361— 2;  for  in  the  long 
"  ordinatio  "  which  Prior  Alan  of  Walsingham  drew  up  in  1363,  Robert 
affixes  his  seal  to  the  deed  as  Sacrist  of  Ely  ;  but  from  that  date  we  possess 
no  Sacrist  Roll  for  twenty-four  years.  Robert  of  Sutton's  friendship 
and  his  interest  in  the  Sacristy  it  is  clear  were  a  source  of  comfort  to 
Prior  Alan  in  his  declining  years.  He  is  found  associated  with  the  Prior 
in  the  purchase  of  Mepal,  in  the  year  1361.  Towards  the  expense 
incurred  for  the  transfer  of  the  manor  and  advowson  of  that  parish, 
Prior  Alan  contributed  ^66.  13*.  3d.  and  the  Sacrist  £8.  3^.  $d.  The 
principal  person,  however,  concerned  in  the  transaction,  who  secured  the 
mortification  of  the  property  by  a  journey  to  London,  from  whom  also 
finally  the  estate  was  conveyed  to  the  Church  of  Ely,  was  William  of 
Wisbech,  known  also  as  William  Brun,  or  Brown. 

The  whole  account  of  this  purchase  is  of  considerable  interest,  and  in 
the  course  of  arranging  the  documents  of  the  Ely  Muniment  Room, 
twenty-six  charters,  all  concerned  with  the  title-deeds,  were  gradually 
brought  together,  and  may  serve  for  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which 
lands  might  be  conveyed  to  a  religious  society  in  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Third2. 

1  Houses  in  the  Stepil  Row  (High  Street)  are  mentioned  in  the  Survey,  "  simul 
abuttant  versus  austrum  super  cimiterium  Sancte  Trinitatis." — Fordham's  Survey,  of 
which  there  is  a  copy  penes  D.  and  C. 

2  These  documents  were  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian 
Society  in  1890  by  the  Editor,  and  a  full  account  of  the  story  read  to  the  members. 
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Looking  back  on  the  period  during  which  Alan  occupied  the  position 
of  Prior  of  Ely,  we  may  notice  certain  events  which  are  not  touched  upon 
in  his  Rolls,  but  which  are  elsewhere  recorded. 

In  the  year  1345,  two  actions  were  brought  against  Prior  Alan  in  the 
Bishop  of  Ely's  high  court  of  justice  by  Pylgrym  of  Wycham,  who  in  one 
cause  claimed  certain  lands  in  Wycham,  and  in  the  second  cause  lands  in 
Sutton,  which  he  declared  had  been  wrongfully  granted  to  the  Prior  and 
Convent  of  Ely  by  members  of  his  family,  while  he  himself  claimed  to  be 
the  rightful  owner.  In  both  cases  Pylgrym  was  adjudged  to  have  made  a 
false  claim1. 

Nevertheless  we  can  imagine  that  a  charge  of  that  character,  brought 
forward  in  the  Bishop's  (Simon  de  Montacute)  court,  would  be  most 
distressing  to  the  Prior,  and  the  necessity  for  defending  the  action  suggests 
how  needful  it  would  be  for  a  religious  house,  receiving  frequent  eleemo- 
sinary  gifts  of  lands,  to  preserve  with  extreme  carefulness  all  deeds  and 
papers  by  which  their  titles  were  secured. 

About  this  time  also,  in  July  1346,  by  a  parchment  preserved  in  the 
Muniment  Room  of  the  D.  and  C,  we  learn  that  Prior  Alan  had  to  pay 
for  himself  and  his  steward  the  sum  of  ^200  to  the  Abbot  of  Ramsey,  on 
account  of  various  transgressions  of  his  men ;  perhaps  the  sequence  of  the 
quarrels  in  Prior  Crauden's  time,  related  on  page  71s. 

A  third  legal  action  was  brought  against  Prior  Alan  before  the  judges 
of  King's  Bench,  three  weeks  after  Easter  in  that  same  year.  The  accusa- 
tion was  that  Prior  Alan  had  taken  away  a  horse  belonging  to  Thomas  de 
Scalariis,  from  lands  in  Waddon,  and  had  unjustly  detained  it.  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  the  horse  had  been  removed  to  secure  payment  of 
some  bushels  of  corn  and  barley  and  oats  which  were  due  from  de 
Scalariis,  as  a  service  for  certain  lands  held  by  him  under  the  Prior  and 
Convent ;  the  tenure  was  so  ancient  that  Domesday  book  was  produced  in 
court,  with  the  result  that  de  Scalariis  acknowledged  his  indebtedness  and 
only  fell  back  upon  a  question  of  the  size  of  the  measure  with  which  the 
grain  was  to  be  measured ;  finally  a  deed  was  drawn  up  declaring  that 
Sir  Thomas  de  Scalariis,  with  the  Prior  and  a  large  number  of  witnesses, 
had   gone  into   the   granary  of  the   Convent  within  the   circuit   of  the 

1  Bp  Ely  Reg.,  Liber  M. 

2  "  Pateat  universis  nos  Abbatem  de  Rameseye  recepisse  de  Alano  de  Walsingham, 
Priore  ecclie  Cathed.  Elyensis,  et  Simone  de  Brunne  ducentas  libras  sterlingorum  in 
quibus  idem  Prior  et  Simon  in  solidum  per  scriptum  suum  nobis  tenebantur  pro 
diversis  transgressionibus  per  homines  et  tenentes  ipsius  Prioris  nobis  in  Ramseye 
factis  de  quibus  vero  ducentis  libris  fatemur  nos  esse  pacatos  et  ipsos  Priorem  et 
Simonem  successores  heredes  et  executores  suos  quietos  fore  per  presentes  sigillo 
nostro  signatas.  Dat.  apud  Huntingdon  die  Veneris  prox.  post  festum  Sancte  Margarete 
Virginis  anno  Regni  Regis  Edwardi  tercii  post  conquestum  vicesimo."  The  Abbot  of 
Ramsey's  seal  is  still  attached  to  the  parchment. 
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Monastery,  and  had  seen  the  corn  measured  out  by  a  measure  which 
was  called  "  cumba  de  Scalariis1." 

From  these  vexatious  lawsuits  we  are  glad  to  turn  to  notice  Prior  Alan, 
in  the  October  of  the  year  1348,  undertaking  a  wholly  new  set  of  duties 
more  akin  to  those  with  which  he  had  been  occupied  when  Sacrist  of  the 
Cathedral. 

Bishop  Thomas  de  Lisle,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  consecration,  finding 
himself  at  Avignon  and  without  any  prospect  of  a  speedy  return  to  his 
diocese,  nominated  five  ecclesiastics  to  act  for  him  as  Vicars  general  of 
the  diocese ;  especially  for  the  purpose  of  performing  all  things  necessary 
for  the  filling  of  vacant  offices  or  benefices ;  with  power  to  act  for  the 
Bishop  when  any  preferment  became  vacant,  which  was  in  his  collation  or 
institution. 

Of  these  five  persons  Alan,  Prior  of  Ely,  was  named  first,  yet  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  acted  personally  on  this  commission  until  the  very  last 
day  before  it  expired ;  for  on  the  3rd  of  April  a  new  letter  from  the  Bishop, 
dated  "in  Urbe  "  superseded  this  commission  by  a  fresh  one,  in  which  the 
number  is  augmented  to  eight,  but  in  which  Prior  Alan's  name  only 
stands  third. 

The  Bishop  himself  acquaints  us  with  the  motive  which  prompted  the 
ordering  of  this  second  commission.  He  had  received  information  of  the 
spread  of  the  Great  Pestilence  in  his  diocese,  and  the  fear  had  seized  him 
lest  by  a  mortality  amongst  his  Vicars  general  the  duties  of  a  Bishop 
should  cease.  He,  therefore,  instead  of  leaving  the  second  set  of  com- 
missioners to  divide  the  duties  as  might  be  most  convenient  to  themselves, 
appointed  that  the  first  named  was  to  act  as  his  Vicar  general  "  solus  et 
solidus  " ;  and  if  he  should  die  the  second  should  act ;  if,  again,  the  second 
named  should  depart  this  life,  the  third  should  take  up  the  duty ;  and  so 
on  likewise  to  the  last.  Notwithstanding  this  provision  Alan,  though 
named  third  in  order,  appears  to  have  taken  the  greater  number  of  the 
institutions  for  fourteen  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  Bishop's  letter ;  after 
which  John  de  Co  took  the  burden  upon  himself  until  the  7th  July,  when 
Alan's  name  again  appears  as  performing  the  necessary  episcopal  duties 
until  the  middle  of  August. 

By  Bishop  de  Lisle's  register  we  find  that  in  October,  1350,  Prior  Alan 
takes  an  institution  at  Ely;  and  on  the  24th  February  in  the  same  year, 
1350   (the   year   running  from  April  to  April),   the   Bishop    himself,   in 

1  "  Eodem  die  predictus  Dominus  de  Scalariis  cum  predicto  Priore  ingressus  est 
granarium  Prioris  et  conventus  infra  septa  Monasterii  et  ibidem  recognovit  quandam 
mensuram  vocatam  Cumba  de  Scalar,  cum  qua  debet  mensurari  totum  supradictum 
bladum." — Bishop's  Register,  Liber  M,  pp.  618-9.  Probably  the  "  combe  "  ;  the  half 
quarter  ;  a  sack  measure  used  generally  in  the  eastern  counties. 
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residence  at  Holborn,  resumed  the  exercise  of  his  office.  While  Vicar 
general  our  Prior  seems  to  have  admitted  some  seventy  clergy  to  benefices; 
receiving  them  sometimes  at  Ely,  more  often  at  Brame,  where  the  old 
Manor  House  had  been  restored. 

The  interest  which  Alan  took  in  this  Manor  of  Brame  will  have  been 
noticed  in  the  Rolls  which  he  issued  as  Sacrist,  and  further  information  will 
be  given  concerning  it  in  Appendix  C. 


Concerning  the  death  of  Alan  nothing  can  be  gleaned  from  historical 
documents. 

We  should  have  anticipated  that  at  the  death  of  a  man  holding  the 
position  of  Prior  of  a  great  Cathedral  some  entry  would  be  found  in  one  of 
the  civil  Rolls  of  record ;  but  these  have  been  diligently  searched  without 
success.  The  Bishop's  Register  also  might  be  expected  to  furnish  an 
account  of  the  election  of  a  new  Prior,  but  from  1362  to  1377  the  Ely 
registers  are  missing;  or  again,  from  the  Sacrist  Rolls  for  1363-4-5,  we 
might  have  learned  something  of  Alan's  death,  but  these  also  have  been 
lost. 

But  while  there  seems  to  be  sufficient  reason  for  the  absence  of 
information  concerning  the  death  and  burial  of  Alan  of  Walsingham  in  the 
usual  episcopal  and  monastic  documents,  it  must  be  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  the  monkish  historians  of  Ely  maintain  an  absolute  silence  concerning 
the  last  days  of  the  man  who  for  forty  years  had  been  the  most  prominent 
figure  in  Ely.  After  having  recorded  with  minute  carefulness  and  admira- 
tion the  opening  of  Alan's  career  as  Sacrist,  they  say  nought  of  the  later 
services  which  he  rendered  to  the  Church  as  Prior.  These  have  come 
down  to  us  only  in  the  laudatory  verses  of  a  monk  who  seems  to  have  seen 
his  tomb. 

In  the  pages  of  the  historians  of  the  Church  of  Ely,  Alan  of  Walsing- 
ham is  "  the  builder"  and  nothing  more.  But  may  we  not  think  that  Alan 
of  Walsingham  was  something  more  than  a  building  Sacrist,  and  that,  in 
substituting  a  light  and  wide-spreading  octagon  for  a  square  tower  formed 
on  heavy  Norman  piers,  he  was  not  merely  pleasing  himself  with  the  idea 
of  an  architectural  tour  de  force  in  his  character  of  builder  to  the 
Monastery,  but  was  more  distinctly  moved  by  the  devout  spirit  of  a  clerical 
Sacrist  to  whom  was  confided  the  charge  of  the  worship  of  God  in 
his  sanctuary? 

It  is  not  possible  for  us,  indeed,  to  realize  the  grandeur  and  solemnity 
which  may  have  been  added  to  the  services  in  the  Choir  and  at  the  Altar 
by  the  fuller  light  and  spaciousness  and  cheerfulness  won  by  the  Octagon 
and  Lantern ;  but  though  the  chroniclers  tell  not  of  it,  we  may  be  sure 
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that  the  sense  of  a  great  gain  stimulated  a  warm  thankfulness  when 
the  brethren  processed  once  more  to  their  seats  in  the  Ritual  Choir. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  many-sidedness  of  the  man  which  seems  to  invest  our 
Sacrist  and  Prior  with  his  great  charm. 

If  he  were  a  genius  full  of  dreamy  visions  of  beauty  in  his  favourite  art, 
he  was  not  above  care  for  the  details  of  accounts,  and  the  lesser  demands 
of  the  business  entrusted  to  his  office  ;  enjoying  a  life  of  comparative 
freedom,  as  head  of  a  large  establishment,  he  was  not  forgetful  of  the 
privations  and  sufferings  which  the  sick  and  the  aged  must  endure  in  a 
monastic  life ;  a  monk,  too,  with  so  much  religion  and  with  so  much 
sympathy  with  the  religious  lives  of  the  parish  priests,  whom  it  was  the 
fashion  of  the  day  to  term  seculars,  that  he  was  selected  by  his  Bishop  to 
perform  a  Bishop's  duties  among  them. 

Certainly  Alan  of  Walsingham  was  one  of  those  men  who  are  good  all 
round  ;  and  yet,  who  when  opportunity  calls  them,  develop  a  power  and  an 
excellency  in  one  direction,  which  wins  for  them  the  respect  and  the  praise 
of  those  who  are  near;  and  perhaps  of  those,  too,  who  only  hear  of 
their  good  work  in  the  generations  of  the  future. 


APPENDIX    A. 
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An  enquiry  into  the  annual  income  of  the  Ely  Sacrist  has  been  relegated 
to  an  appendix  chiefly  because  almost  every  item  of  the  Receipts  has 
its  origin  in  some  passage  of  the  ancient  History  of  the  Monastery;  or 
has  grown  out  of  ideas  or  customs  prevailing  in  those  earlier  days. 

And  as,  to  some  minds,  the  chief  interest  in  our  earliest  Rolls  may 
lie,  rather  in  the  thoughts  they  may  evoke  concerning  the  moving  life 
of  those  past  days,  than  in  the  building  operations  of  the  Sacrist,  some 
little  labour  has  been  given  to  recover  the  facts  of  history,  and  to  recall  the 
customs  which  underlie  the  Sacrist's  figures. 

The  Income  of  the  Sacrist  of  Ely  may  be  divided  under  three  heads. 

i.  The  receipts  from  Churches  which  were  appropriated  to  his  office; 
five  in  number — (i)  Wentworth,  (2)  St  Andrew's  Church,  Cambridge, 
(3)  St  Cross,  Ely  Parish  Church,  (4)  St  Mary's  Church,  Ely,  (5)  a  pension 
from  the  Church  of  Downham. 

2.  The  offerings  made  at  Shrines,  Altars  and  Crosses,  etc.,  six  in 
number. 

(1)  At  the  Great  Altar  in  the  Cathedral  Church. 

(2)  At  the  Shrine  of  St  Etheldreda. 

(3)  At  the  Altar  of  St  Cross  in  the  Cathedral. 

(4)  At  the  Altar  of  St  Mary's  Church,  Ely. 

(5)  At  the  Cross  at  the  Fountain. 

(6)  At  the  Boie,  or  Fetters. 

3.  Receipts  from  Farms  or  Granges;  from  lands  in  various  places; 
from  rents  of  Tenements  and  from  Rent  Charges. 
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THE   FIRST   DIVISION   OF   THE   SACRIST'S   RECEIPTS. 
From  Churches. 

i.  From  the  Church  of  Wentworth  a  goodly  sum  was  abstracted 
in  the  13th  century  by  an  act  which  in  those  days  was  deemed  pious  and 
laudable,  and  in  this  way  it  came  about: — When  Hugh  de  Northwold, 
for  many  years  Monk  and  Abbot  of  Bury  St  Edmunds,  was  promoted  to  be 
Bishop  of  Ely,  he  must  needs  have  been  frequently  on  the  road  between 
his  old  and  his  new  home,  passing  through  Soham  and  Stuntney.  How 
rotten  the  state  of  the  roads  at  that  time,  and  how  dangerous  the  bridges, 
we  may  surmise  from  the  result  of  a  conference  between  the  Bishop  and 
the  Convent,  which  appears  in  a  deed  under  Bishop  Hugh's  seal.  "Know 
all "  runs  the  deed  "that  with  the  assent  of  our  whole  Chapter,  by  an 
inspiration  of  charity,  we  have  granted  and  confirmed  to  the  Sacrist  of  the 
Church  of  Ely,  the  Church  of  Wynteworth  with  all  its  appurtenance,  so  that 
ten  marks  a  year  shall  be  assigned  from  the  said  Church,  for  the  repair  of 
the  bridges  and  roads  between  Ely  and  Soham1." 

The  causeway  passes  through  the  parish  of  Stuntney,  which  from  early 
days  belonged  to  the  monastery,  and  was  thus  acquired, — 

While  a  court  was  being  held  in  the  reign  of  King  Edgar  at  the  gate  of 
the  Convent,  a  certain  lady  named  Ascuen  of  Staneia  came  there  with 
many  friends  and  relations,  and  in  their  presence  gave  Staneia  with  its 
fisheries  to  Wulfstane  of  Dalham,  whereupon  Wulfstane  before  them  all 
stood  up,  and  gave  to  St  Etheldreda  the  land  and  the  fisheries  which 
the  aforesaid  widow  had  given  to  him2.  This  giving  of  the  land  by  Ascuen 
does  not  exclude  the  idea  of  a  money  payment.  Such  a  public  renunciation 
of  a  claim  to  a  property  would  be  a  good  legal  conveyance,  so  that 
Wulfstane  probably  did  not  bestow  on  the  Church  a  gift  which  cost  him 
nothing. 


1  Carta  ejusdem  [Hugonis]  super  appropriacionem  Ecclesie  de  Wynteworth. 
Universis  Christi    fidelibus   presentes   literas   inspecturis   Hugo  Dei   gratia   Eliensis 

Episcopus  salutem  in  Domino  sempiternam. 

Noveritis  nos  assensu  totius  Capituli  nostri  concessisse  caritatis  intuitu  et  hac  presenti 
carta  nostra  confirmasse  Sacristarie  ecclesie  Elyensis,  ecclesiam  de  Wynteworth  cum 
omnibus  pertinentibus — ita  quod  decern  Marce  annuatim  assignentur  de  dicta  ecclesia  per 
manum  Sacriste  Elyensis  qui  pro  tempore  fuerit  ad  reparacionem  pontium  et  calceti 
de  Saham,  et  totum  residuum  dicte  ecclesie  cedat  ad  sustentacionem  nove  fabrice  ecclesie 
Elyensis.  Salva  vicaria  centum  solidorum  ad  opus  alicujus  Capellani  qui  in  dicta  ecclesia 
ministrabit.     In  cujus  rei  test.  etc.  Bp  of  Ely's  Register  M,  fol.  184. 

2  Liber  Eliensis,  Lib.  ii.  sec.  24.     Cf.  Receipts  in  the  Rolls  annually, 

de  Stunteneye 

de  piscacione  super  calcetum. 
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The  expenditure  under  Bishop  Hugh's  grant  on  the  causeways  will  be 
found  entered  every  year  under  the  marginal  heading  "  Custus  Calcet." 
In  Roll  viii.  is  given  the  building  by  the  Sacrist  of  the  first  stone  bridge 
over  the  river  towards  Stuntney. 

2.     From  the  Church  of  St  Andrew's,  Cambridge. 

The  original  gift  to  the  Monastery  of  the  advowson  of  this  Church  was 
made  between  1225  and  1229,  by  Absolon,  at  that  time  both  Parson  and 
patron  of  St  Andrew's,  who  in  his  deed,  a  copy  of  which  still  exists,  reserved 
to  himself  the  enjoyment  of  the  benefice  during  his  life1. 

Soon  after  parson  Absolon's  death,  Bishop  Geoffrey  de  Burgh2  con- 
firmed his  gift  of  the  Church  to  the  Prior  and  Convent ;  assigned  it  to  the 
Sacrist's  office,  and  canonically  instituted  the  whole  Convent  to  the  living 
as  if  they  represented  the  Rector. 

The  technical  expression  in  the  original  under  which  the  income  of 
the  Rectory  was  diverted  to  the  use  of  the  Monastery  "in  proprios  usus," 
may  be  recognised  in  the  term  "Impropriator." 

The  revenue  received  by  the  Sacrist  each  year  is  entered  in  his  receipts 
as  "  De  ecclesia  Sci.  Andree  Cantebrig."  and  the  benefice  was  for  a  time  let 
on  lease  at  ^4  a  year. 

3  and  4.     From  the  two  Ely  Churches  or  Chapels  of 
St  Cross  and  St  Mary's. 

Concerning  the  Church  or  Chapel  of  St  Cross  which  had  its  altar 
in  the  nave  of  the  Cathedral,  no  grant  to  the  Monastery  has  been  found ; 
probably  because  it  had  no  existence  apart  from  the  Monastic  Church.  In 
the  Charter  of  Bishop  Hervey3  in  which  the  division  of  the  property  of  the 
Abbacy  to  Bishop  and  Convent  is  set  forth,  no  particular  mention  is  made 
of  that  which  was  afterwards  called  "  the  Church  of  the  greater  parish." 
We  must  suppose  that  it  was  understood  to  be  included  in  a  phrase  of  the 


1  Notum  sit  presentibus  et  futuris  quod  Ego  Absalon  presbiter  filius  Algaris  dedi 
et  concessi  Deo  et  Ecclesie  See  Etheldrede  et  Conventui  Elyensi  quicquid  juris  habeo 
in  advocacione  Ecclesie  Sci.  Andree  extra  portam  Cantabrigie  pro  salute  mea  et  ante- 
cessorum  meorum:  salva  possessione  mea  dum  vixero.       Bp  Ely  Reg.   M,  fol.  175. 

2  Noverit  universitas  vestra  nos  intuitu  pietatis  contulisse  et  in  proprios  usus  con- 
firmasse  conventui  Elyensi,  Ecclesiam  Sci.  Andree  de  Cantabrigia  in  augmentacionem 
Sacristarie  Elyensis  Ecclesie  ;  ipsosque  in  eadem,  nomine  persone,  canonice  instituisse. 

Bp  Ely  Reg.  M,  fol.  176. 

3  Carta  Hervei  Episcopi  Elyensis  de  rebus  quas  permisit  et  concessit  monacliis 
habere.  Bp  Ely  Reg.  M,  fol.  143. 

C.  VOL.  I.  8 
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document  which  assigned  all  emoluments  and  oblations  of  the  altars 
of  the  Mother  Church  to  support  the  necessities  of  the  Church.  In  the 
same  document  St  Mary's  Church  has  a  special  notice,  "The  Church  of 
St  Mary's  of  Ely  with  the  lands,  tithes  and  all  things  pertaining  to  that 
Church." 

It  must  not,  however,  be  thought  that  the  difference  of  aspect  in  which 
the  two  Churches  are  set  before  us  in  the  Charter  implies  that  St  Mary's 
then  occupied  the  more  distinguished  position.  The  intimate  relationship 
in  which  St  Cross  stood  to  the  Cathedral  Church  implies  a  priority  of 
existence.  From  the  beginning  of  the  foundation  of  Queen  Etheldreda, 
the  people  who  gathered  round  her,  excluded  by  the  rule  from  the 
Ritual  Choir,  would  have  been  admitted  to  worship  in  the  Nave. 

The  Church  of  St  Mary's  must  have  been  built  and  the  parish  formed 
before  the  opening  of  the  12th  century;  but  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  rebuilt  by  Bishop  Eustace  (1198 — 1215),  who  by  a  Charter1,  assigned 
to  that  Church  certain  rent  charges  which  he  had  acquired,  confirming  in 
it  a  purchase  made  by  Adam  the  Sacrist  of  the  time  from  Radulphus 
the  fisherman,  declaring  also  that  the  donation  which  he  made  to  the 
Church  was  by  way  of  a  dowry  (in  dotem)  on  the  day  when  he  dedicated 
the  Church  to  the  honour  of  God  and  of  the  Blessed  Mary  His  Mother. 

From  a  Charter  of  Bishop  Hugh  de  Northwold  dated  12322,  it  would 
appear  that  soon  after  the  dedication  of  St  Mary's  by  Bishop  Eustace  the 
Monastery  had  committed  the  Church  to  a  certain  priest  named  Baldwin, 
as  a  sole  charge,  but  that  upon  Baldwin's  death  the  Chapter,  becoming 
afraid  that  their  act  might  be  construed  as  an  abandonment  of  the  rights  of 
the  Sacrist  over  the  Church,  procured  from  Bishop  Northwold  a  deed 
affirming  and  confirming  St  Mary's  Church  to  the  Sacrist,  to  be  held 
in  proprios  usus,  and  asserting  that  he  had  put  the  existing  Sacrist  W.  into 
the  full  and  corporal  possession  of  it. 


1  Eustachius  dei  gracia  Elyensis  Episcopus  omnibus  hominibus  de  honore  Beate 
Etheldrede,  etc.  *  *  *  * 

Ad  universitatis  vestre  noticiam  volumus  pervenire  nos  dedisse  et  concessisse  et 
presenti  carta  nostra  confirmasse  Deo  et  Ecclesie  Be.  Marie  de  Ely,— et  cetera. 

Hanc  autem  donacionem  et  concessionem  fecimus  predicte  ecclesie  in  dotem  die  Sci. 
Jacobi  apostoli  quando  earn  in  honorem  Dei  et  Beate  Marie  matris  sue  dedicauimus. 

Bp  Ely  Reg.  M,  fol.  165. 

2  Carta  ejus  [Hugonis]de  Ecclesia  See.  Marie  de  Ely  et  vicaria.... 

Ut  Eccliam  See.  Marie  de  Ely,  non  obstante  quod  vicariam  predicte  Ecclie  bone 
memorie  Baltevvino  presbitero  quoad  viveret  contulistis,  post  decessum  ejusdem  B.  sicut 
earn  prius  tenuistis,  possitis  in  usus  proprios  retinere...Sacristam  in  plenam  et  corporalem 
possessionem  totius  predicte  Ecclie  nomine  Majoris  Ecclesie  fecimus  introduci.  Ita 
tamen  quod  eidem  Ecclie  singulis  diebus  per  idoneos  Capellanos  honeste  deserviri 
faciatis.  Cf.  Bp  Ely  Reg.  M,  fol.    178. 
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The  document  is  witnessed  by  Everard  and  John,  Chaplains  of  St 
Cross,  and  by  William  and  Peter,  Chaplains  of  St  Mary's  Church,  with 
others. 

The  Chaplains  of  the  two  Churches  receive  their  salaries  in  a  somewhat 
intermittent  fashion  in  the  Sacrist's  Rolls,  as  if  that  officer  were  not  under 
obligation  to  enter  them  in  his  accounts;  but  in  the  year  of  Alan's  retire- 
ment from  office  a  considerable  payment  was  made  (Roll  ix.  b,  page  121)  by 
his  successor.  To  the  Chaplains  of  the  two  parishes  £6.  oj\  od.  with 
an  extra  payment  of  5-f.  for  the  reading  of  the  Gospel ;  while  oblations 
were  given  to  them  in  the  Christmas  and  Easter  weeks. 

Each  of  the  parishes  possessed  a  house  of  residence  for  the  Chaplains. 
They  are  continuously  mentioned  in  the  Sacrist  Rolls  in  one  of  the  earliest 
paragraphs  of  the  expenses  ;  the  Sacrist  allocating  to  himself  a  small  sum 
every  year,  as  a  rent  which  was  not  paid  to  him  '. 

The  tithes,  etc.,  arising  from  the  four  Parishes  of  Wentworth,  St 
Andrew's,  Cambridge,  and  the  two  Ely  Churches,  are  taken  notice  of 
as  Spiritualia,  and  are  carefully  looked  after  whenever  the  Pope  or  the 
King  make  a  claim  for  tenths. 

They  were  thus  assessed  in  "the  Pope's  taxation2." 

Ecclesia  de  Wentworth 

Ecclesia  Beate  Marie  de  Ely  cum  Capella  ecclesie 
See.  Crucis  appropriate  eidem  Sacriste 

Ecclesia   Sci.    Andree   Cantebr.   appropriata   eidem 
Sacriste 

Summa  totalis  ...         ...      lxvij.       x. 

5.     From  Downham  (a  Pension). 

One  of  the  earliest  entries  in  the  Sacrist's  receipts  every  year  is  "  de 
pensione  Ecclesie  in  Downham,  6/8." 

The  care  with  which  this  payment  was  collected  each  year,  and  its 
confirmation  preserved  under  the  hand  of  the  Bishop,  is  illustrated  by 
the  subjoined  Charter  of  Bishop  Hugh  of  Balsham 3 ;  the  right  of  the  Sacrist 


1  See  page  25  and  annually. 

2  Taxatio  P.  Nich.  ad  loc.     Cf.  Bentham,  Ap.  to  Snpp.  p.   19. 

3  Carta  eiusdem  (H.  de  Balsham)  de  Collatione  Ecclesie  de  Downham  ad  presenta- 
cionem  Prioris  et  Conuentus  Elyensis. 

Pateat  uniuersis   quod   Ego   H.   ad   presentacionem   dilectorum   filiorum  nostrorum 
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to  the  tithes  of  all  the  lands  in  the  "demesne"  of  the  Bishop's  Manor 
of  Downham  appears  to  refer  to  a  gift  over  and  above  that  of  Bishop 
Longchamp  of  a  "garb"  of  corn  from  every  acre  of  the  same  domains. 
Both  pension  and  tithes  appear  in  the  annual  receipts. 


THE  SECOND   DIVISION   OF  THE   RECEIPTS   OF 
THE  SACRISTY. 

Offerings  ;  at  Shrines,  A ;  at  Altars,  B,  C,  D ;  at  Crosses,  E,  F. 

The  yearly  amounts  received  under  these  heads  are  given  on  page  119. 

A.  At  Shrines.  The  plural  Shrines  is  here  used  because  in  three  of 
the  Rolls  of  Alan  of  Walsingham  the  entry  is  "  de  feretris  "  ;  no  explanation 
is  given  for  this,  but  it  is  possible  that  the  great  devotion  to  the  sainted 
relatives  of  Queen  Etheldreda,  recorded  in  the  Liber  Eliensis  (Lib.  ii.,  sect. 
145  et  seq.)  at  the  time  of  their  translations  into  the  new  Church,  may 
have  led  to  offerings  being  from  time  to  time  laid  on  their  tombs,  which  for 
convenience  sake  may  have  been  included  in  the  plural  form  "de  feretris." 

It  is  only  in  the  Rolls  after  Alan's  departure  from  the  Sacristy  that  the 
entries  take  the  form  of  "  De  feretro  See.  Etheldrede." 

In  later  years  an  officer  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  Shrine  or 
Shrines  under  the  title  of  "  Feretrarius  " — or  Shrine-keeper. 

The  first  extant  Roll  of  this  officer  is  dated  9  Henry  V. ;  and  only  five 
Rolls  remain. 

B,  C,  D.     Offerings  at  Altars,  viz.  at  the  Great  Altar  ;  the 
Altar  ad  Crucem;  the  Altar  at  St  Mary's  Church. 

B.  The  sums  which  reached  the  Sacrist  from  "  The  Great  Altar  "  are 
so  similar  in  amount  in  the  Rolls  (in  each  of  the  last  six  years  being 
exactly  the  same,  £8.  105.  od.),  that  it  is  probable  that  the  expression  "  de 
visitacione  magni  altaris "  may  refer  to  an  inspection  made,  from  time  to 
time,  of  the  Altar  gifts,  and  the  distribution  of  those  gifts  to  different 


in  Christo  Prioris  et  Conuentus  Elyens.  dominum  Albertum  de  Alneto  Clericum  Suesson. 
dyoc.  germanum  nobilis  viri  Dai  Clementis  de  Alneto  senescalli  de  Navarra,  ad 
Ecclesiam  de  Dunham  nostre  diocesis  admisimus  ipsumque  in  eadem  ad  presentacionem 
ipsorum  canonice  instituimus.  Saluis  dictis  Priori  et  Conuentui  pensione  dimidie  marce 
de  dicta  Ecclesia  et  omnibus  decimis  de  dominico  nostra  in  dicta  villa  de  Dunham 
annis  singulis  per  manus  Sacriste  Elyensis  qui  pro  tempore  fuerit,  percipiendis,...Dat. 
apud  Dunham  manerium  nostrum,     xiii.  Kal.  Marcie  An.  Dni.  MCCLXXIII0. 

Epis.  Muniment  Room,  Liber  M,  f.  196. 
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purposes  ;  the  sum  in  the  Sacrist's  accounts  representing  the  share  assigned 
to  him  from  the  Altar  offerings;  while  the  allotment  to  the  Sacrist  may 
have  been  for  offerings  which  had  originally  been  made,  not  to  him 
personally,  but  for  lights  on  the  Altar,  and  which  were  assigned  to  him  as 
having  the  manufacture  of  wax  candles  in  the  "  wax  house  "  of  his  office. 

C.  Offerings  from  the  "A/fare  ad  Crucem."  The  Altar  of  the  Cross  must 
be  regarded  as  the  Altar  of  the  Parish  Church  of  the  greater  parish  of  Ely, 
which  stood  under  the  great  rood  in  the  nave  westward  of  the  Ritual  Choir. 

Originally,  indeed,  a  cross  with  an  Altar  was  erected  in  the  N.E. 
corner  of  the  Norman  Church  of  1107;  but  as  the  Church  developed 
westward  the  name  seems  to  have  been  appropriated  alone  to  the  Chapel 
of  St  Cross,  assigned  to  the  parishioners. 

The  gifts  were  virtually  those  of  the  people  who  worshipped  there  ;  and 
were  taken  possession  of  by  the  Sacrist  as  the  impropriator  of  the  Church, 
and  charged  with  payment  of  the  Chaplains  who  performed  the  duty. 

In  Roll  xv.  and  in  the  Notes  on  that  Roll  will  be  found  an  account 
of  the  erection  of  the  new  Parish  Church. 

Under  the  first  division  of  the  receipts  of  the  Sacristy  have  already 
been  given  the  payments  relating  to  the  parishes  of  St  Cross  and  St  Mary's, 
under  the  name  of  "spiritualia" ;  and  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  offerings  at 
the  Altars  are  kept  distinct  as  falling  under  the  head  of  "  temporalia." 

D.  Offerings ;  de  Ecclesia  Bte.  Marie ;  otherwise  from  the  Altar  of 
St  Mary's  Church ;  the  Parish  Church  of  the  lesser  parish.  These  also  are 
to  be  classed  as  "  Temporalia,"  and  appear  in  the  Sacrist's  accounts  for  the 
same  reason  as  the  offerings  from  St  Cross. 

E.  "  De  cruce  ad  Fontem."  This  entry  occurs  in  the  receipts  of  the 
Sacrist  every  year,  and  the  amount  which  is  derived  from  the  gifts  at  the 
Cross  varies  from  £9.  $s.  od.  to  $s.  od. 

The  cross  and  the  fountain  seem  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  miracle, 
which  is  related  in  the  Liber  Eliensis,  part  3,  section  hi.  When  the  body 
of  St  Etheldreda  (which  had  been  found  in  the  cemetery,  deep  in  the 
bosom  of  the  earth,  in  an  ark  of  wood)  was  taken  up  by  her  sister 
Sexburga,  in  the  year  695,  and  placed  near  to  the  High  Altar,  a  fountain 
burst  forth,  living  and  strong,  at  the  spot  where  the  Saint  had  lain.  The 
writer  of  the  story  tells  us  that  the  original  place  of  St  Etheldreda's 
burial  was  where  the  Bishop's  stall  then  stood;  and  that  the  monks  in 
making  a  hole,  as  for  a  cistern,  let  loose  the  waters.  Several  cures  are 
related  in  a  circumstantial  manner  which  took  place  at  this  "fons"  which 
was  clearly  inside  the  Church,  and  very  probably  was  in  the  south  aisle  of 
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the  nave,  which  would  be  close  to  the  Bishop's  seat  in  the  old  Ritual 
Choir  of  the  Norman  Church. 

In  the  removal  of  the  pavement  from  that  end  of  the  south  aisle  in 
1869,  plain  indications  were  found  of  a  Chapel  having  once  existed  there. 
Mr  Bacon,  the  clerk  of  the  works  then  present,  writes  thus  :  "  Upon  taking 
up  these  floors  the  foundation  of  a  Chapel  or  Chantry  was  discovered  in 
the  10th  bay  of  the  south  aisle. 

"  The  door  cell  was  on  the  west  side  near  the  column,  and  there  was 
evidence  of  there  having  been  an  Altar.  The  floor  remained ;  the  tiles 
were  buff  and  black,  coarse  and  such  as  were  in  all  probability  manufac- 
tured in  this  locality  ;  it  was  not  level,  but  laid  highest  next  the  south 
wall,  making  up  to  the  base  of  the  arcading;  the  rubble  under  the 
foundation  [of  the  floor]  being  higher  than  the  floor  would  have  been,  if  it 
had  been  laid  level." 

Some  of  the  tiles  are  still  preserved,  and  Mr  Bacon  has  left  in  a  work, 
in  the  possession  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  a  coloured  drawing  of  them  as 
they  were  placed  in  the  Chapel.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  Altar  probably 
stood  against  a  parclos  joining  a  pillar  to  the  south  wall  of  the  aisle.  A 
niche  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  column,  and  marks  of  the  two  walls  which 
enclosed  the  Chapel  on  the  west  and  north  are  clear.  We  may  thus 
reconstruct  the  position  of  the  cross  at  the  fountain,  over  the  Altar. 

The  entry,  "  de  cruce  ad  fontem,"  continues  in  the  Sacrist's  Rolls  up 
to  the  year  1420. 

F.  "  De  Boiis,  or  de  Boys,  or  de  Bogis."  The  meaning  of  this  entry 
is  also  to  be  traced  to  a  miracle  connected  with  St  Etheldreda,  which 
evidently  deeply  impressed  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Ely  in  the  13th  and 
14th  centuries.  "  Boia,"  in  medieval  Latin,  was  used  for  a  fetter  or  chain 
with  which  prisoners  were  bound,  and  some  "  boie,"  which  for  generations 
were  suspended  on  a  column  near  the  Great  Altar,  represented  a  miracle 
which  was  performed  on  a  man  incarcerated  for  a  time  in  a  London 
prison  and  who  was  delivered  by  Saint  Etheldreda  and  St  Benedict.  An 
individual  named  Brithstane,  after  some  years  of  disreputable  conduct  in 
the  world,  took  refuge  in  Ely  repentant  of  his  faults,  but  was  dragged  out, 
again  fettered  in  his  prison,  visited  by  his  saints,  and  received  with  honour 
into  the  Ely  Monastery  by  Bishop  Nigel  and  the  Convent,  who,  in  faith  in 
his  story,  hung  his  fetters  in  a  notable  place  in  the  Church. 

The  story  is  told  in  the  Liber  Eliensis ;  and  carved  in  stone  by  Alan  of 
Walsingham's  masons,  on  one  of  the  eight  pillars  of  his  octagon. 

In  Roll  xii.,  page  156,  will  be  found  an  entry  of  a  small  cross  made  by 
the  Goldsmith  at  the  fetters  "  ad  Boias  " ;  and  later  Sacrist  Rolls  up  to  the 
year  1420  contained  annual  donations  received  de  Boiis. 
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That  the  fetters  were  hung  in  the  Church  near  the  High  Altar,  and 
recognised  as  a  sacred  deposit,  is  supported  by  good  evidences. 

The  MSS.  of  the  History  of  the  Bishops,  when  telling  of  the  death  of 
Bishop  Kirkenny,  who  died  in  Spain,  are  unanimous  in  stating  that  his 
heart  was  brought  to  Ely  and  laid  in  an  honourable  tomb  near  the  Altar  of 
St  Andrew,  while  two  of  them  add  that  his  heart  lies  near  the  fetters, 
"  juxta  boias."  The  tomb  of  Bishop  Kirkenny,  as  seen  in  the  presbytery 
to-day,  almost  touches  the  column  on  the  north  of  the  Great  Altar,  against 
which  St  Andrew's  Altar  formerly  stood ;  while  northward  of  the  column 
and  in  the  north  aisle,  the  Altar  of  St  Benedict,  the  other  deliverer  of 
Brithstane,  found  a  place. 

The  exact  position  in  which  the  fetters  may  be  conjectured  to  have  been 
hung,  perhaps  under  the  cross  just  spoken  of,  would  be  now  occupied  by 
the  eastern  end  of  the  huge  tomb  of  Bishop  Redman,  which  was  raised  to 
his  memory  in  1505. 

Here  follows  a  table  of  amounts  received  at  the  Shrines,  Altars  and 
Crosses,  taken  from  the  annual  receipts  of  the  Sacrist's  Rolls. 


Receipts  from  the  2nd  Division  of  Sacrist's  Income. 
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THE  THIRD  DIVISION  OF  THE  INCOME  OF  THE  SACRIST 
was  derived  from  Farms  or  Granges ;  lands  in  various  places ;  Rents 
of  Tenements  ;   and  Rent  Charges. 

The  granges  which  appear  in  the  Sacrist's  accounts  were  four  in  number. 

(i)  Of  these  the  Ely  Grange  was  the  most  important  and  holds  the 
first  place  in  the  Compotus  Roll.  The  farm  buildings,  with  granaries  and 
barns,  covered  a  considerable  space  in  St  Mary's  Street,  and  were  the 
centre  of  the  Sacrist's  farming  operations  in  the  Vill  of  Ely.  It  represented 
many  separate  pieces  of  land  which  had  been  given  by  benefactors  to  the 
Sacrist's  office,  or  assigned  by  the  Chapter. 

The  net  income  of  the  Grange  in  the  Rolls  before  us  varies  consider- 
ably ;  averaging  in  the  earlier  years  as  much  as  ^90,  but  falling  later  to  an 
average  of  ^20.  Whether  the  returns  from  agriculture  grew  less  and  less, 
or  whether  more  of  the  produce  was  being  sent  into  the  Sacristy  for 
consumption  by  the  household,  is  not  in  evidence.  Of  one  year  only  can 
a  fall  to  the  very  low  figure  of  £2.  4s.  2\d.  be  accounted  for :  it  was  the 
year  of  the  scourge  of  the  Black  Death  which  fell  so  heavily  on  the 
Monastery  and  town  of  Ely. 

(2)  The  Grange  of  Wentworth.  The  barns  and  homestead  forming 
this  Grange  may  have  come  into  the  possession  of  the  Sacrist  by  a  special 
gift ;  or  may  be  connected  with  Bishop  Hugh  de  Northvvold's  assignment 
to  him  of  the  Church  and  Rectory. 

(3)  The  Grange  of  Tydbreye.  From  Tydbreye,  a  hamlet  bordering 
on  Ely  (known  later  as  Turbutsey),  the  establishment  of  the  Sacrist  was 
supplied  with  a  considerable  part  of  the  food  consumed.  A  farm-house 
there  seems  to  have  been  frequently  resorted  to  by  Alan  and  his  associates; 
sometimes  on  the  days  of  the  minucio.  The  repairs  of  the  farm  often 
appear  amongst  the  outgoings  of  the  Sacristy. 

(4)  A  grange  at  Cambridge  always  has  a  place  in  the  Sacrist's 
receipts,  but  the  amount  received  from  it  was  very  small. 

The  numerous  items  which  follow  in  the  receipts  can  scarcely  be 
classified. 

The  sheaves  or  garbs  of  the  Bishop  yield  the  largest  amount. 
Mills  belonging  to  the  Sacrist  are  two  in  number,  the  horse  mill  in  the 
Almonry  and  a  mill  at  Cambridge. 

Of  farms,  or  parcels  of  lands,  there  appear — 
in  Sutton,  2,  Waldehythe  and  Salle  ; 
in  Wysbech,  2,  Christien's  and  Hakebech  ; 
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in  Elm,  i,  called  Runhale ; 

in  Flete,  i,  of  Radulph  and  Richard  ; 

in  Leverington,  i,  of  Edmund  and  Robert ; 

at  Thrittiwere,  a  farm  and  2  gurgites ; 

at  Lakenhethe  (then  in  Norwich  diocese) ; 

at  Richeye,  perhaps  Reche  or  Reach  ; 

at  S.  Botolph,  in  Lincolnshire. 
Also  income  arising  from — 

assise  in  Ely ; 

houses  and  tenements  in  Ely  ; 

shops — at  the  river  side  in  Ely,  and  in  Cambridge  ; 

the  Bridge,  tolls,  and  the  meadow ; 

the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Sacrist ; 

and  from  Fishery  on  the  Causeways. 
Also  from  Tithes — 

on  lambs,  flax,  wool,  in  Ely  ; 

on  2  mills  of  the  Bishops ; 

on  1  mill  of  Andrew  of  Ely ; 

on  Fisheries ; 
with  small  tithes  from  parishioners,  and  from  Chapels  of  Bishop,  Prior,  etc. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  these  items  are  small  properties  belonging 
to  the  Sacrist's  office,  and  are  independent  of  the  possessions  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  Prior  and  Convent.  Larger  estates,  both  at  Sutton  and 
Lakenheath,  were  in  the  main  properties  of  the  Chapter. 

Only  two  of  the  above-mentioned  sources  of  the  Sacrist's  income  need 
further  notice  here. 

First,  the  sheaves  of  the  Bishops — entered  as  de  Garbis  Episcopi. 
They  were  received  under  a  deed  of  William  de  Longchamp,  Bishop 
from  1 189  to  1 198,  who  granted  a  sheaf  of  corn,  not  from  every  acre  of  his 
lands,  but  from  every  acre  in  the  demesne,  that  is  the  land  in  his  own 
hands  under  his  bailiffs  and  cultivated  by  the  tenants  of  other  farms  in  the 
manor.  It  was  to  provide  three  wax  lights — two  to  be  burnt  before  the 
Shrine  of  St  Etheldreda,  the  third  before  the  Altar  of  St  Peter  in 
the  Choir1. 

The  second  source  of  income  worthy  of  remark  is  entered  as  "  de  Sco. 

l  Willielmus  Dei  Gratia  Elyensis  Episcopus  Apostolice  Sedis  Legatus  et  Domini 
Regis  Cancellarius.     Salutem  in  Domini. 

Noverit  Universitas  Vestra  Nos  dedisse  Ecclesie  de  Ely  et  Monachis  Deo  et  Beate 
Etheldrede  ibidem  servientibus,  in  honorem  Dei  et  Beate  Etheldrede  Virginis,  unani 
garbam  bladi  bonam  de  unaquaque  acra  terre  que  sit  in  dominio  nostra  in  omnibus 
maneriis  nostris,  unoquoque  anno  percipiendam,  ad  inveniendam  tres  cereos  honorabiles  et 
competentes,  perpetuo  et  continuo  ardentes  in  prefata  Ecclesia  de  Ely;  Duos  videlicet 
ante  Corpus  Beate  Etheldrede  Virginis,  et  tercium  in  Choro. 

Bp  Ely  Reg.   Liber  M. 
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Botolpho,"  and  is  of  interest,  not  from  its  money  value,  but  from  the 
persons  through  whose  hands  it  came  into  the  Sacrist's  possession.  It 
formed  part  of  an  original  grant  made  by  the  Conqueror  to  his  relative, 
Alan  of  Brittany.  The  fourth  in  descent  from  the  Duke  of  Brittany  seems 
to  have  been  unable  to  pay  his  wine  merchant's  account,  and  so  made  over 
a  property  at  Boston  to  a  London  vintner,  named  Jocius,  who  had  been 
useful  in  various  ways.  Jocius  did  not  retain  it  long,  when  moved  by  care 
for  his  soul  he  conveyed  the  "  place,"  as  he  calls  it,  in  part  to  the  Church 
of  St  Etheldreda  in  Ely,  in  part  to  the  Church  of  St  Peter  in  Burgh  ;  the 
Ely  donation  being  especially  for  "  the  administration  of  the  Altars  of  the 
Church,"  was  handed  over  to  the  Sacrist  and  brought  him  ;£io  per  annum. 
It  was  not,  however,  so  small  as  to  escape  the  eyes  of  the  Popes,  and  the 
Sacrist  every  year  has  to  pay  his  tenth  of  10s.  and  to  get  his  quittance  at 
Lincoln  by  an  extra  payment  of  one  penny;  and  so  is  it  written  in 
these  Rolls. 

The  documents  which  tell  this  story  are  in  the  Bodleian  Oxford  MSS. 
Laud.  Miscel.  647,  fol.  106. 

The  making  of  wax  candles  for  the  Altars  of  the  Church  is  every  year 
prominent  in  the  expenses  of  the  Sacrist's  office  ;  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  receipts  was  originally  earmarked  for  that  purpose;  the 
individual  donors  being  so  numerous  that  they  could  not  be  introduced  into 
the  accounts.  In  the  large  volume  marked  M  in  the  Muniment  Room  of 
the  Bishop  of  Ely,  from  which  many  extracts  have  already  been  brought 
into  these  Notes  on  the  Sacrist  Rolls,  there  are  copies  of  more  than  50 
carte  in  which  money  is  given  for  providing  lights  for  the  shrine  and  altars. 

The  documents  contain  generally  expressions  which  are  not  without 
interest,  but  one  only  will  be  given  here,  because  it  is  connected  with  an 
entry  which  appears  every  year  in  the  Sacrist's  Rolls  as  "  Capellano 
Marshalli,"  and  which  in  two  places  is  more  clearly  set  out  as  a  payment 
to  a  Chaplain  "  celebrante  pro  anima  Stephani  marescalli." 

A  copy  of  the  "  carta  "  is  given  in  a  foot-note1. 


1  Sciant  presentes  et  futuri  quod  Ego  Stephanus  Marescallus  Ely  concessi  et  hac 
presenti  carta  mea  confirmaui  Deo  et  Beate  Marie  et  priori  et  Conuentui  Elyen. 

Ad  augmentacionem  luminaris  coram  altari  Beate  Virginis  in  presbiterio  maioris 
Ecclesie  Elyensis  constructo  in  liberam  et  perpetuam  elemosinam  octo  solidorum  sterling- 
orum  annui  redditus  in  villa  de  Ely.... 

Quern  quidem  redditum  Custos  dicti  altaris,  qui  pro  tempore  fuerit,  de  dictis  mesuagiis 
percipiet  et  inde  trabem  unam  decern  Cereos  gestantem  in  festiuitatibus  eiusdem  Virginis 
et  in  festis  principalibus  per  annum  dum  diuina  ibidem  celebrantur  accendendos. 

Et  unam  peluem  cum  uno  cereo  singulis  diebus  dum  diuina  celebrantur  ibidem 
accendendo  coram  dicto  altare  inueniet.     Hiis  testibus,      Nicholao  fil.  Elye. 

Andrea  fil.  ejus. 
Andr.  fil.  W.  et  aliis. 
Ely  Epis.  Reg.  Liber  M,  p.  434. 
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With  regard  to  the  wax  itself,  which  was  purchased  in  large  quantities 
by  the  Sacrist  each  year,  there  is  reason  for  supposing  that  it  was  not  all 
the  produce  of  bees,  and  most  certainly  not  of  bees  belonging  to  the  Ely 
neighbourhood.  The  scribe  records  frequently  that  the  wax  came  from 
Lynn,  from  Paris  (page  66),  or  that  it  was  sold  to  them  by  different 
merchants,  and  carriage  or  porterage  paid  for  it.  The  descriptions  of  the 
kinds  of  wax  purchased  lead  us  even  further  afield ;  wax  of  Rys  or  Rye  ; 
wax  of  Polan  or  Pullan  ;  of  Lubik  ;  suggest  that  the  supplies  come  from 
the  Baltic — from  Riga,  from  Poland,  from  the  town  of  Lubeck,  which  was 
the  centre  of  the  wide-spread  Hanseatic  League.  One  commodity  said 
to  be  sold  by  them  was  wax,  not  the  produce  of  bees,  but  of  vegetable 
origin.  "Wax,"  writes  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  "  Hansa  towns,"  "which 
played  so  large  a  part  in  medieval  religious  rites,  and  was  required  in  great 
abundance,  was  furnished  by  the  '  honey  trees '  of  the  virgin  Russian 
Forests1." 

This  great  trading  company  of  the  Hanseatic  League  possessed  in  the 
13th  century  depots  not  only  in  London  but  in  other  towns. 

Dr  W.  Cunningham,  in  his  "  Growth  of  English  Industry  and  Com- 
merce," tells  us  that  "  there  were  merchants  from  Lubeck,  and  other 
German  towns,  in  Boston  and  Lynn ;  and  Hanse  houses  were  eventually 
built  at  both  places2." 

Several  plants  are  known  now  to  yield  wax,  which  is  used  for  making 
candles ;  but  they  appear  to  have  become  known  only  in  hot  climates. 
One  plant  at  the  Kew  Gardens  is  a  late  introduction  from  South  America. 

The  summary  of  all  the  receipts  of  the  Sacristy  from  all  sources  will  be 
found  in  two  divisions — in  two  separate  lists. 

1.  Relating  to  the  years  in  which  Alan  of  Walsingham  was  Sacrist, 
on  page  17. 

2.  Concerned  with  the  Rolls  of  his  successors,  on  page  74. 

i  The  Hansa  Towns,  by  Helen  Zimmern  (Story  of  the  Nations).     Ed.   1891. 
2  Growth  of  English  Industry  and  Commerce,   Early  and  Middle   Ages.     Vol.    i. 
p.   195.     (Ed.   1905.) 
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BUILDINGS  IN  THE  MONASTERY,  ERECTED  OR  RESTORED 
IN  THE  TIME  OF  ALAN  OF  WALSINGHAM— IN  THREE 
PARTS. 

i.    tXjt  £)fb  (pttorg*  anb  f0e  Burrounbing  QSuifbtngB* 
xo\t§  pfan. 

ij.    2$e   3ttftrmarg.    £#e   Camera  ^acrt0fe>  etc., 
Yoitfy  pfan. 

tij.    £#e  ^SacriBfg*  (glfmontg*  JE)OBftfarta+  wiffl  pfan. 


PART   I 

Zfyt  0fb  (priory  dnb  f0e  eurrounbing  QBuifbinge* 

wtfij  pfdn. 

In  the  Rolls  of  the  Sacrist  which  have  been  here  transcribed  and 
in  the  Notes  on  the  Rolls,  attention  has,  in  the  main,  been  concentrated 
on  the  reconstruction  of  the  parts  of  the  Cathedral  Church  which  were 
destroyed  in  the  great  catastrophe  of  1322;  yet  we  are  aware  that  during 
that  period  other  works  of  some  importance  were  being  carried  on  in 
the  circuit  of  the  Monastery  which  still  remain  (at  least  in  part)  to  bear 
their  witness  to  the  zeal  and  artistic  excellence  of  the  men  of  that  day. 

These  also  deserve  remembrance,  not  only  as  valuable  studies  in 
architecture,  but  as  connecting  links  between  the  past  and  the  present  life 
of  the  Church  of  Ely.  For  if  it  be  fitting  for  the  churchmen  and  anti- 
quaries of  to-day  to  seek  to  enter  into  the  ideas,  religious  and  artistic, 
which  of  old  inspired  the  chief  builders  of  our  great  Cathedral,  for  their 
better  guidance  in  the  restorations  which  become  needful  as  time  goes 
on;  so  is  it  right  that  some  care  should  be  taken  to  realize  when  and 
for  what  purpose  the  various  secular  buildings  of  the  Monastery  were 
erected,  that  in  all  changes  or  repairs  the  work  should  be  undertaken  in  a 
reverent  and  conservative  spirit.  So  best  will  each  generation  which  enters 
into  houses  which  it  builded  not,  hand  over  with  a  good  conscience 
the  trust  committed  to  them  to  generations  which  are  still  to  come. 

Now,  of  the  buildings  which  arose  during  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Church  by  Sacrist  Alan  and  Bishop  Hotham,  the  earliest  in  point  of  time 
are  those  which  are  credited  to  John  Crauden,  Prior  of  the  Church  from 
1321-41. 

The  first  notice  concerning  them  is  an  entry  in  a  Roll  of  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Prior  and  Convent  for  the  year  Mich.  1324  to  Mich.  1325.  Among 
the  outgoings  for  the  year  are  these  few  words:  "In  noua  constructione 
capelle  et  camere  Domini  Prions,  ^138.  8s.  5</."  "For  the  building 
of  the  Prior's  new  Chapel  and  chamber." 

That  Roll  (Treasurer's)  would  come  between  the  Sacrist's  Rolls 
Nos.  iv.,  v.,  and  represents  the  third  out  of  the  six  years  in  which  Alan 
was  engaged  on  the  work  of  the  stone  Octagon. 
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In  the  MS.  History  of  the  Bishops  of  Ely,  under  the  life  of  Bishop 
Montacute,  we  have  a  more  elaborate  account  of  Crauden's  two  works ; 
less,  however,  with  the  design  of  shewing  the  position  or  the  construction 
of  the  buildings  than  of  depicting  the  character  of  the  man  who  made  and 
occupied  them;  so  much,  indeed,  has  been  said  by  all  who  have  told 
the  story  of  the  Ely  Monastery,  in  praise  of  Prior  Crauden  that  it  is 
needless  in  the  present  paper  to  do  more  than  draw  together  the  items  of 
history  which  help  to  mark  clearly  the  situation  of  the  Chapel  and  the 
Chamber. 

Of  the  Chapel  it  is  said  that  Crauden  caused  to  be  built  at  the  hospice 
of  the  Prior  a  new  Chapel  of  wondrous  beauty  in  which  out  of  the  affection 
of  his  heart  he  rendered  his  vows  of  praise  to  God;  where  also  he  carried 
on  frequently  through  days  and  nights  his  prayers  and  spiritual  meditations. 
For,  as  those  who  were  in  his  intimacy  affirmed,  he  was  accustomed  to 
rise  at  night  and  to  seek  his  Chapel  alone,  unless  hindered  by  grievous 
sickness,  and  there  began  to  offer  to  God  many  prayers  with  groanings 
of  heart1. 

For  he  caused  to  be  made  a  new  Chamber  opposite  the  afore- 
said chamber  to  the  north,  where  at  times  with  his  brethren  he  had 
spiritual  discussions  concerning  the  Church's  laws  and  utilities  and  the 
necessary  businesses  of  the  Church.  He  had  also  there  his  Study  for 
his  books,  when  he  had  leisure  to  look  at  them2. 

The  Camera,  fortunately  for  us,  is  described  in  its  relation  to  the 
Chapel,  for  while  the  Chapel  still  stands,  though  in  sadly  diminished 
beauty,  just  touching  the  south-west  angle  of  the  Priory,  the  new  Camera 
has  disappeared,  the  place  thereof  knoweth  it  no  more,  with  this  exception 
that  a  huge  fireplace,  which  we  may  think  was  its  chief  ornament,  still 
maintains  its  position,  a  magnificent  and  forlorn  memorial. 

The  two  longer  sides  of  the  apartment  in  which  it  once  occupied 
the  middle  of  the  east  end,  faced,  the  one  northward  towards  the  great 


1  Ipse  fabricari  fecit  ad  hospitium  Prioris  novam  cameram  mirandi  decoris  in  qua  Deo 
vota  laudis  ex  affectu  reddidit  cordis ;  ubi  etiam  nocturnas  excubias  ac  spirituales  medi- 
tationes  per  dies  et  noctes  frequentius  exercebat.  Nam  sicut  illi  qui  continue  secum  erant  a 
secretis  testati  sunt  quod  qualiter  nocte  consuevit  assurgere  et  capellam  suam  solus  adire, 
nisi  magna  prepediretur  infirmitate ;  ubi  cepit  diutius  orare  et  preces  Deo  multiplices  cum 
gemitu  cordis  efferre;  ac  se  et  ecclesiam  suam  et  omnia  ecclesie  negocia  Deo  devote 
recommendare. 

2  Fecit  enim  [in  the  Anglia  Sacra  autem]  fieri  unam  nouam  cameram  ex  opposito 
capelle  predicte  ad  aquilonem  ubi  quandoque  cum  fratribus  suis  spirituales  habuit 
tractatus  iura  Ecclesie  utilitates  ac  negocia  Ecclesie  necessaria  concernentes.  Habuit 
etiam  ibidem  studium  suum  pro  libris,  cum  sibi  vacaverat  inspiciendis. 

Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  i.,  page  649. 
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Guest  Hall,  the  other  southward  opposite  to  and  parallel  with  the  Prior's 
new  Chapel  which  was  about  ten  yards  away. 

With  this  arrangement  of  the  two  buildings  before  us,  we  seem  to 
be  able  to  enter  into  the  design  of  the  man  who  thought  out  their  respective 
positions  as  his  Study  and  Chapel. 

From  the  Study  or  Camera  of  his  working  hours,  the  Prior  could 
by  day  look  across  to  his  Chapel,  and  at  night  could  perceive  the  glimmer 
of  the  lamp  which  burned  ever  over  the  Altar  and  lit  up  the  window  of 
his  house  of  prayer;  so  had  he  ever  before  his  thoughts  a  parable.  On  the 
one  side  human  energy  with  work  doubtful  and  dark,  on  the  other  Divine 
aid  with  hope,  light  and  peace. 

A  favourable  opportunity  for  investigating  the  original  structure  of 
Prior  Crauden's  Camera  was  afforded  by  a  survey  made  in  1882  by 
Mr  Rowe,  Surveyor  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  It  appeared  then  that 
the  Study  had  been  originally  erected  over  a  room  existing  at  that  time 
(1325)  on  the  ground  floor.  Its  length  was  apparently  about  30  feet,  and 
its  breadth  14  feet,  and  while  the  great  fireplace  which  has  already  been 
mentioned  occupied  almost  the  full  width  of  the  eastern  end  of  the  Study, 
there  must  have  been  a  large  and  fine  window  facing  it  at  the  west  end,  in 
the  gable.  The  window  itself  was  not  then  visible,  but  portions  of  it  were 
discovered  hidden  in  the  wall,  which  had  evidently  at  some  time  been 
disturbed  for  the  insertion  of  a  floor  for  the  formation  of  an  attic  room 
above. 

The  remains  of  the  window,  so  injured  as  to  be  no  longer  of  service, 
have  been  carefully  preserved.  It  was  made  of  oak,  of  considerable  size 
and  solidity,  with  a  square  heading  six  feet  seven  inches  wide,  under 
which  were  set  in  a  row  three  quatrefoil  openings,  with  two  below,  leaving 
vacant  places  for  two  mullions  which  would  have  constituted  a  three-light 
window.  The  entire  height  of  the  window  cannot  be  ascertained  as  the 
mullions  are  not  forthcoming.  The  accompanying  photograph  of  the 
oak  tracery  will  shew  that  it  was  a  14th  century  window  of  a  well-known 
design. 

In  the  same  room,  and  hidden  in  the  same  manner,  in  the  south  wall  a 
few  feet  from  the  west  end,  was  found  an  oak  casement  eight  feet  high, 
five  feet  six  inches  wide,  seven  inches  thick,  the  one  side  of  it  flat,  the  other 
deeply  moulded ;  whether  it  were  a  door  or  a  window  is  open  to  discussion. 
The  entrance  into  the  Study  from  the  main  part  of  the  Priory  seems 
to  have  been  through  a  lobby  or  passage  on  the  south  side  of  the  Study 
not  far  from  the  fireplace.  The  oak  casement  of  which  we  have  spoken 
may  originally  have  occupied  that  position. 

A  further  structure  which  is  also  credited  to  Prior  Crauden,  although 
not  mentioned  in  any  writings  of  his  date,  is  a  Gallery  of  communication 
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THE    OLD    PRIORY. 

KEY   TO    PLAN. 

[i]\      The     main     building     of    the 

[2]L  Hospice   of  the    Prior   on 

[3])  Norman  vaulting 

[4]        Prior  Crauden's  Study 

[4  a]     The  Great  Fireplace  (in  situ) 

[4  b]     The    West    Window   of    Oak 

(see  photog.) 
[4  c]     Position    in    which    casement 

found 
[4d]     Door  from  the  main  Hall 
[5]        The  Grease 

[6]        The  old  Kitchen  of  the  Priory 
[7]        Spiral  staircase 
[8]        A  building  Eastward  (in  situ) 
[g  a]     Doorway  into  offices  of  writers ; 

non-existent 
[gb]     The  Arcading  under  Deanery 

(in  situ) 
[g  c]     A  door  in  [g  b]  facing  [g  a] 
[10]        The  Treasury— conjectural 
[11]        The  Granary,  afterward  School 
[12]        Gallery  from  Queen's  Hall  to 

the  Chapel 
[13]        The  Fair  or  Queen's  Hall 
[14]        Door   of   Communication    be- 
tween   Queen's   Hall    and 
the  Little  Hall 
[15]        The   Little  Hall,  now   Dean's 

Study 
[16]        Bishop  Balsham's  Brewery 
[17]        The     Guest     Hall,     or     Grete 

Hall 
[18]        Old  Kitchen  serving  the  Frater 
[ig]        Spiral  Staircase   to  the  Guest 

Hall 
[20]        The  little  Buttery  to  the  Guest 

Hall 
[21]        The  Mulberry  Yard 
[22]        The     Pistrina     or     bakehouse 

(exact  site  uncertain) 
[23]        The    Cellar   given   by   Bishop 

Eustace 
[24]        The    Strip    given    by    Bishop 

Eustace 
[25]        The    Porticus     mentioned,   in 

Bishop  Eustace's  deed 
[26]  The  Locutorium  Episcopi 
[27]        The  Prior's  Door 


between  the  north-west  angle  of  his  Chapel  and  the  south-east  angle  of  the 
house,  or  lodging,  called  the  Fair  Hall  or  the  Queen's  Hall. 

The  introduction  of  this  gallery  seems  to  invite  a  further  enquiry  into 
the  general  position  both  of  the  main  body  of  the  Prior's  hospice  and 
also  of  the  Fair  Hall,  which  certainly  received  from  Prior  Crauden  con- 
siderable attention  and  the  addition  of  two  new  windows.  Indeed  the 
whole  group  of  buildings  which  extended  from  Crauden's  Chapel  to  the 
south  wall  of  the  Cathedral  are  so  intimately  connected  with  the  life  of 
the  Monastery  that  some  allusion  to  them  can  scarcely  be  omitted  here. 

The  changes  which  have  taken  place  between  1325  and  to-day  have  not 
obliterated  the  name  of  Priory  from  the  building  which  both  Crauden  and 
Walsingham  occupied,  although  since  the  passing  of  the  new  Statutes 
of  Henry  VIII.  the  modern  representative  of  the  Prior  has  never  for  a 
single  year  lived  in  the  Priory.  A  general  view  of  successive  changes, 
though  this  may  scarcely  come  logically  under  this  Appendix,  may  not 
be  unacceptable  at  the  present  time. 

In  its  earliest  form  the  Priory  must  have  consisted  of  the  great  Norman 
undercroft  which  runs  north  and  south,  with  some  outbuildings  of  which 
the  principal  one  would  have  been  the  kitchen  [6]  on  the  north  side  facing 
the  Guest  Hall. 

The  noble  hall  above  the  Norman  undercroft  was  of  later  construction, 
and  being  divided  into  three  compartments  provided,  probably,  the  main 
dwelling  chambers  of  the  Prior,  until  John  of  Crauden,  in  1324-25,  added 
to  it  his  Camera  or  Study  which  branching  off  at  right  angles  towards  the 
west  seems  to  have  consisted  also  of  a  lower  room  and  upper  hall. 

When,  in  the  16th  century,  a  distribution  was  made  of  the  monastic 
buildings  to  provide  houses  of  residence  for  the  new  Dean  and  Chapter, 
the  Priory  was  assigned  to  John  Ward,  who  had  been  a  monk,  as  Canon 
of  the  eighth  stall.  It  is  thus  described  by  the  Commissioners:  "the  New 
Hall  with  the  audit  chamber  and  the  Chapel  chamber  called  Mr  Lee's 
chamber;  with  the  house  and  vaults  thereabouts;  with  a  little  garden  and 
poultry  yard,  etc.,  and  the  Chapel  chamber  and  parts  of  the  kitchen 
underneath  the  same.  The  chamber  at  the  hall  door  to  be  for  an 
audit  chamber." 

In  the  above  description  the  approach  is  evidently  from  the  west, 
and  the  New  Hall  spoken  of  will  have  been  Prior  Crauden's  Camera 
or  Study;  the  larger  portion  of  the  hospice  being  included  in  the  expression 
"with  the  house  and  vaults  thereabouts."  The  vaults  thus  mentioned  had 
reference  to  the  undercroft  of  the  great  Hall;  in  the  mind  of  the  Com- 
missioners, it  is  to  be  noticed,  the  living  house  is  always  on  the  upper 
floor.     The  vaulting  under  Prior  Crauden's  Chapel  is  mentioned  because  it 
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was  required  for  a  kitchen  for  the  occupant  of  the  Fair  Hall,  etc.  At  this 
time  the  Chapel  had  not  been  divided  into  two  storeys. 

With  this  description  of  the  Priory  as  it  was  viewed  by  Henry  the  Eighth's 
Commissioners  in  1541,  may  be  compared  the  account  of  the  surveyors 
who  acted  under  Cromwell's  orders  one  hundred  years  later,  when  a  Canon 
Buckridge  was  occupying  the  eighth  stall. 

The  survey  is  dated  June  21,  1649;  and  the  main  features  of  the 
house  are  given  when  the  writer  has  ascended  to  the  first  floor. 

"Over  the  Arches,  a  fair  Hall  containing  in  latitude  23  feet,  in  longi- 
tude 31  feet,  covered  with  tyles,  a  little  buttery  with  two  small  rooms 
for  servants  to  lodge  in  at  the  left-hand  going  into  the  Hall;  And  one  fair 
Chamber  next  the  lane  going  into  the  Court  yard." 

"A  dyneing  room  adjoining  to  the  Hall  [containing  19  feet  wide]  and  2 
lodging  rooms  adjoining." 

We  seem  to  have  here  the  principal  features  of  the  Hospice  of  the 
Priory  as  it  existed  in  Prior  Walsingham's  time,  and  as  preserved  in  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century.  In  this  congregation  of  many  separate  rooms 
there  stand  out  two  of  exceptional  size  and  dignity — one  called  "  The  fair 
Hall,"  the  other  "The  fair  Chamber." 

These  will  appear  clearly  by  the  accompanying  plan;  and  the  figures 
marked  on  it. 

"The  fair  Hall  over  the  Arches" — on  the  plan  1,  2,  3;  represents 
the  upper  story  constructed  over  the  Norman  undercroft  of  five  columns, 
measuring  in  its  entire  length  about  63  feet. 

1.  Covers  three  bays  of  the  undercroft,  and  is  33  feet  by  23  feet  (now 

the  drawing  room). 

2.  Covers  two  more  bays  of  the  same  undercroft,  and  is  described  as 

"a  Dyneing  room  adjoining  the  Hall." 

3.  Is  described  as  "a  little  Buttery,"  and  was  an  elongation  of  the 

original   Norman    structure :    and   served   as   a  waiting    room 

between  the  dining  room  and  the  Prior's  kitchen  which  was 

built  outside  to  the  north. 

The  Fair  Chamber  [No.  4  on  the  plan]  which  is  described  as  being 

next  the  lane  going  into  the   "Great  Common  yard,"  is  evidently  the 

Camera  or  Study  of  Prior  Crauden. 

The  open  space  known  in  the  olden  time  as  "the  great  court"  or 
"curia  magna"  is  here  the  great  common  yard.  Little  dependence, 
however,  can  be  placed  on  the  names  given  to  rooms  or  buildings  by 
Cromwell's  surveyors. 

In  addition  to  the  two  chief  rooms  in  the  Priory  here  mentioned,  viz. 
the  Fair  Hall  and  the  Fair  Chamber,  there  are  other  rooms  which  at  this 
distance  of  time  can  with  difficulty  be  identified.     One  entry,  however, 


deserves  attention,  as  it  acquires  interest  by  reason  of  a  notice  in  a  Sacrist's 
Roll  of  later  date.  The  surveyor  speaks  of  "A  little  yard  called  the  greese, 
where  is  a  place  to  take  rain  water  in,  to  wash  withal,  covered  with  tiles." 
The  entry  in  the  later  Roll  referred  to  and  which  is  quoted  by  Canon 
Stewart  (page  263)  gives  these  words  "  Le  parclos  super  gradus  ad  lixam," 
which  may  be  translated  "the  enclosure  over  the  steps  to  the  lyes." 
Lye  is  a  preparation  of  water  impregnated  with  alkaline  salt  imbibed 
from  wood  ashes,  used  for  washing  clothes.  As  the  word  "  greese "  is 
another  form  of  gradus  or  steps,  we  seem  to  have  a  washing-house  which 
may  be  identified  with  the  offices  which  border  on  the  lane  but  which 
are  not  under  the  main  roof  of  the  house  and  which  are  marked  in  the 
plan  as  [5]. 

Returning  to  the  north-east  corner  of  the  Priory  we  may  recognize  on 
the  spot  marked  [7]  the  position  of  a  spiral  staircase  by  which  ascent  was 
made  to  the  Fair  Hall :  it  is  noted  by  the  surveyor  as  "  the  staircase  built 
with  stone."  It  occupies  part  of  a  building  which  juts  out  from  the  Priory  [8] 
towards  the  east,  evidently  of  later  date.  Opposite  to  the  staircase  on  the 
north  is  a  doorway  [9]  giving  access  to  certain  offices  needful  for  the 
business  officials  of  the  Prior  and  Chapter.  Some  of  these  buildings  [9  c] 
still  exist  under  the  present  drawing-room  of  the  Deanery ;  they  consist  of 
two  rows  of  stone  arcading,  and  there  are  the  remains  of  a  fine  doorway  on 
the  south  side  facing  the  door  in  the  Priory.  It  is  not  improbable  also 
that  a  Treasure  House  [10]  called  in  later  documents  the  Serine's  chamber 
may  also  have  stood  in  that  corner,  and  the  remains  of  a  stone  window  at 
the  very  corner  of  the  Priory  may  have  been  part  of  it.     Cf.  page  81. 

If  we  may  thus  conceive  that  the  Prior  was  enabled  by  these  arrange- 
ments to  have  immediate  access  to  the  scribes  employed  in  the  Chapter's 
work,  it  is  interesting  to  remark  that  the  first  holder  of  the  8th  Canonry, 
John  Ward,  was  immediately  appointed  Treasurer  to  the  new  Dean  and 
Chapter ;  that  the  "  compotus  "  he  then  drew  up  was  evidently  modelled 
on  the  forms  used  by  the  Prior  and  Convent  and  that  Ward  was  a  man  of 
experience  and  ability  in  finance.  Is  it  not  probable  that  we  have  here 
the  reason  why  he  was  selected  to  occupy  the  house  hitherto  belonging  to 
the  Prior? 

Returning  to  the  west  side  of  the  Priory  and  to  the  great  court,  we 
have  to  the  west  the  premises  of  the  Granatarius  (now  the  School  Hall)  [11] 
and  the  Fair  Hall  [13],  with  the  great  Guest  Hall  closing  in  the  space  to 
the  north.  The  frequency  with  which  the  term  Fair  Hall  is  used  by  the 
surveyors  of  the  17th  century  for  describing  the  larger  rooms  or  chambers 
of  our  monastic  houses,  renders  it  advisable  when  speaking  of  the  Fair 
Hall  now  before  us  to  apply  to  it  a  name  given  by  Bishop  Hugh  of 
Balsham  in  a  deed  to  which  reference  will  be  found  on  page  136 — the 

9—2 
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Queen's  Hall.  It  was  the  chief  room  in  an  establishment  set  apart  for 
Royalties,  and  it  was  in  that  apartment  that  Queen  Philippa  wife  of 
Edward  III.  was  frequently  entertained  in  the  days  of  Prior  Crauden ;  it  was 
probably  also  for  her  use  that  the  gallery  [12]  was  erected  which  joined 
the  Queen's  Hall  to  what  is  usually  termed  Prior  Crauden's  Chapel.  We 
may  suppose  that  it  was  furnished  with  a  luxury  unknown  elsewhere  in  the 
monastic  buildings,  and  this  may  have  exercised  some  influence  in  leading 
Steward  when  he  became  Dean  to  leave  his  old  lodgings  in  the  Priory 
which  he  had  occupied  for  19  years  as  Prior,  retaining  to  himself  out  of  his 
old  house  of  residence  only  the  Chapel.  In  addition  to  the  Queen's  Hall, 
Dean  Steward  entered  into  possession  of  a  chamber  called  in  the  surveys 
"a  little  chamber  at  the  great  Hall  end"  [15].  The  communication  between 
it  and  the  Queen's  Hall  was  by  a  door  [14]  in  the  angle  where  the  two 
rooms  meet,  and  between  it  and  the  great  Guest  Hall  was  a  door  opening 
on  to  the  upper  or  higher  dais.  The  Guest  Hall  itself  was  at  this  time 
reserved  as  a  dining-hall  for  the  ministers  and  others  belonging  to  the 
establishment  [17]. 

Connected  with  the  Queen's  Hall  and  so  falling  to  the  Dean's  use 
were  other  rooms  sufficient  for  a  considerable  household. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  the  reports  of  the  commissioners  of  1541 
and  the  surveyors  of  1649  trie  descriptions  of  the  lodgings  assigned  to  the 
first  Dean  both  commence  with  the  chamber  which  is  at  the  west  end  of 
the  great  Guest  Hall.  This  Hall  (in  its  external  appearance)  presenting 
a  long  ridge  roof  without  break,  gives  the  idea  that  the  Hall  which  it 
covers  runs  from  gable  end  to  gable  end ;  but  in  fact,  of  the  entire 
length  of  the  roof  which  is  about  88  feet,  the  Guest  Hall  does  not 
occupy  more  than  60  feet  including  walls,  while  the  remaining  portion 
towards  the  west  is  the  smaller  hall  which  was  assigned  to  the  new 
Dean. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioners  runs  thus :  "  All  the  edifices  from 
the  great  Hall  to  the  Gallery  wall  westward  and  from  the  old  Hall  with 
the  kitchen  called  the  Prior's  kitchen  with  Chapel  and  Gallery  southward, 
with  the  soil  of  the  same  and  except  one  parcel  of  the  kitchen  under  the 
Chapel  chamber."  This  description  is  not  a  model  of  clear  topography; 
and  the  extent  of  the  Dean's  lodging  will  be  best  understood  by  reference 
to  the  plan  and  the  figures  on  it. 

The  report  of  the  Surveyors  of  1649  IS  t0°  lengthy  to  be  given  here, 
but  the  following  extract  which  notes  the  principal  parts  of  the  lodging 
held  by  the  Deans  at  that  period,  confirms  the  statements  of  1541. 

"A  little  hall  at  the  great  Hall  end;  and  also  a  fair  Hall  near  the 
free  School  and  looking  south  into  a  garden  between  it  and  a  common 
yard ;  which  hall  contains  2 1  feet  broad  and  5 1  feet  long  within  the  wall, 
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covered  with  lead,  and  abutting  upon  the  kitchen  garden  belonging  to  the 
cook's  kitchen  for  the  scholars ;  below  stairs  a  narrow  gallery  leading  into 
the  Dean's  Chapel." 

The  Chapel,  called  from  this  time  the  Dean's  Chapel,  is  identified  with 
Prior  Crauden's  by  the  measurement  given  by  the  surveyor,  30  ft.  x  14  ft. 

It  may  be  here  noticed  (though  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present 
appendix)  that  one  of  the  five  Deans  who  held  office  in  succession  to 
Dean  Steward,  namely,  Dr  Perne,  Dr  Bell,  Dr  Humphrey  Tyndall, 
Dr  Cesar  or  Adelmare,  and  Dr  Fuller,  during  his  occupation  must  have 
required  increased  accommodation  in  the  Deanery,  as  in  the  surveyors' 
notes  of  1649  we  find  that  the  Deanery  lodgings  had  been  extended  over 
the  western  arm  of  the  Cloister  until  it  reached  the  Cathedral  at  the  door 
called  "  the  Prior's  door." 

Another  change  noticeable  in  1649  is  that  the  old  kitchen  of  the 
Priory  [6]  which  had  stood  between  the  Priory  and  the  Guest  Hall 
disappeared,  and  the  undercroft  of  the  Guest  Hall  was  given  to  the  Dean's 
lodging  instead  of  it.  It  is  thus  described  :  "The  Dean's  Kitchen  under 
the  Hall  and  the  scullery  and  a  pastry  house  all  arched  over  and  containing 
71  feet  in  length  and  32  feet  in  breadth."  By  this  measurement  we  must 
conclude  that  two  of  the  arches  now  under  the  present  drawing-room  of 
the  Deanery  were  included  in  the  area  of  the  Dean's  kitchen  as  they  are  at 
the  present  time. 

The  arches  and  groining  of  the  undercroft  to  the  little  hall  at  the  great 
Hall  end  [15]  which  are  of  a  very  fine  character  may,  perhaps,  have  been 
the  portion  thus  entered  in  the  survey  : 

"  A  sellar  under  and  parler  and  white  stone  chamber  arched  over  and 
painted  containing  in  longitude  51  and  in  lat.  16  feet  in  which  is  a  very 
fine  well  and  a  little  sellar  containing  16  feet.  At  the  north  thereof 
is  a  kitchen  garden  containing  in  length  42  paces  and  in  latitude 
25   paces"  [21]. 

The  account  of  the  survey  made  by  Cromwell's  authority  in  1649  *s 
contained  in  a  manuscript  book  entitled  "  Book  Survey  of  the  College  and 
town  of  Ely  1649,"  which  is  in  the  Muniment  Room  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter.  It  contains  45  pages,  of  which  those  numbered  24  to  36  are 
blank;  the  writing  is  in  a  crabbed  hand  with  17th  century  spelling  and  many 
abbreviations  and  erasures  of  words  and  sentences,  apparently  showing  that 
a  fair  copy  had  been  made  from  it.  Some  of  the  pages  are  signed  by 
individual  surveyors  or  tenants,  all  the  various  houses  and  lands  being 
at  the  moment  let  to  tenants  for  small  sums ;  the  page  concerning  the 
Deanery  is  signed  "  Crumwell."  A  further  survey  will  be  found  in  Canon 
Stewart's  book,  the  "  Architectural  History  of  Ely  Cathedral,"  on  pages 
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253-5,  but  no  account  is  given  by  him  of  the  source  from  whence  it  was 
obtained. 

That  document,  however,  agrees  with  the  entries  of  the  MS.  book  in 
the  possession  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  in  the  general  description  of 
the  Dean's  lodging  as  it  was  observed  during  the  Commonwealth,  but  it 
supplies  some  further  information  of  interest.  It  gives  the  name  of  "the 
mulberry  yard "  to  the  kitchen  garden  which  lay  to  the  west,  with  the 
estimate  (3  roods)  of  that  garden  together  with  the  great  garden  which 
lieth  east. 

It  seems  further  to  contemplate  the  sale  of  the  whole  ground  on  which 
the  messuage  belonging  to  the  Deanery  was  situated,  including  the  Chapel, 
the  mulberry  yard  and  the  great  garden,  it  then  values  the  materials  of 
the  Dean's  lodging  in  which  is  included  the  Chapel  which  is  to  be 
"demolished"  in  the  next  lease,  and  then  generally  surveys  the  common 
Hall  of  the  College  with  the  buildings  under  and  around  it,  especially 
noticing  the  Norman  kitchen  which  had  in  olden  time  been  connected 
with  the  Refectory  (no  longer  at  that  time  existing). 

"  Item  one  other  building  standing  in  a  courtyard  before  the  colledge 
hall  called  the  monks  kitchen  [18],  built  with  stones  arched  over  and 
covered  with  lead,  the  materials  whereof  over  and  above  the  charge  of 
takinge  them  down  and  leavinge  a  sufficient  wall  for  the  staircase  and 
college  buttery  and  fence  for  the  well  yard  were  said,  etc." 

This  building  was  evidently  the  kitchen  from  which  the  Monks' 
Refectory  was  served ;  and  it  remained  standing  until  after  the  visit  of 
Cromwell's  surveyors. 

The  staircase  here  mentioned  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
staircase  which  afterwards  formed  the  ascent  to  the  upper  floor  of  the 
Deanery.  It  was  a  spiral  staircase  (or  newel)  of  which  the  remains  are 
still  visible  at  the  spot  marked  [19]  on  the  plan ;  and  which  was  the 
ancient  approach  through  a  buttery  [20]  to  a  door  in  the  side  of  the 
Guest  Hall. 

The  arrangements  for  the  erection  of  the  present  Deanery  drawing- 
room  were  not  made  until  the  following  Chapter-order  was  passed  on 
14th  June  1799. 

"  That  the  Dean  have  leave  to  pull  down  the  old  Registry  and  to  build 
a  room  according  to  the  will  of  the  late  Dean  (Cooke)  should  he  please  to 
accept  the  legacy  proposed." 

The  old  Registry  here  spoken  of  must  be  taken  to  refer  to  the  ancient 
construction  of  six  arches  which  are  mentioned  on  page  131  as  having  been 
probably  used  for  offices  for  the  scribes  of  the  Chapter  [9  c].  This  arcading 
measured  on  the  ground  30  feet  from  west  to  east,  but  from  north  to  south 
only  18  feet.     It  stood  isolated  by  four  feet  from  the  Monks'    kitchen 


and  was  distant  seven  feet  from  the  outside  of  a  line  drawn  through  from 
the  south  side  of  the  great  Guest  Hall. 

The  present  stone  and  oak  door  into  the  Deanery  is  exactly  in  the 
centre  of  the  wall  of  the  Guest  Hall,  and  may  originally  have  been  the 
east  window. 

Directing  our  attention  once  more  to  the  great  common  Hall  or  Guest 
Hall,  itself  the  most  prominent  of  the  monastic  buildings  to  the  west, 
we  must  recall  the  decision  of  the  Commissioners  of  1541. 

"  The  gret  Hall  to  be  for  the  petty  Canons  with  all  the  other  menysters 
and  officers  to  dyne  and  sup  in  with  the  vaults  underneath  the  same 
and  also  the  convent  kechyn  and  the  litel  butre  adjoynyng  to  the  same 
with  sufficient  implements  of  kechyn  stuff  botry  and  napry." 

The  only  change  which  is  noticeable  in  the  Survey  of  the  year  1649  is 
the  assignment  of  the  whole  of  the  undercroft  of  this  great  Hall  to  the 
Dean's  lodgings ;  the  Monks'  kitchen  having  been  hitherto  used  for  those 
who  assembled  in  the  Guest  Hall  [18]  according  to  the  order  of  1541. 

In  1662,  however,  a  greater  change  is  visible.  There  is  no  thought 
of  renewing  the  dining  and  supping  in  the  great  Hall ;  separate  accom- 
modation having  been  found  for  ministers  and  other  officers.  Also  the 
destruction  of  the  Chapter  House  would  have  rendered  it  necessary  to 
provide  another  suitable  place  for  Chapter  meetings,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  the  first  use  to  which  the  great  Guest  Hall  was  put  was  to  supply 
the  want  of  a  new  official  Chapter  House ;  and  herein  we  probably  have 
the  origin  of  the  use  of  the  Deanery  dining-room,  etc.,  for  the  Chapter. 

There  remains,  however,  no  single  shred  of  information  as  to  how 
or  when  the  old  Guest  Hall  was  transformed  into  the  Deanery.  Although 
notes  in  the  Chapter  order-book  prove  that  Chapters  were  continually 
held,  there  is  no  entry  of  an  order  that  the  Dean  should  change  his 
domicile. 

This  much,  however,  is  certain,  that  never  at  any  time  after  the 
suppression  of  the  Monastery  has  a  Dean  of  the  new  foundation  inhabited 
the  building  which  was  the  Priory  in  the  olden  time. 

With  this  we  must  leave  both  the  Prior's  hospice  and  the  Guest  Hall. 

At  the  time  of  the  visit  of  Cromwell's  surveyors  the  great  Refectory 
had  been  destroyed  and  the  area  of  it  had  been  thrown,  together  with 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  Cloister  Alleys,  into  the  Dean's  Garden. 
This  Refectory  had  been  in  existence  two  centuries  and  a  half,  having 
been  commenced  in  the  year  1274.  Its  position  is  too  well  known  to 
need  notice  here,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Cloister  garth  and 
Alleys. 

There  remain,  however,  connected  with  the  northern  portion  of  the 
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premises  of  the  Deanery,  a  few  points  to  be  taken  up  which  may  be 
of  interest. 

First — As  to  "Bishop  Balsham's  Brewery,"  which  appears  on  the  plan 
as  [16]. 

It  marks  the  juncture  of  the  property  of  the  Convent  with  the  Garden 
of  the  Bishop  at  that  period;  and  it  was  a  kindly  present  from  Bishop 
Balsham  to  the  monks. 

It  stood,  as  we  learn  from  the  deed  of  gift,  between  the  Queen's  Hall 
and  the  Monks'  bakehouse,  and  faced  the  fish-ponds  of  the  Bishop.  The 
said  "vivarium"  is  in  these  days  dwarfed  to  the  pond  which  still  exists 
in  the  Palace  Garden;  but  which  probably  in  Bishop  Balsham's  time 
extended  much  further  to  the  east1. 

A  still  earlier  deed  of  gift  of  land  to  the  Prior  and  Convent  shows 
that  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  property  of  the  Bishop  and 
the  monks,  was  in  the  13th  century  the  west  wall  of  the  west  walk  of 
the  Cloisters. 

The  donor  of  the  gift  was  Bishop  Eustace,  and  a  copy  of  the  deed 
in  the  original  Latin  is  given  below ;  but  the  motive  of  his  action  may 
be  here  briefly  stated,  as  it  will  serve  to  indicate  the  probable  position 
of  the  piece  of  land  which  he  then  alienated  from  the  episcopal  property2. 

1  The  following  is  the  text  of  Bishop  Balsham's  deed : 

"Universis  Christi  fidelibus  ad  quos  presens  scriptum  peruenerit  H[ugo]  Dei  gratia 
Elyensis  Episcopus  salutem  in  Domino  sempitemam. 

"  Nouerit  uniuersitas  vestra  nos  dedisse  concessisse  ac  presenti  carta  nostra  confirmasse 
dilectis  filiis  nostris  Priori  et  conuentui  Elyensi  bracinum  nostrum  in  Ely,  quod  construitur 
ex  aposito  viuarii  nostri  videlicet  inter  cameram  Regine  et  pistrinum  monachorum 
tenendum  et  habendum  in  liberam  puram  et  perpetuam  elemosinam  de  nobis  et 
successoribus  nostris  in  perpetuum.  In  cujus  rei  testimonium  huic  scripto  sigillum 
nostrum  apponi  fecimus. 

"Dat.  apud  Ely.  Anno  Dni.  MCCLVIII.  Die  lune  prox.  post  festum  Sci. 
Gregorii  Pape." 

2  Bishop  Eustace's  deed  of  gift  of  the  cellar  to  the  Convent : 

"Omnibus  Sancte  Matris  Ecclesie  filiis  ad  quos  presens  scriptum  peruenerit :  Eustachius 
Dei  gracia  Elyensis  Episcopus  salutem  in  Domino.  Dignum  et  justum  est  ut  eis  fauor 
benignior  impendatur  et  commoditates  eorum  diligencius  procurentur,  qui  pro  omnium  tarn 
vivorum  quam  defunctorum  fklelium  commodo  et  salute  propriis  voluntatibus  renunciantes 
sub  religionis  habitu  elegerunt  perpetuum  Dno.  impendere  famulatum  ad  quorum  vota  que 
ab  honestate  non  discrepant :  nos  qui  diuina  disposicione  eis  presidemus  in  officio  pastorali 
in  hac  parte  tenemur  exhibere  faciles  et  benignos,  considerantes  igitur  sub  quanta  diffi- 
cultate  et  incommoditate  ad  Refectorium  dilectorum  filiorum  in  Christo  monachorum 
Elyensium  ceruisia  et  alia  cotidie  minus  honeste  deferebantur  per  claustrum  et  volentes  ad 
peticionem  eorum  et  instanciam  diligentem  prefatis  importunitatibus  subuenire :  dedimus 
eisdem  monachis  et  concessimus  et  presenti  carta  nostra  confirmauimus  pro  anima  nostra 
et  antecessorum  et  successorum  nostrorum  Episcoporum  Elyensium  locum  ad  celarium  eis 
commodius  faciendum  inter  Refectorium  et  murum  porticus  qua  itur  a  camera  nostra  ad 
Ecclesiam,  et  viam  latitudinis  octo  pedum  a  pistrino  suo  usque  ad  dictum  celarium. 
Hiis  testibus  etc." 
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It  had  been  brought  to  his  notice  that  the  monks  experienced 
considerable  difficulty  in  bringing  into  the  Refectory  the  beer  provided 
for  their  repasts,  and  the  Bishop  as  owner  of  the  soil  up  to  the  Cloister 
was  moved  to  convey  to  them  a  site  for  a  new  and  convenient  cellar  with 
the  addition  of  a  strip  [24]  from  their  bakehouse  to  the  said  cellar.  The 
site  of  the  plot  of  ground  can  only  be  guessed  at  by  reference  to  the 
position  of  the  Refectory  itself,  we  may  therefore  suppose  that  it  must 
have  been  close  to  the  point  where  the  Refectory  and  the  Cloister  touch. 
On  the  plan,  the  No.  [23]  marks  its  probable  site,  and  a  certain  con- 
firmation of  this  suggestion  may  be  drawn  from  a  passage  of  the  survey  of 
1649  which  shows  that  some  way  down  the  matted  passage,  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  Dean's  lodgings  at  that  date,  there  existed 
a  room,  or  two  rooms,  of  such  considerable  size  that  they  could  not  have 
been  under  the  roof  of  the  Cloister.  These  rooms  may  have  been  over  the 
cellar  presented  by  Bishop  Eustace. 

At  what  period  the  whole  of  that  garden  (in  the  17th  century  documents 
called  "  the  mulberry  yard ")  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Prior  and 
Convent  we  have  no  information  [21]. 

One  special  expression  in  the  Bishop's  deed  is  of  peculiar  interest: 
"murum  porticus  qua  itur  a  camera  nostra  ad  Ecclesiam" — the  wall  of  the 
porticus  [25]  by  which  the  Bishop  passed  from  his  own  abode  to  the 
Cathedral.  The  gallery  road  not  existing  at  that  time  as  a  public 
thoroughfare,  the  Bishop  would  have  passed  from  palace  to  church 
through  his  own  garden ;  but  whether  the  porticus  is  to  be  taken  as  a 
covered  way  which  provided  shelter  for  the  entire  distance,  or  we  are  to 
understand  by  it  only  a  porch  in  a  modern  sense,  we  know  not;  but  we 
have  reason  to  think  that  just  where  the  west  alley  of  the  Cloister  reached 
to  the  Cathedral  the  Bishops  of  Ely  in  the  olden  time  had  an  enclosed 
space  or  chamber  divided  from  the  north  walk  of  the  Cloister  by  a  door 
or  grille  in  charge  of  a  special  porter  [26J. 

In  the  Statutes  of  1303  there  is  mention  of  a  door  into  the  Bishop's 
locutory  or  parlour;  "Ostium  locutorii  Episcopi,"  and  in  the  injunctions 
of  Bishop  Orford  in  1306,  one  of  the  places  at  which  the  monks  were 
forbidden  to  hold  a  "  parliament "  in  the  Cloister  was  "  ad  ostium 
Episcopi."  A  chamber  in  such  a  position  might  have  had  its  conveniences 
for  the  Bishop  whether  for  rest  or  for  interviews  with  the  inmates  of  the 
Monastery;  while  the  nearness  to  it  of  a  dignified  entrance  into  the  aisle  of 
the  Cathedral  by  which  he  could  be  quickly  in  touch  with  the  procession 
which  always  moved  along  the  eastern  alley  of  the  Cloister  to  the  west 
entry  to  the  Ritual  Choir,  would  make  it  most  suitable  for  the  Bishop 
who  took  the  abbot's  stall — the  first  on  the  right  hand. 

The  name  generally  given  in  later  times  to  that  doorway,  "the  prior's 
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Door,"  may  at  first  sight  seem  to  run  counter  to  this  suggestion ;  but  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  forthcoming  any  proof  of  the  time  at  which,  or 
the  reason  for  which,  the  name  of  the  Prior  was  attached  to  that  door.  It 
certainly  had  no  connection  topographically  with  the  Hospice  of  the 
Priory;  and  the  use  of  it  would  occasion  the  Prior  a  long  and  circuitous 
walk  to  his  place  in  church.  It  is  possible  indeed  that  it  may  have 
originally  been  used  by  the  Abbot,  and  afterwards  by  his  successor  the 
Bishop,  and  the  Prior's  name  substituted  when  ancient  history  was  losing 
its  authority. 


PART   II 

&>t  3nfttmarg.    £0e  Camera  JSacmfe*  efc.+ 
voit§  pfan. 

In  the  Compotus  Roll  of  the  Sacristy  for  the  year  13 34- 133 5,  being 
No.  vi.  in  the  series  of  which  the  Transcripts  are  given  in  vol.  II.,  Alan 
of  Walsingham  enters  a  memorandum  of  the  partial  cost  of  a  building 
which  merits  special  attention,  not  only  from  the  proofs  which  have 
gradually  of  late  years  been  accumulated  that  the  work  still  remains  in 
the  monastery,  little  altered  in  appearance  and  structure;  but  further 
because  it  has  become  evident  that  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed 
by  him,  was  so  noble  in  itself  and  so  honourable  to  him,  that  the  memory 
of  the  deed  should  not  be  lost. 

On  page  67  of  the  Transcripts  of  the  Rolls  will  be  found  this  modest 
marginal  note — "  Custus  tegularie  Nove  Camere" — "The  cost  of  the 
Tilery  of  a  new  Chamber."  By  the  items  which  follow  we  seem  to  gather 
that  there  had  been  a  great  "  burning "  of  fen  turves  for  the  making  of 
several  thousands  of  wall  tiles,  probably  what  we  should  now  call  bricks, 
for  some  special  parts  of  the  construction ;  all  outside  walls  being  of  stone. 
The  chief  expense  is  for  wages  (^23.  13*.  nd.)  and  the  superintendent  is 
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John  Attegrene,  a  mason  whose  name  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  this  work. 
The  total  cost  of  the  "Camera"  in  the  year  is  put  down  at  jQzZ-  us.  iod. 

Here,  however,  in  pursuance  of  a  design  of  bringing  forward,  one  by 
one,  all  the  earlier  references  to  this  building  which  have  been  drawn  from 
historical  documents,  an  extract  from  the  ancient  chroniclers  of  the  Ely 
monastery  should  be  produced  to  enlarge  our  conception  of  the  work 
entered  in  Roll  vj. 

"The  cost  of  the  new  chamber  adjoining  the  Infirmary  during  three 
years,  ^60.    17^.   n^d."     Cf.  Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  i.   644. 

By  this  entry  we  are  advanced  in  knowledge  concerning  Alan's  Camera, 
in  three  separate  points ;  as  to  the  time  given  to  the  building,  as  to  its 
total  cost,  as  to  the  situation  in  which  it  was  erected,  "touching  the 
Infirmary." 

Somewhat  later,  in  the  life  of  Bishop  Hotham,  the  writers  of  the  History 
of  the  Bishops  present  another  account  of  the  building  of  this  Camera 
with  interesting  particulars  concerning  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
constructed. 

"Alan  constructed  a  stone  chamber  very  beautiful  close  to  the  In- 
firmary," and  the  following  special  features  in  the  building  are  detailed. 

"  An  upper  chamber  with  two  fireplaces." 

"  A  lower  chamber  with  one  large  fireplace." 

"A  well  of  water;  a  smaller  cellar." 

These  fireplaces  are  evidently  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  "Sacrist's 
Camera";  and  they  remind  us  that  the  word  "Camera"  is  not  to  be 
always  regarded  as  "  a  chamber,"  but  may  also  represent  a  house  with 
several  distinct  chambers  in  it ;  they  may  also  lead  us  to  the  idea  that 
the  great  burning  of  turves  for  wall  tiles  may  have  been  to  provide  bricks 
for  these  three  chimneys ;  the  house  itself  being  called  a  stone  chamber ; 
cf.  plan  [No.  ii]. 

The  Latin  of  this  notice  is  given  in  a  footnote1. 

The  next  reference  to  this  building  is  supplied  by  an  entry  left  by 
Bishop  Wren  in  one  of  the  Ely  Episcopal  Registers,  founded  as  he  tells 
us  on  an  earlier  entry,  to  which  in  the  margin  he  has  given  the  date  1335. 
It  runs  thus  in  a  free  translation,  of  which  the  original  Latin  is  subjoined  : 

"A  camera  built  by  the  Sacrist  between  the  outer  Hostelry  and  the 
Infirmary  of  the  Church,  of  which  the  use  and  convenience  was  to  be 
during  his,  Alan's,  life ;  but  if  any  one  of  his  brethren  needed  it  for  the 
recreation  of  his  mother,  sister  or  any  woman  of  such  near  and  honourable 


l  "  Construxit  etiam  cameram  lapideam  plumbo  tectam  pulchram  valde,  contiguam  in 
Infirmaria  habentem  cameram  superiorem  cum  duobus  caminis  et  inferiorem  cum  uno 
largo  camino  et  puteo  aque,  cum  parvo  celario."  Cf.  Anglia  Sacra,  i.  646. 
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relationship  as  would  give  rise  to  no  suspicion,  or  for  any  other  person  of 
good  name  who  cannot  conveniently  be  received  elsewhere  he  shall  enjoy 
the  advantages  there  in  the  Camera,  for  that  occasion  but  not  beyond  it1." 

All  these  various  items  of  information  brought  together,  as  independent 
witnesses  to  the  position  of  Sacrist  Alan's  Camera  and  to  the  intention 
which  had  been  lying  in  his  mind,  when  he  paused  in  his  work  of  the 
reerection  of  the  Central  Tower  of  the  Cathedral,  and  sent  John  Attegrene 
to  superintend  this  work,  bring  us  inevitably  to  the  conclusion,  that  we 
have  before  us  a  noble  work  of  thoughtful  kindness  for  the  monks  who  by 
stress  of  sickness  or  of  old  age  were  forced  to  spend  the  last  years  of  their 
life  within  the  Infirmary.  Rough  and  cold  would  have  been  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  ancient  Hospital  of  the  Infirm;  and  grateful  would  be  the 
prospect  of  the  genial  warmth  of  the  new  fireplaces  in  the  quiet  chambers 
of  the  new  house ;  and  of  comfortable  social  visits  from  women  relatives 
or  friends ;  and  we  wonder  not  at  the  name  which  seems  to  have  floated 
on  from  generation  to  generation  over  this  house,  "The  Home  of  the 
Happy  Companions." 

From  these  extracts  which  have  evident  reference  to  our  Sacrist's 
Camera  in  the  Infirmary,  all  of  which  are  of  ancient  dates,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  produce  notices  which  are  later  than  the  Reformation  but 
which  seem  to  centre  on  the  same  house. 

The  first  testimony  to  be  produced  is  the  description  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  1541  of  the  house  which  they  assigned  to  the  second 
Canonry  of  the  new  establishment,  to  be  occupied  by  Dr  Matthew  Parker, 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

"The  paynted  chamber  from  the  firmarie  of  the  south  to  the  outer- 
most part  of  the  building  northwards  ;  and  from  the  churchyard  westward  ; 
with  all  edifices  beneath  and  above  with  the  chamber  annexed  to  the  same 
called  Cottis  Chamber  with  the  churchyard  thereto  adjoining,  and  half  the 
garden  with  the  yle  adjoining  thereto." 

This  description  points  to  a  building  constructed  to  the  north  of  the 
Infirmary,  and  which  itself  runs  out  further  to  the  northward.  The  assign- 
ment to  it  of  an  aisle  of  the  Infirmary  with  the  further  information  that 
on  its  west  side  was  the  churchyard  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  the  old 
cemetery  of  the  monks — and  on  the  east  yet  more  of  the  same  which  was 


1  "  Camera  edificata  per  sacristam  inter  Hostilariam  forinsecum  et  Innrmariam 
Ecclesie  habenda  asiamenta  ejusdem  sibi  pro  vita ;  sed  si  aliquis  confratrum  pro  recreatione 
matrum  sororum  sen  aliarum  mulierum  conjunctarum  et  honestarum  de  quibus  naturale 
fcedus  non  shut  aliquid  inhonestum  suspicari,  vel  alterius  persone  laudabilis  que  alibi 
commode  recreari  non  poterit  eandem  indiguat  habebit  asiamenta  sua  ibidem  pro  dicta 
recreatione  facienda,  et  non  ultra." 

E  libro  3°  Registr.  Eliens.  (Episc.  Wren,  page  215). 


to  be  used  as  a  garden — identifies  the  house  given  originally  to  Doctor 
Parker  as  the  one  still  in  possession  of  the  Canon  of  the  second  stall  [ii]. 

One  peculiarity  in  the  construction  of  this  house  may  further  be 
remarked.  While  it  contains  three  chimneys  and  three  only,  the  two 
which  are  on  the  upper  floor  present  a  feature  not  common  even  in  our 
own  days  but  which  must  have  been  almost  unprecedented  in  a  dwelling- 
house  in  the  14th  century  when  chimneys  were  rare. 

These  two  on  the  upper  floor  are  built  back  to  back,  but  from  below 
them  there  is  no  wall  going  down  to  the  ground.  The  two  are  sustained 
by  a  broad  arch  which  spans  the  width  of  the  lower  room,  and  makes  a 
curious  feature  in  it  •  yet  those  who  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  that  Canonry 
are  little  aware  that  directly  over  the  dining  table  and  standing  as  it  were 
over  the  ceiling  are  the  two  fireplaces  of  two  Camerae,  the  Drawing-room 
and  Study. 

Some  difficulty  has  been  found  in  the  name  given  by  the  Commissioners 
in  1 541  to  the  house  which  they  allotted  to  the  second  stall  of  the  new 
Chapter,  the  Painted  Chamber;  but  whether  we  suppose  that  they  accepted 
a  name,  by  which  the  house  was  at  that  time  popularly  known  in  Ely,  or 
whether  they  were  pleased  to  bestow  on  it  a  fresh  name,  it  matters  little ; 
the  testimony  of  the  document  in  which  they  made  their  award  is  of 
paramount  authority.  The  painted  chamber  was  converted  to  the  use  of 
the  owner  of  the  second  stall. 

The  term  indeed  was  of  very  general  use  in  the  palaces  of  kings,  in 
monasteries,  even  in  private  houses  where  one  part  or  one  room  was  dis- 
tinguished by  some  decoration  ;  the  Sacrist's  lodgings  in  Ely  apparently 
included  under  its  roof  "a  painted  chamber1."  And  it  is  not  an 
unreasonable  assumption,  that  some  special  painting  was  added  to  the 
rooms  prepared  for  the  sick  and  aged  in  the  Infirmary  to  give  more 
cheerful  aspect  to  them  or  even  to  suggest  by  pictures  suitable  subjects 
for  their  reflexion ;  and  certainly  some  change  of  name  would  be  desirable 
when  the  private  lodgings  of  the  Sacrist  had  the  first  claim  to  be  called 
the  Camera  Sacriste. 

Other  names  also,  it  should  be  mentioned,  have  been  brought  forward 
as  asking  for  recognition  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Infirmary.  Canon 
Stewart  mentions  five  names  for  which  he  thinks  houses  should  be  found. 
These  are 

1.  a  Hall  called  the  Painted  Chamber,  which  he  places  opposite  to  the 

Cellarer's  rooms ; 

2.  the  Archdeacon's  lodgings  ; 


1  Solut.  pro  lateys  ad  fenestras  picte  camere  et  granarii  in  Sacristaria. 

Sacrist  Roll,  Hen.  VII. 
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3.  the  Lecturer's  house ; 

4.  the  Organist  Master's  lodgings ; 

5.  to  the  east  of  the  Painted  Chamber  another  hall  called  in  the 

award  the  Gent  Hall. 

Now,  as  there  never  were  by  the  testimony  of  any  known  document 
more  than  three  houses  on  the  north  side  of  the  Infirmary,  two  out  of  the 
five  must  appear  by  some  mistake ;  and  we  have  not  far  to  look  for  the 
error. 

The  term  Gent  Hall  must  disappear,  and  Sent  Hall  takes  its  place ; 
and  further  it  must  be  removed  to  the  southern  side  where  it  will  be 
located,  on  the  next  page,  as  the  house  given  in  the  award  to  the  sixth 
Canonry  [vi]. 

The  hall  called  the  Painted  Chamber  must  accept  the  position  assigned 
to  it  by  the  Commission,  adjoining  the  aisle  of  the  Infirmary  Chapel  [ii]. 

The  Archdeacon's  lodgings  give  no  difficulty  when  we  recall  the  fact 
that  an  Archdeacon  of  Ely,  Archdeacon  Wigmore,  had  been  for  more  than 
thirty  years  a  Canon  of  Ely  and  resident  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  other- 
wise the  house  of  the  second  stall. 

With  this  knowledge  of  the  position  we  are  assisted  in  our  search  for 
the  Lecturer's  house,  which  we  are  told  "lieth  between  a  Prebend's 
lodging  called  the  Archdeacon's  lodging  and  the  Organist  Master's 
lodging." 

The  Organist's  lodgings  disappeared  altogether  long  ago.  The  site  of 
them,  as  far  as  we  can  gather  their  position  from  different  parts  of  the 
surveys  made  in  the  College,  will  be  found  marked  on  the  plan  as  No.  [B.]. 
They  lay  at  the  back  or  east  gable  end  of  the  Chapter  House  and  con- 
sisted of  an  undercroft  with  rooms  over,  joining  at  a  right  angle  the  dark 
Cloister  which  led  past  the  Dormitory  to  the  entrance  of  the  Infirmary. 
This  undercroft  is  the  "Treasaunce"  mentioned  in  a  Sacrist  Roll  of  1487, 
"  De  stipendio  duorum  carpentariorum  pro  reparacione  de  la  Treasaunce 
versus  aulam  minucionum "  [B.  1].  Treasaunce  being  a  corruption 
of  the  Latin  transitus  had  the  signification  in  the  middle  ages  of  a 
covered  way  from  one  place  to  another.  The  identification  of  the 
Lecturer's  house  with  the  hall  for  minutions  erected  by  Prior  Powcher 
in  141 6  *  is  made  clear  by  the  history  which  records  the  transference  of 
the  Canon  of  the  sixth  stall  to  that  house  in  1662  [A.]. 

Thus  there  remain  out  of  the  five  names  which  invited  our  attention 
only  three.  The  Painted  Chamber,  or  second  Canonry  house;  the 
Lecturer's  house,  or   the   aula  minucionum,   and  the   Organist's  house; 

l  "William  Powcher,  Prior,  fecit  fieri  per  fratrem  Th.  Elyngham  aulam  in  Infirmaria 
quasi  de  nouo  pro  minucionibus  ibidem  tenendis  ad  a.d.  1416." 


while  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  house  which  has  been  supposed  to 
be  identical  with  the  Gent  Hall  is  the  beautiful  chamber  built  by  Alan 
of  Walsingham  with  three  fireplaces,  which  has  in  this  paper  been  shown 
to  be  in  truth  the  Painted  Chamber. 

The  house  of  the  second  Canonry  thus  identified  with  the  Camera 
built  by  Alan  of  Walsingham  in  1335  is  the  most  interesting  of  the  houses 
grouped  round  the  Infirmary,  but  it  may  be  well  in  this  Appendix  to  add 
some  account  of  the  four  other  residential  houses  which  were  in  1541 
assigned  to  the  holders  of  the  first,  third,  sixth  and  fifth  stalls  and  which 
originally  were  part  of  the  Infirmary  buildings. 

Of  the  first  Canonry  house  [i],  described  by  the  Commissioners 
as  "the  Cellarer's  lodging,"  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  parts  of  the  original 
structure  remain  to-day.  It  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  great 
Dormitory  of  the  Monks,  on  the  north  by  the  dark  Cloister  which  was 
apparently  in  the  old  time  considered  part  of  the  Infirmary.  In  later  days 
it  encroached  on  the  Infirmary  and  took  possession  of  part  of  the  south 
aisle.     The  Canonry  was  suppressed  in  1854. 

The  third  Canonry  [iii],  described  as  "  the  black  Hostry,"  next  to  the 
Cellarer's  lodging,  also  made  encroachments  on  the  south  aisle  of  the 
Infirmary.  After  the  Restoration  it  received  an  addition  both  of  building 
and  garden  by  the  destruction  of  Sent  Hall  [vi]. 

The  sixth  Canonry  house  appears  thus  in  the  Commissioners'  award, 
"  Sent  Hall  with  all  the  edifices  both  beneath  and  above  from  the  fermary 
Chapel  north  wall  of  the  north,  etc."  [vi].  Hence  it  will  be  understood  that 
the  Canon  of  the  sixth  Stall  included  in  his  premises  what  we  may  call  the 
nave  of  the  Infirmary  Chapel,  and  as  his  northern  boundary  had  the  south 
wall  of  the  Painted  Chamber — that  is  the  second  Canonry  residence  [ii]. 

The  history  of  this  sixth  Canonry  residence  has  been  eventful  and 
requires  some  study  as  it  has  led  to  perturbations  in  the  history  of  other 
Canonry  houses.  It  was  originally  given  to  Mr  Custons,  a  Monk,  and  was 
probably  built  on  the  site  of  the  herb  garden  of  the  Infirmary  and  the 
residence  of  the  Infirmarius  himself;  it  is  even  open  to  conjecture  that 
Custons  had  been  the  last  occupant  of  it  as  head  of  the  Infirmary.  It  was 
let  during  the  Commonwealth  for  the  annual  sum  of  ^3.  10s.  od.,  and  was 
apparently  in  such  a  bad  condition  at  the  Restoration  that  in  1662  the 
occupant  of  the  sixth  Canonry,  Dr  Wo  mack,  was  removed  from  it,  and 
the  house  in  part  pulled  down,  in  part  with  the  garden  divided  between  the 
third  and  fifth  Canonries. 

A  Chapter  order  given  on  the  27th  October,  1662,  assigned  to 
Dr  Womack,  "those  lodgings  which  were  called  the  Lecturer's  house 
with  the  adjoyning  buildings  and  the  gardens,  he  resigning  up  his  lodgings 
and  garden."     His  occupancy  was  to  commence  at  Ladyday  1663,  the 
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then  occupants  Mr  Cadman  and  Bradford  being  warned  to  quit  at  that 
term. 

Henceforth  the  sixth  Canonry  is  located  in  the  Lecturer's  house  which 
was  identical  with  the  building  erected  by  Prior  Powcher  in  141 7  for  the 
use  of  the  "minuti";  and  in  those  lodgings  the  holders  of  the  sixth 
Canonry  kept  their  residences  until  the  year  1854,  when  by  the  suppression 
of  the  first  Canonry  (under  the  Act  3  and  4  Vic.  cap.  113)  on  the  death 
of  Canon  Fardell,  the  Cellarer's  house  became  vacant.  Canon  William 
Selwyn,  D.D.,  at  that  time  residing  in  the  Lecturer's  house  as  sixth  Canon, 
then  crossed  over  into  the  house  of  the  first  Canonry,  and  the  Lecturer's 
house  was  assigned  to  one  of  the  Minor  Canons,  the  Rev.  Solomon  Smith. 
Thus  the  original  Sent  Hall  Canonry  twice  crossed  the  Infirmary,  from 
south  to  north  and  from  north  to  south. 

One  more  Canonry  house  in  the  Infirmary  group  remains  to  be 
noticed  [v] ;  thus  described  :  "  Mr  Hamond's  lodgings  from  the  Infirmary 
of  the  west  etc.,  with  the  edifices  both  about  and  beneth  with  garden  and 
orchard  annexed  to  the  same  and  the  little  Chapel  in  the  Infirmary,  etc." 
The  little  Chapel  is  the  addition  made  in  the  late  Norman  style  of  the 
earlier  history  of  which  unfortunately  no  traces  remain.  Mr  Hamond 
was  apparently  occupying  the  position  of  Supprior  of  the  Monastery  at 
the  time  of  the  Dissolution  but  had  the  house  of  the  Almoner  assigned  to 
him  for  his  residence.  The  garden  given  to  the  sixth  Canonry  had  been 
aforetime  the  continuation  of  the  Monks'  Cemetery  and  of  the  garden  of 
the  Hostilaria. 

So  far  it  is  hoped,  a  fairly  clear  account  has  been  given  of  the  five 
Canonry  houses  which  were  originally  in  some  way  built  on  to  the 
Infirmary. 

There  remain  three  other  Canonry  houses,  those  of  the  eighth,  the 
seventh,  and  the  fourth  Canonries,  to  be  considered. 

Of  these  the  Priory,  which  has  been  continuously  the  house  of  residence 
of  the  eighth  Canon,  will  be  found  described  in  the  earlier  section  of  this 
Appendix  which  is  concerned  with  the  Monastic  Buildings  on  the  western 
side  of  the  precincts. 


THE    SACRISTY, 
ALMONRY,    ETC. 
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Of  the  remaining  two  Canons'  houses,  the  seventh,  known  as  the 
Almonry,  was  from  the  earliest  time  the  residence  of  one  of  the  chief 
officers  of  the  Monastery — the  Elemosinarius,  who  being  possessed  of 
considerable  endowments  presented  his  annual  compotus  to  the  Chapter. 
His  Rolls  will  be  printed  it  is  hoped  in  due  time,  when  attention  will 
be  drawn  to  the  parchment  volume  which  contains  a  careful  account 
of  various  parcels  of  land  conveyed  at  different  periods  to  his  office. 

Concerning  the  Almonry  [vij]  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  Alan  of 
Walsingham's  time  a  number  of  single  houses  were  attached  to  it  on 
the  north  side,  having  a  Chapel  built  over  some  of  them.  Notice  of  the 
cottages  leaning  on  the  Almonry  is  to  be  found  in  Bishop  Fordham's  survey. 

The  road  from  the  river  did  not  pass  directly  in  front  of  the  Almonry  as 
it  now  does,  but  went  northward,  round  the  Market  Place. 

In  the  garden  of  the  Elemosinarius  and  in  the  wall  which  now  faces 
the  Market  Place  to  the  north,  there  stood  in  the  13th  century  an  im- 
portant entrance  into  the  Monastery  known  by  the  name  of  the  Porta 
Monachorum  [1]. 

The  position  of  this  gate  is  marked  down  in  a  curious  13th  century 
deed  by  which  a  certain  Agnes  le  Bray,  widow  of  a  certain  Andrew  of  Ely, 
grants  to  Hugh  the  Spicer  of  Ely,  and  his  wife  Matilda,  a  few  yards 
of  land  near  to  their  house,  and  adds  the  following  clause :  "  besides  I  give 
and  concede  to  the  said  Hugh  and  Matilda  for  the  term  of  their  lives  free 
entrance  and  exit  through  my  great  gates  which  open  towards  the  gates  of 
the  Monks  with  all  easings  as  often  as  it  should  be  needed  in  the  day 
time1." 

1  "Sciant  presentes  et  futuri  quod  Ego  Agnes  le  Bray  relicta  quondam  Andree  de  Ely 
in  pura  et  legitima  viduitate  mea  dedi  concessi  et  hac  presenti  carta  confirmavi  Hugoni  le 
Eppecer  de  Ely,  Matildi  uxori  sue  et  eorum  heredibus,  quandam  partem  principalis 
tenementi  mei  adjacentem  tenemento  suo  continentem  in  longitudine  octo  virgas  ferreas 
Domini  Regis  et  dimidium  quarterium  et  in  latitudine  tres  virgas  ferreas  Domini  Regis  et 
tria  quarteria.  Preterea  do  et  concedo  predictis  Hugoni  Matildi  uxori  sue  ad  terminum 
utriusque  vite  eorum,  liberum  introitum  et  exitum  per  magnas  portas  meas  que  se  aperiunt 
versus  portas  monachorum  cum  omnimodis  asiamentis  quotiens  in  die  eis  necesse  fuerit. 

"  Habend.  et  tenend.  predictam  partem  tenementi  mei  predicti  prefatis  Hugoni  Matildi 
eorum  heredibus  in  perpetuum.  Et  Ego  predicta  Agnes  heredes  et  assignati  mei  predictam 
partem  tenementi  mei  cum  omnimodis  asiamentis  per  portas  meas  ut  predictum  est  prefatis 
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It  is  abundantly  evident  that  the  house  of  the  Bray  family,  of  which 
Agnes  Bray  was  then  proprietress,  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  Bray 
Lane  where  it  issues  from  the  Market  Place,  and  that  thus  her  gates  (double) 
would  be  exactly  opposite  the  gates  (double)  of  entrance  to  the  Monastery. 

This  Porta  Monachorum  is  also  mentioned  in  other  documents,  and 
would  have  been  the  natural  point  of  entrance  into  the  Monastery  not  only 
from  the  Market  Place,  but  for  those  who  landing  at  the  river  bank  (magna 
ripa)  approached  by  the  Fore  Hill. 

All  wayfarers  who  sought  hospitality  in  the  Monastery  for  a  night  and 
a  day  must  enter  by  that  gate,  and  so  gain  access  to  the  house  of  the 
Hostilarius  where  they  would  find  entertainment. 

The  arrangement  of  the  Ely  Monastery  was  in  this  respect  the  same  as 
at  Canterbury,  allowing  for  the  difference  of  the  position  of  the  two  sets  of 
buildings  in  relation  to  their  Cathedrals. 


THE   FOURTH   CANONRY   IN   THE  SACRISTY. 

The  last  Canonry  house  to  engage  our  attention  may  not  be  passed 
over  without  a  few  words ;  but  it  will  be  convenient  to  notice  the  day  of  its 
disappearance  in  old  age,  before  we  refer  to  the  days  of  its  youth  when  it 
was  known  as  the  Sacristy  or  the  House  of  the  Sacrist  [iv]. 

It  had  its  centre,  if  we  may  so  speak,  in  the  rooms  now  occupied 
by  the  Organist  of  the  Cathedral,  and  its  last  occupant  was  the  Canon 
of  the  fourth  stall,  Dr  Maddy.  His  decease  in  1854  called  into  operation 
a  death  sentence  of  the  Act  of  3  and  4  Vic.  cap.  113,  by  which  it  was  ordered 
that  the  Canonry  first  vacant  should  be  suppressed.  The  revenues  of  this 
Stall,  therefore,  were  diverted  into  the  hands  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners, but  all  the  land  which  had  been  appropriated  to  the  Sacrist  for 
the  time  being  reverted  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 

It  was  through  this  that  Dean  Peacock  was  enabled  to  bring  about  the 
great  improvement  of  the  half  circular  path  which  passes  round  the  east  end 
of  the  Cathedral  [2].  For  this  work,  however,  he  unfortunately  swept  away 
a  wall  of  the  house  of  the  Hostilarius  [3]  which  then  approached  to  within 
about  nine  feet  of  the  east  corner  of  the  Presbytery  in  which  Bishop  West's 
Chapel  is  constructed.  Had  those  then  in  authority  been  aware  of  the 
earlier  history  of  that  wall  they  would  certainly  have  left  some  mark  to 
preserve  the  site  for  the  information  of  future  generations  of  antiquaries. 

Hugoni  et  Matildi  eorum  heredibus  et  assignatis  suis  contra  omnes  gentes  warrantizabimus 
in  perpetuum,"  etc. 

There  are  names  of  eleven  witnesses,  of  whom  Salomon  Aurifaber  is  one. 


The  wall  and  the  gate  which  stood  across  the  nine  foot  path,  represented 
the  division  between  the  outside  portion  of  the  Monastery  and  the  inner  in 
which  the  daily  life  of  the  cloistered  men  was  passed.  A  door  at  this  point 
opening  inwardly  into  the  Monks'  Cemetery  received  the  name  of  the 
Ostium  versus  Cimiterium  Monachorum  [4]. 

This  topographical  note  is  of  no  little  importance  too  in  aiding  us  to 
add  one  more  proof  to  our  identification  of  Alan  of  Walsingham's  Camera 
with  the  Painted  Chamber  and  the  house  of  the  second  Canonry  [ii]. 

Attention  has  already  been  drawn  to  an  entry  furnished  by  Bishop 
Wren,  which  states  that  the  Camera  built  by  the  Sacrist  was  between 
the  outer  hostelry  and  the  infirmary. 

The  outer  Hostelry,  or  as  it  was  more  frequently  termed  in  Latin, 
"  Hostillaria  Forinseca,"  must  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  monastic 
houses  to  disappear.  Its  original  position,  however,  has  been  traced 
out  by  walls,  which  are  to  be  found  by  measurements  in  early  surveys, 
and  by  existing  foundations. 

The  annexed  plan  of  the  precincts  of  the  Monastery  eastward  of  the 
Church  gives  the  position  which  has  been  assigned  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Hostilarius,  and  it  will  appear  that  the  northern  side  of  the  residence  of 
the  second  Canon  must  have  been  within  a  few  feet  of  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Hostelry. 

Concerning  the  meaning  of  the  expression  the  outer  Hostelry,  some 
explanation  has  been  already  given,  but  it  may  be  here  remarked,  that 
as  the  ordinary  foot  travellers  entered  by  the  "Porta  Monachorum  in 
Elemosinaria "  and  found  a  lodging  during  a  limited  time  in  the  outer 
Hostelry,  other  guests  entering  by  the  "  Porta  Eliensis  "  at  the  opposite  side 
of  the  precincts  were  received  and  entertained  according  to  their  degrees ; 
travellers  of  high  distinction  were  welcomed  by  the  Prior ;  those  of  lesser 
condition  by  superior  monks  appointed  thereto ;  and  all  Brethren  of 
the  Benedictine  Order,  at  the  house  called  "the  Black  Hostelrie,"  close 
to  the  Cellarer's  lodgings,  on  the  south  of  the  Infirmary. 

By  the  accompanying  plan,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  orchards  and 
gardens  attached  to  the  office  of  the  Sacrist  were  of  considerable  extent,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  land  on  which  the  Lady  Chapel  was  built  had  been 
surrendered  by  the  Sacrist  who  preceded  Alan  of  Walsingham,  as  the  most 
suitable,  if  not  the  only  available  site,  for  a  building  of  such  importance. 

The  Cathedral  had  been  already  lengthened  so  far  eastward  by  Bishop 
Northwold's  Presbytery  that  it  reached  within  a  few  feet  of  the  outer 
Hostelry,  a  building  which,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  date  of  the  endowments 
made  to  it,  must  have  existed  some  time  in  that  position. 

The  establishment  under  the  charge  of  the  Hostilarius  is  proved  by  the 
Compotus  Rolls  which  still  remain,  to  have  been  able  to  accommodate 
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a  large  arrival  of  travellers.  There  are  mentioned  in  the  accounts,  the 
Hostilarius,  his  socius,  a  chaplain,  a  deacon  and  subdeacon,  a  butler, 
a  cook,  kitchen  boys,  a  lotrix,  a  brewer,  a  gardener,  and  a  bed-maker. 
The  gardens  were  extensive  and  contained  a  pond.  Somewhere  also 
within  the  circuit  of  its  walls,  and  probably  bordering  on  the  Monks' 
Cemetery,  was  a  Chantry  Chapel  dedicated  to  St  Nicholas  (a  patron 
of  travellers)  which  we  learn  from  one  of  the  extracts  from  older  registers 
left  by  Bishop  Wren,  was  to  be  kept  up  at  the  expense  of  the  office 
of  the  Hostilarius1  [5].  In  this  chapel  the  wayfarers  would  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  paying  their  morning  and  evening  devotions  to  God;  the 
services  being  apparently  entrusted  to  the  clerks  of  the  Almery  who 
received  a  gratuity  on  the  eve  of  St  Nicholas'  day,  December  5th,  each  year. 

The  space  between  the  Lady  Chapel  and  the  Cathedral  was  probably,  in 
Walsingham's  earlier  days,  given  up  to  the  workmen  who  passed  thence  into 
the  part  of  the  presbytery  which  was  being  restored  by  Bishop  Hotham  [11]. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  a  building  seems  to  have 
been  either  repaired  or  newly  erected  there  by  John  Yoxham,  at  that  time 
the  "  Custos  Feretri."  The  language  of  the  deed  (which  is  transcribed 
among  the  Rolls  of  the  Custos  Feretri)  is  somewhat  involved,  but  the 
result  seems  to  have  been  the  completion  of  "  a  stone  chamber  "  between 
the  Chapel  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  Church  of  St  Etheldreda,  of  a 
very  substantial  character,  mainly  of  stone  with  stone  windows,  a  lead  roof, 
and  a  painted  chamber,  the  total  cost  amounting  to  ^56. 

In  the  notes  of  the  Commissioners  who  assigned  lodgings  to  the  monks 
remaining  in  the  Monastery  in  1541,  several  persons  seem  to  have  been 
accommodated  in  that  space,  among  whom  were  the  Pistoler  and  Gospeler2. 

The  Surveyors  of  1649  found  the  house  still  existing;  and  after 
describing  it  with  some  minuteness,  entered  on  a  valuation  of  its  materials, 
lead,  etc.,  but  did  not  give  the  result  of  their  estimate.  It  was  probably, 
however,  shortly  after  destroyed3. 

There  is  an  Ely  tradition  that  some  part  of  the  land  round  the  east  end 
of  the  Cathedral  was  called  the  100  acres.  Perhaps  if  the  100  be  written 
"centum,"  and  we  remember  that  " centrigarth "  was  a  north-country 
expression  for  "cimiterium,"  we  are  not  far  from  the  origin  of  the  term. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  buildings  of  the  Sacristy,  which  was  the  first 
enterprise  taken  in  hand  by  Alan  of  Walsingham  on  entering  office,  has 
been  briefly  noticed  in  the  Notes  on  Roll  v.,  pages  31  and  32,  and  in 


1  "Cantaria   infra   monasterium  de    Ely   in  Capella  Sli  Nicholai  juxta  cimiterium 
monachorum  sumptibvts  officii  Hostilarie  sustentanda." 

Bishops'  Register,  Wren's  Notes,  p.  215. 

2  Cf.  Bentham,  Supplement,  page  59. 

3  Cf.  Report  of  Cromwell's  Surveyors  under  the  head  of  "The  Alms  mens  Rooms." 
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a  footnote  on  the  latter  page  will  be  found  an  extract  from  Wharton's 
Anglia  Sacra,  which  gives  the  text  of  the  most  detailed  account  we  possess 
of  the  extensive  work  then  carried  out ;  it  will  suffice  therefore  now  to 
indicate  the  position  of  the  buildings  erected  by  him. 

The  stone  chamber  which  he  constructed  in  the  north  angle  near 
the  cemetery,  for  the  goldsmith's  selda  or  workshop  on  the  lower  floor,  and 
for  his  "counting-bord"  on  the  upper,  is  marked  [6]  on  the  plan. 

The  line  of  building  from  that  Corner  Tower  to  the  Almonry  [7] 
represents  the  complete  work  by  which  Alan  separated  the  Sacristy  from  the 
town,  although  the  houses  themselves  have  since  his  day  undergone  many 
alterations.  The  greater  Tower  [8],  however,  obtains  no  distinct  mention 
or  recognition  in  any  writing  of  Alan's  date,  or  in  any  later  document; 
it  was  probably  the  entrance  for  the  Sacrist's  carts.  It  does  not  even 
seem  to  have  been  a  public  thoroughfare  until  after  the  suppression  of  the 
fourth  stall  in  the  Cathedral1,  to  which  the  Sacristy  had  been  assigned  as 
a  house  of  residence,  the  only  recognized  way  of  communication  between 
the  High  Street,  and  the  southern  side  of  the  Cathedral,  having  been  by  a 
path  leading  through  the  present  organist's  house,  and  passing  round  the 
buttresses  of  Bishop  West's  Chapel. 

This  path  is  indicated  in  the  plan  by  a  dotted  line  and  the  letter  x.  In 
the  same  neighbourhood  the  figure  [9]  shows  the  position  of  the  well  of 
water  in  use  in  the  olden  time,  and  the  figure  [10]  the  conjectural  site  of 
the  horse  mill,  molendinum  equinum,  of  which  the  first  cost  is  entered  in 
Roll  iij,  page  29,  and  which  may  have  been  used  for  drawing  water  and 
mixing  mortar  for  the  work  on  the  central  tower. 

Alan  of  Walsingham,  not  content  with  securing  the  boundary  of  his 
Sacristy  on  the  side  of  the  town  and  the  street,  also  completed  the  outer 
circumference  of  his  work  by  buildings  [12]  extending  from  the  goldsmith's 
stone  chamber  to  the  Lady  Chapel,  then  only  we  may  think  emerging 
from  the  ground,  and  the  Western  portion  of  his  new  premises  seems  to 
have  been  devoted  to  the  accommodation  of  his  building  staff,  while  the 
"Camera  Sacriste"  and  the  "Domus"  or  "Hospicium  "  were  in  the  more 
easterly  range. 

With  this  brief  account  of  the  fortunes  of  the  residence  of  the  fourth 
Canonry,  the  proposal  to  define  the  positions  of  the  several  residences  of 
the  Prebendaries  has  been  carried  out  so  far  as  present  knowledge  extends. 


l  An  old  inhabitant  a  few  years  ago  bore  witness  to  the  ground  floor  of  this  tower 
having  been  enclosed  and  used  as  a  Housekeeper's  room. 
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There  is  no  known  Roll  of  the  Ely  Sacrist  in  which  the  Goldsmiths  of 
Ely  do  not  find  a  place;  and  more  than  ioo  years  before  the  date  of  the 
earliest  Sacrist  Roll  the  claim  of  the  Goldsmith  family  to  endowments  of 
land  and  money  is  asserted  under  the  seal  of  the  Convent,  and  confirmed 
by  Royal  Charter. 

In  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  there  is  preserved  in  a  manuscript 
a  "Carta  Salomonis  Prioris  et  Conventus  de  Aurifabricione,"  which, 
although  undated,  must  by  internal  evidence  have  been  written  between 
1166  and  1 1 75.  It  is  a  concession  to  a  certain  Salomon  the  Aurifaber,  of 
a  rent  charge  on  a  neighbouring  estate  called  Brame,  with  an  annual 
payment  from  the  revenues  of  the  Sacristy  of  Ely,  to  himself,  and  to  his 
heirs  after  him  who  should  be  able  to  fulfil  the  services  of  the  office1. 

And  in  the  Ely  Muniment  Room  there  remains  the  original  parchment 
in  which  King  Henry  the  Second  gave  royal  authority  to  the  deed  of  the 
Convent.  It  is  headed — "  Henry  II.  confirms  to  Salomon  the  Goldsmith 
all  the  Donation  which  the  Prior  and  Convent  had  given  to  him  as  Gold- 
smith of  the  Church2." 

1  Carta  Salomonis  Prioris  et  Conuentus  de  aurifabricione. 

Salomon  Prior  et  totus  Conventus  de  Ely  omnibus  hominibus  de  honore  See. 
Adheldrede  salutem. 

Sciatis  nos  retinuisse  Salomonem  Aurifabrum  in  seruicium  ecclesie  nostre  et  con- 
cessisse  ei  v  marcas  argenti  per  annum  et  nominatim  terram  de  Brame  que  pertinet  ad 
aurifabricionem  ecclesie  cum  pertinenciis  suis  in  terra  et  pratis  et  marisco  pro  duabus 
marcis  argenti  et  de  redditu  Sacriste  iij  marcas  argenti.  Volumus  igitur  quod  predictus 
Salomon  et  heredes  ejus  post  ipsum  qui  ministerium  ipsius  supplere  sciant  predictum 
redditum  sicut  dictum  est,  bene  et  in  pace  libere  et  quiete,  hereditarie  teneant.  Test. 
Willielmo  Clerico  et  aliis.  Bibl.  Bodl.  MS.  Laud  Misc.  647,  fol.  106. 

2  K.  Henry  II.  confirms  to  Salomon  the  Goldsmith  all  the  Donation  which  the 
Prior  and  Convent  had  given  him  as  Goldsmith  of  the  Church. 

H.   Dei  gratia   Rex   Angl.   Dux   Nor.   et   Aquitan.   et   Comes  Andigavie,   Archie- 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Prior  of  the  Convent,  and  the  Goldsmith, 
bear  the  same  name,  "  Salomon  " ;  and  it  will  be  seen  as  we  proceed  that 
the  name  is  preserved  as  a  family  name  generation  after  generation  until  in 
the  days  of  Alan  of  Walsingham,  a  Salomon  of  the  same  tribe,  the  son  of 
Salomon  the  Goldsmith  of  that  time,  was  Prior  of  the  Ely  monastery,  and 
only  vacated  that  great  position  to  be  exalted  to  the  episcopal  dignity. 

A  curious  episode,  also,  related  by  Walsingham  of  St  Albans  tells  us  of 
a  Salomon  of  Ely  who  earlier  in  the  12th  century  between  n  19  and  1146 
wandered  from  home  to  perfect  himself  in  the  goldsmith's  art. 

A  monk  of  St  Albans,  "  Dominus  Anketillus  aurifaber  incomparabilis," 
was  then  engaged  on  the  fabrication  of  the  shrine  of  the  saint,  working 
with  his  own  hands,  with  the  help  of  a  certain  young  man  his  disciple 
Salomon  of  Ely,  "  de  pago  Eliensi  oriundus." — This  Ely  lad  is  introduced 
by  the  historian  as  throwing  doubt  upon  the  genuineness  of  the  relic  of 
St  Alban,  which  was  to  be  enclosed  in  the  shrine  on  which  they  were 
working;  and  the  answer  of  Anketel— " Friend,  friend,  cease  from  such 
words :  sure  I  am,  that  this  house  will  be  the  resting-place  of  the  very 
martyr  Alban  himself" — is  followed  by  the  appearance  of  the  saint  to  the 
worthy  aurifaber,  at  once  a  confirmation  and  a  reward  of  his  piety1. 

In  the  next  parchment,  which  relates  to  this  family,  and  which  must 


piscopis,  Episcopis,  Abbatibus,  Comitibus,  Baronibus,  Iusticiis,  Vice  Comitibus, 
Ministris  omnibus  fidelibus  suis  Francis  et  Anglis  totius  Anglie,  Salutem. 

Sciatis  me  concessisse  et  presenti  carta  confirmasse  Salomoni  Aurifabro  donacionem 
quam  Salomon  Prior  et  totus  Conventus  de  Ely  donaverunt  ei  de  quinque  marcis  argenti 
annuatim  habendis  et  de  terra  de  Brama  que  pertinet  ad  aurifabricacionem  Ecclesie  et 
cum  pertinenciis  suis  pro  duabus  marcis  de  redditu  Sacriste  sicut  carta  ejusdem  Prioris  et 
Conventus  testatur. 

Quare  volo  et  firmiter  precipio  quod  prenominatus  Salomon  Aurifaber  et  heredes  ejus 

post  ipsum  ministerium...integre...plenarie  et  honorifice  in  denariis  et  in  terra,  in et 

liberalibus  et  liberis  consuetudinibus Prior  et  Conventus  eis  concesserunt.     [His 

testibus.]  Iohanne Norwicensi  Episcopo,  Comite  Willielmo  de...,  Radulpho  de  Glanvil... 
Ricardo  de...  Carta  penes  D.  &  C.  Elien.  N°.  129. 

l  Dum  Dominus  Anketillus  ecclesie  Sci.  Albani  Monachus  et  aurifaber  incomparabilis 
qui  fabricam  feretri  manu  propria  (auxiliante  quodam  iuvene  seculari  discipulo  suo, 
Salomone  de  Ely)  et  incepit  et  consummavit  diligenter  in  suo  opere  aurifabrili  et  animo 
studuit  et  manu  laboravit,  improperavit  ei  sepe  discipulus  eius  Salomon  (de  pago  Eliensi 
oriundus  et  favens  idcirco  parti  Elyensium)  sepius  magistro  suo  dicens — "  Utinam  haec 
est  domus  ipsius  Protomartyris  Albani  quem  vos  credetis  habere,  circa  quam  tot 
laboribus  fatigamur  studiosis  et  sumptuosis."  Cui  Magister  Anketillus  "Amice,  amice, 
desine  talia  fari ;  certus  sum  quod  haec  domus  (nee  adhuc  condigna  est  tarn  glorioso 
martyre)  conclave  et  reclinatorium  erit  ipsius  Martyris  Albani.  Benedictus  Deus,  qui 
hanc  ad  sui  honorem  concessit  operandi  peritiam.  Ego  indefessus  et  libens  ipsi  operi 
operam  adhibebo  nee  unquam  fictus  aut  fessus  fluitabo." 

Gesta  Abbatum  Mon.  Sci.  Albani,  ed.  H.  T.  Riley,  Rolls  Series,  vol.  i.  pp.  83 — 86 

(Geoffrey  16th  Abbot:  1119 — 1146). 
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have  been  written  between  the  years  12 15  and  1229,  we  find  Jordan 
"the  Goldsmith"  so  fully  in  possession  of  the  office  and  income,  that 
he  is  able  to  convey  to  his  nephew  Salomon,  the  son  of  his  brother 
Stephen,  as  to  his  heir,  the  position  and  advantages  which  had  been  his,  as 
Goldsmith  to  the  monastery1. 

This  Salomon,  of  whom  more  will  be  said  presently,  introduces  into 
the  pedigree  another  name,  which  seems  to  have  become  in  after  days 
hereditary  in  the  family.  His  son  is  Alan  the  Goldsmith,  frequently 
mentioned  in  contemporary  documents. 

Alan  again,  having  two  sons,  calls  the  eldest  Salomon  and  the  second 
Alan,  both  known  as  Goldsmiths.  This  Salomon,  whom  we  may  designate 
No.  3,  was  a  personage  of  great  importance  in  Ely  during  the  last  30  years 
of  the  13th  century.  He  left  three  sons,  Salomon,  Alan  and  Simon,  all 
of  whom,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  rose  to  positions  of  distinction,  as 
Bishop  and  Archdeacons,  and  consequently  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  the 
hereditary  office  of  Goldsmith  passed  to  another  member  of  the  clan. 
For  the  entire  family  is  not  to  be  supposed  to  be  at  any  time  subsisting 
on  the  emoluments  of  the  Goldsmith's  office  or  confined  to  the  tenement 
which  was  set  apart  for  the  office  holder  in  the  enclosure  of  the  Sacristy. 
They  were  established  as  Goldsmiths  in  the  town  of  Ely — exercising  their 
craft  independently  of  the  monastery,  possessing  considerable  property 
there  and  elsewhere,  and  living  in  close  relationship  with  some  of  the 
more  considerable  of  the  townspeople. 

Ely,  at  that  period,  we  learn  from  numerous  documents  still  in  the 
Muniment  Room,  was  the  residence  of  some  families  of  knightly  distinction. 
The  merchants  and  tradesmen  were  prosperous,  and  the  educational 
advantages  apparently  considerable,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  positions  to 
which  their  sons  were  able  to  rise  when  they  went  out  into  the  world. 

Some  gleanings  from  the  numerous  documents  in  our  possession  which 
refer  to  this  family  of  the  Salomons  and  Alans,  Goldsmiths  of  Ely,  may  not 
be  unacceptable  to  those  who  are  to-day  interested  in  this  ancient  city — 
who  dwell,  perhaps,  not  a  few  of  them  in  houses,  of  which  the  earliest  titles 
are  in  the  600  year  old  parchments  in  which  the  Goldsmiths'  names  appear ; 

1  Sciant  presentes  et  futuri  quod  Ego  Jordanus  Aurifaber  assensu  et  voluntate  Prioris 
et   Conventus    Elyensis  Ecclesie  constitui  Salamonem  nepotem  meum  filium  Stephani 

fratris  mei  post  me  primum  heredem  meum  de  tota  terra  mea  de cum  omnibus 

pertinenciis  et  ilia  in  manus  eius  integre  et  quiete  resignavi  habend.  et  tenend.  dictis 
monachis  Elyensibus  libere  et  quiete  per  seruicium  Aurifabrie.  Ita  quod  ego  nee 
aliquis  pro  me  nunquam  aliquid  juris  in  prefata  terra  calumpniabimus  et  hoc  affidavi 
et  juravi  me  fideliter  et  firmiter  obligaturum.  Et  ut  haec  mea  quietaclamacio  et 
resignacio  prefato  Salomoni  et  heredibus  suis  firmiter  stabilita  remaneat  cum  appositione 
Sigilli  mei  hanc  paginam  munivi.  Hiis  testibus — Rogero  Priore  Elyensi  (1215 — 1229) — 
nine  more  names  and  others.  Carta  penes  D.  &  C.  N°.  130. 
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nor  is  an  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  story  of  that  old  family  out  of  place  in 
an  introduction  to  the  Rolls  left  by  Alan  of  Walsingham,  seeing  that  it  is 
by  no  means  improbable  that  he  was  himself  one  of  the  family  of  the 
hereditary  Goldsmiths  of  Ely. 

To  take  up  again  the  thread  of  the  family  history  from  Jordan  the 
Goldsmith,  who  assigned  his  office  and  estate  to  his  nephew  Salomon 
(the  2nd),  we  may  notice  that  the  personal  property  which  belonged  to 
Jordan  and  his  wife  Alina,  went  to  his  daughter  Matilda,  who  by  a  deed 
still  in  our  Muniment  Room  made  it  over  to  one  Nicholas  son  of  Elye, 
whose  family  occupied  for  generations  a  distinguished  position  in  the 
town,  appearing  continually  in  the  contemporary  documents.  Concerning 
Salomon  No.  2,  the  nephew  and  heir  of  Jordan,  we  have  no  further  know- 
ledge, except  that  he  seems  to  have  left  a  son  Alan  who  appears  in  the 
history  to  have  been  known  as  the  father  of  Salomon  No.  3. 

We  have  a  document  headed  "  Carta  Salomonis  filii  Alani  Aurifabri  de 
Ely"  concerning  the  sale  of  a  tenement  and  croft  in  Ely,  next  to  the 
Bishop's  vineyard,  to  Andrew  the  son  of  the  Nicholas  to  whom  Matilda 
the  daughter  of  Jordan  the  Goldsmith  had  sold  her  lands. 

And  again  Salomon  the  son  of  Alan  the  Goldsmith  by  a  deed1  conveys 
to  another  person  a  property  described  as  being  in  the  street  which  goes 
from  the  Porta  Monachorum  (the  old  gate  in  the  wall  of  the  garden  of  the 
Almonry)  to  the  great  bank  of  the  river — that  is  the  present  '  Fore  Hill.' 

It  is  probable  that  when  Salomon  describes  himself  as  the  son  of  Alan, 
he  was  at  the  commencement  of  his  career ;  in  later  years,  when  he  had 
grown  to  be  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  the  town,  he  gives  his  name  as 
Salomon  Aurifaber. 

It  is  as  Salomon  Aurifaber2  that  he  makes  over  to  the  Convent  in  the 
time  of  Prior  John  Hemingstone  (1273-88)  a  rent  charge  on  a  house  in 
Broad  Street  or  Via  Regia  which  abutted  to  the  west  on  the  gardens  of  the 
Prior  and  Convent2. 

This  Salomon,  as  his  kinsmen  of  the  Goldsmith's  clan  before  him,  was 
much  mixed  up  with  another  family  of  good  position  who  also  had  the 


1  Sciant  presentes  et  futuri  quod  Ego  Salomon  Alius  Alani  Aurifabri  de  Ely  concessi 
dedi  et  hac  mea  carta  confirmavi  Andree  filio  Nicolai  de  Ely — totum  illud  messuagium 
meum  cum  crofto  adjacente— jacens  juxta  vinetum  Episcopi  quod  fait  aliquando  Johannis 
Filii  Pagani — excepta  quadam  parte  illius  messuagii  quain  vendidi  Hugoni,  ad  portam." 

Carta  penes  D.  &  C. 

2  Sciant  presentes  et  futuri  quod  nos  Salomon  Aurifaber  de  Ely  dedi  concessi  et 
quietum  clamavi  pro  salute  anime  mee  et  antecessorum  meorum  Deo  et  See.  Etheldrede 
Priori  et  Conventui  Eliensi  in  puram  et  perpetuam  elemosinam  totum  jus  et  clamum 
quod  habui  etc. ;  quod  quidem  messuagium  jacet  inter  messuagium  Prioris  ex  una  parte, 
et  messuagium  Joh.  Maunsel  ex  altera,  et  habuttat  unum  caput  super  Gardinum  Prioris 
et  Conventus  versus  occidentem,  et  aliud  caput  super  viam  regiam  versus  orientem. 
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perplexing  custom  of  using  the  same  name  over  and  over  again  in  their 
generations.  The  first  of  the  race  known  to  us  was  Elye  Clericus,  or 
Elye  Frere.  Elye  begat  Nicholas,  and  Nicholas  begat  Andrew,  and 
Andrew  begat  Nicholas,  and  so  on.  The  deeds  of  conveyance  of  lands 
and  tenements  of  this  family  are  numerous  in  the  city  of  Ely,  and  at  the 
last  they  become  possessors  of  the  Bray  estate  (which  Prior  Fressingfeld 
eventually  secured  for  the  Priory)  by  the  marriage  of  an  Andrew  of  Ely 
with  Agnes  Bray  the  heiress1.  The  chief  house  of  the  Bray  property  is 
now  marked  by  the  juncture  of  Bray  Lane  with  the  Market  Place,  and  is 
described  in  one  of  her  deeds  as  having  great  gates  which  open  towards  the 
gates  of  the  monks.  The  deed  is  attested  by  Salomon  Aurifaber,  perhaps 
one  of  the  latest  acts  of  his  life. 

Concerning  this  family  of  the  Brays  we  may  note  further,  for  the 
elucidation  of  a  special  entry  which  occurs  every  year  at  the  beginning  of 
the  annual  Compotus  of  Alan  of  Walsingham,  that  a  daughter  of  Andrew 
and  of  Agnes  Bray,  who  is  known  as  Joanna  Bray,  was  of  some  service  to 
the  Convent  in  lending  money  for  their  necessities2.  In  13 13  they 
acknowledge  a  debt  to  Joanna  of  100  shillings  yearly  for  her  life  payable 
out  of  the  Prior's  Chamber ;  and  they  lease  to  her  for  her  life  a  messuage 
in  Ely  to  be  kept  in  repair  by  the  Sacrist  of  Ely. 

It  is  this  house  and  some  expenditure  on  it  which  appears  amongst  the 
regular  expenses  of  the  Sacrist  year  after  year,  from  which  we  may  conclude 
that  Joanna  was  well  known  to  Alan. 

In  the  same  year,  the  Prior  acknowledges3  by  his  bond  a  debt  to  Joanna 
Bray  of  ^40  payable  by  instalments — and  for  the  capital  sum  they  bind 
all  their  goods  movable  and  immovable — and,  also,  in  the  same  year,  the 
Prior  and  Convent  grant  to  Simon  of  Scepeye,  son  of  Agnes  le  Brai  of 
Ely  (perhaps  by  a  former  husband),  yearly  a  robe  of  the  same  kind  as  the 
Prior's  squires  have  (de  secta  armigerorum  dicti  Prioris)  with  permission  to 
eat  in  hall  with  the  said  squires4. 

The  year  131 3  seems  indeed  to  have  been  a  year  of  difficulty  in  the 
finances  of  the  Convent,  and  the  following  "  Memoranda  of  liabilities  " 
will  suggest  that  if  the  monks  were  occasionally  somewhat  reckless  in  their 
expenditure,  their  facilities  for  borrowing,  not  only  from  Italian  merchants 
but  from  their  own  friends  and  neighbours,  might  naturally  have  negatived 
or  lessened  those  nervous  sensations  which  nowadays  restrict  Deans  and 
Canons  in  the  narrow  way  of  safety. 


1  Sciant  presentes  et  futuri  quod  Ego  Agnes  le  Bray  relicta  quondam  Andree  de  Ely 
in  pura  et  legitima  viduitate  mea.     See  Appendix  B.  page  145. 

2  Hist.  MSS.  Commiss.  Report  VI.,  App.  p.  292. 

3  Ibid.  4  Ibid. 
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'The  Liabilities.' — To  Sir  R.  de  Walevile  220     o     o 

to  Dom.  R.  son  of  Walton  55     o     o 

to  Simon  de  Scepeye 

and  Alex,  de  Riptone  20     o     o 

to  the  Brethren  of 

St  Augustine  66     8 

to  Nicholas  Pisayne  16     o 

to  Isabel  de  Scepeye  10  16     8 

to  Joan  le  Bray  40     o     o 

Summa     ^350  or  525  marks. 
Equivalent  to  about  ^7000  of  the  money  of  to-day. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  13th  century  two  more  Goldsmiths  appear  in 
the  Ely  deeds,  who  although  we  cannot  find  a  place  for  them  in  the  family 
tree,  not  being  mentioned  in  any  relationship  of  son  or  father,  clearly  were 
of  the  same  kith  and  kin. 

Elyas1  granted  to  the  Prior  and  Convent  his  rights  in  a  tenement 
consisting  apparently  of  a  rent  charge  of  three  shillings,  one  of  the 
witnesses  being  Salomon  the  son  of  Alan  the  Goldsmith. 

Jordan  the  Goldsmith  (No.  2)  is  witness  to  a  deed  by  a  man  who 
was  probably  of  an  Ely  family  and  who  certainly  possessed  property  in 
the  city. 

This  was  Ralph,  or  Radulphus,  who  describes  himself  as  Archdeacon 
of  Middlesex2  and  who  grants  to  one  Henry  the  son  of  Richard,  whom  he 
speaks  of  as  his  servant,  a  capital  part  of  a  house  in  Ely  which  he  had 
bought  from  M.  the  daughter  of  Elye,  and  he  appears  in  another  deed  as 
witness  of  a  conveyance  of  another  piece  of  land. 

Tracing  Radulphus  onward,  we  find  that  in  October  1294  he  was 
elected  Dean  of  St  Paul's  and  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  London  in  1306. 
Archdeacon  Ralph's  deed  was  witnessed  by  another  Archdeacon  of  the 
same  diocese,  perhaps  a  friend  visiting  Ely  at  the  same  time,  who  was 
eventually  no  less  distinguished ;  for  Richard  of  Newport,  Archdeacon  of 
Colchester,  was  made  Archdeacon  of  Middlesex  in  1304,  Dean  of  St  Paul's 
in  1 3 14,  and  Bishop  of  London,  and  dying  in  August  13 18  was  buried  in 
St  Paul's. 


1  Bishops'  Registers,  Liber  M,  fol.  483. 

2  Omnibus  ad  quos  presens  scriptum  pervenerit  Radulphus  Archidiaconus  Middle- 
sexie,  Salutem.  Sciatis  me  dedisse  concessisse  et  presenti  carta  mea  confirmasse  Henrico 
filio  Ricardi  servienti  meo — pro  homagio  et  seruicio  suo  et  pro  viginti  solidis  quos  mihi 
dedit  in  gersuma  capitalem  partem  messuagii  in  Ely,  quam  emi  de  M.  filia  Elye 
Ele.     Hiis  testibus  Ricardo  Archidiacono  Colcestre. — Iordano  Aurifabro  et  aliis. 

Seal  of  Archdeacon  Ralph.     Carta  penes  D.  &  C,  Cista  vi.  i. 
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And  if  we  remember  that  about  this  period  the  three  sons  of  Salomon 
the  Goldsmith  the  son  of  Alan  were  raised  to  positions  of  high  distinction 
in  the  Church,  we  may  conclude  that  there  was  no  stagnation  in  the  society 
of  Ely  in  those  days,  but  that  stirrings  of  ambition  for  advancement  in  the 
only  line  of  life  then  opened  to  the  sons  of  the  middle  classes,  were  felt  by 
both  fathers  and  sons. 

And  yet  another  Ely  youth  is  to  be  reckoned  among  the  winners  of 
ecclesiastical  honours.  He  belonged  to  a  very  old  and  honourable  family 
of  the  city  and  neighbourhood  named  Pagan.  William  Pagan  fared  north- 
ward, and  returning  home  as  Archdeacon  of  Cleveland1  signed  a  deed 
disposing  of  property  in  Ely  :  while  another  charter  is  signed,  to  confirm  it, 
by  a  Pagan  who  declared  that  Wm  Archdeacon  of  Cleveland  was  his 
brother2. 

It  is  time,  however,  that  we  should  set  out  more  particularly  the 
evidences  we  possess  of  the  advancement  of  the  three  sons  of  Salomon 
the  Goldsmith  the  son  of  Alan. 

Salomon  himself  was  a  man  of  wealth,  possessing  property  in  Meldreth, 
Uullingham  and  other  places.  In  Dullingham  he  was  with  his  wife  Alicia 
party  to  a  suit  with  one  of  the  great  family  of  the  Scales,  and  he  possessed 
two  houses  in  the  '  forum '  or  market  place  of  Ely,  the  one  on  the  north 
side  the  other  on  the  west. 

His  eldest  son  Salomon  is  mentioned  as  Prior  of  Ely  in  the  year  1291, 
and  he  is  known  indifferently  as  John  Salmon  and  John  Salemon.  An  old 
chronicler  thus  speaks  of  him:  "John  Saleman  Episcopus  cognomen  a 
patre  duxit ;  patre  enim  Salomone,  matre  Alicia  natus  est3." 

On  the  death  of  Bishop  de  Luda  in  1298  he  was  elected  by  the  monks 
of  Ely  to  be  their  Bishop.  Their  choice  however  was  annulled  by  Pope 
Boniface  the  VHIth,  who  promoted  him  to  the  Bishopric  of  Norwich,  to 
which  see  he  was  consecrated  on  Nov.    15,   12994.     He  was  appointed 


1  Carta  Willielmi  Archidiaconi  Clyveland — "  dedi  concessi,"  etc.  Rico  Muschet 
nepoti  meo  messuagium  et  croftum  in  villa  de  Ely  in  "  Potters  Lane." 

E  libro  Elimosinarii,  p.  66. 

2  "  Scriptum  Pagani  de  Ely."... 

"  Noveritis   me    inspexisse    cartam    dilecti    Fratris    mei    Willi.    Archidiaconi 

Clyveland."  Penes  D.  &  C,  Cista,  vi.  i. 

3  Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra,  i.  802. 

4  In  a  list  of  the  copes  which  were  according  to  custom  offered  to  Canterbury  by  the 
Suffragan  Bishops  of  the  province,  as  the  copes  in  which  they  had  been  consecrated, 
our  Bishop  of  Norwich  is  called  John  of  Ely.  ' '  Capa  Johannis  de  Ely  Norwycensis 
Episcopi  de  viridi  panno  brudato." 

Inventories  of  Christ  Church  Canterbury  by  J.  Wickham  Legg  and  W.  II.  St  John 
Hope.     Constable,  1902. 
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Chancellor  in  1320,  and  died  at  Folkestone  in  1325  on  his  return  from  an 
embassy  to  the  Court  of  the  French  King  Charles  'le  Bel1.' 

Bishop  Salmon  was  one  of  the  earliest  subscribers  to  the  rebuilding  of 
the  central  Tower  of  the  Monastic  Church  of  Ely  over  which  he  had  so 
long  presided,  and  his  gift  of  20  marks  appears  in  Alan's  Sacrist  Roll  of 
1324,  as  ^13.  6s.  Bd. 

The  second  son  of  Salomon  the  Aurifaber,  named  Alan,  was  collated  to 
the  Archdeaconry  of  Sudbury  on  April  1,  13082. 

The  third  son  of  Salomon,  Simon,  became  Archdeacon  of  Suffolk  three 
years  later,  in  131 1,  and  dying  in  1324,  was  succeeded  in  that  office  by  his 
brother  Alan,  who  apparently  died  in  the  same  year3. 

This  Simon  seems  to  have  possessed  property  in  Stetchworth  in- 
dependently of  his  father,  for  in  1293-94  he  granted  to  his  brother  John 
then  Prior  of  Ely  and  to  the  Convent  a  lease  of  lands  for  40  years,  and 
some  time  later  made  over  to  them  the  property  "  in  puram  et  perpetuam 
Elemosinam4." 

Simon  also  before  his  promotion  to  the  Archdeaconry  purchased  from 
a  certain  John  Russell  a  house  with  lands  on  the  north  side  of  the  market 
place  next  to  the  Bishop's  vineyard5.  He  is  in  the  deed  described  as 
Dominus  Simon  son  of  the  former  Goldsmith.  When  he  sold  it  later  (a.d. 
1320)  he  is  spoken  of  as  Simon  de  Ely,  "  Archidiaconus  SuffolchieV 

Alan,  Archdeacon  of  Sudbury,  possessed  a  messuage  in  the  Broad  Street, 
on  the  east  side,  not  far  from  the  corner  of  'Fore  Hill';  probably  one  of 
considerable  extent,  as  it  surrounded  a  tenement  purchased  by  Bishop 
Hotham  on  three  sides7. 


1  Cf.  Le  Neve's  Fasti  Eccl.  Ang.,  Vol.  ii.,  Ed.  1854,  page  462. 

2  Ibid,  pages  490  and  487. 

3  Ibid,  page  487. 

4  Carta  Symonis  filii  Salamonis  Aurifabri  de  [firma  terrae  in  Stenchworth  Dno. 
Iohanni  Priori  Eliensi  fratri  suo  et  ejusdem  loci  Conventui  habend.  et  tenend.  dictam 
terram...  a  festo  Nativitatis  Domini  anno  Regni  Regis  Edwardi  filii  Regis  Henrici  220 
usque  ad  terminum  40  annorum. 

Carta  Simonis  filii  Salomonis  Aurifabri  de  concessione  dicte  terre  in  puram  et 
perpetuam  elemosinam  Dno.  Iohanni  Priori  Eliensi  fratri  suo  et  Conventui — undated. 

These  two  charters  are  quoted  by  Bentham  (page  219)  as  penes  D.  &  C.  Ely:  but 
have  disappeared. 

5  Sciant  presentes  et  futuri  quod  nos  Johannes  Russel  de  Ely  et  Margareta  uxor 

mea dedimus  etc Domino   Simoni  filio  quondam  Salomonis  aurifabri  de  Ely... 

unum  messuagium...in  Villa  de  Ely  juxta  vinetum  Domini  Episcopi,  etc.— dated  1307. 

Penes  D.  &  C,  Cista  VI.  i. 

6  Sciant  presentes  et  futuri  quod  Nos  Simon  de  Ely  Archidiaconus  Suffolchie... 
dedimus... Dno.  W.  de  Ely. ..pro  quodam  summa  pecunie,  quoddam  mesuagium  jacens  in 
Villa  de  Ely  juxta  vinetum  Domini  Episcopi,  etc. — dated  1320. 

Penes  D.  &  C,  Cista  vi.  i. 

7  Sciant   presentes  et   futuri   quod   Ego   Robertus   etc. ..dedi... Domino   Iohanni  de 
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This  Salomon  the  Goldsmith  was  both  the  son  of  an  Alan  the 
Goldsmith,  and  had  for  a  brother  another  Alan  also  called  the  Goldsmith. 
Frequently  we  have  among  the  witnesses  of  a  deed,  "  Salomone  aurifabro 
et  Alano  fratre  suo."  And  it  is  concerning  this  Alan  that  the  editor  of 
these  notes  ventures  to  suggest  that  he  may  have  been  the  grandfather 
of  Alan  the  Sacrist  and  Prior,  by  his  daughter,  Agnes,  married  to  Adam  of 
Walsingham1. 

We  are  aware  from  Alan  the  Prior's  latest  deed  (1363),  which  was  much 
concerned  with  the  affairs  of  the  Goldsmith's  office,  that  his  own  father's 
name  was  Adam  and  his  mother's  Agnes2;  and  it  is  by  no  means  impossible 
that  Adam  of  Walsingham  may  have  been  a  native  of  the  township  of 
Walsingham  in  Norfolk,  and  having  settled  in  Ely  may  have  married 
the  Goldsmith's  daughter ;  and  that  his  son,  working  in  his  youth  at  the 
Goldsmith's  craft,  may  have  afterwards  entered  as  a  monk  in  the  Monastery 
of  his  native  town,  retaining  his  father's  surname3. 

Hotham  Episcopo  Elyensi  quoddam  tenementum  in  villa  de  Ely  in  vico  qui  vocatur 
Brodelane... inter  tenementum  quod  quondam  fuit  Alani  de  Ely,  Archidiaconi  Sudburi- 
ensis  ex  partibus  boreali,  australi  et  orientali — dated  1332.  Penes  D.  &  C. 

1  Ventum  est  igitur  in  ecclesiam  ;  et  feretrum  solutum  et  apertum  est  per  quendam 
monachum  ' '  Alanum  de  Walsingham  "  dictum,  qui  postea,  proficientibus  meritis,  Prior 
factus  est  illius  ecclesie;  qui  et  ipse  peritus  erat  in  opere  aurifabrili,  et  ideo  ad  solvendum 
feretrum  tunc  vocatus. 

Thomae  Walsingham  Historia  Anglicana  (Rolls  Series)  i.  138. 

2  In  arranging  for  his  anniversary,  Alan  of  Walsingham  uses  these  words  :  "  Idem 
vero  Elemosinarius  solvet  annuatim  pro  anniversario  dicti  domini  Alani  et  Domini 
Johannis  de  Crauden  nuper  Prioris  ac  Ade  et  Agnetis  Patris  et  Matris  predicti  domini 
Alani..."  Penes  D.  &  C. — given  at  full  length  at  the  close  of  this  Appendix. 

3  The  following  Genealogical  tree  is  here  inserted  to  elucidate  the  text.  It  is 
generally  based  on  documentary  evidence,  with  the  exception  of  the  connection  between 
Adam  of  Walsingham's  wife  and  the  brother  of  Salomon  the  3rd. 

Salomon  is  mentioned  as  an  Aurifaber  by  the  historian  of  St  Albans  before  1 146. 
Salomon  (n  16 — 1177) 

1 ' n 

Jordan  Stephen 

married  Matilda 

Salomon  the  Goldsmith 

I 
Alan  the  Goldsmith 

r J -1 

Salomon  died  1298  Alan 

(?)  daughter  Agnes 

(?)  married  Adam  of 

Walsingham 
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Salomon  Alan  Simon  Alan 

monk  of  Ely  Archd.  of  Sudbury     Archd.  of  Suffolk 
Prior  of  Ely  1 29 1  1308  1311 

Bp  of  Norwich  1299  Collated  to  Archd.  died  1324 

Chancellor  of  of  Suffolk  1324  to 

England  1320  succeed  his  brother 
died  1325 
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These  suggestions  fit  in  well  with  the  record  of  Th.  Walsingham 
the  monk  and  historian  of  St  Albans,  who  represented  Alan  of 
Walsingham  as  a  young  monk  in  13 14  "skilled  in  goldsmith's  work" — 
giving  his  name  as  "  Alanum  de  Walsingham  dictum,"  perhaps  to  signify 
that  the  similarity  of  name  indicated  not  kinship  with  the  chronicler 
himself. 

If  Alan  the  Ely  Sacrist  and  Prior  were  indeed  grandson  of  Alan  the 
Goldsmith,  he  would  have  been  grand-nephew  of  Salomon  the  Goldsmith, 
and  nephew  of  three  distinguished  ecclesiastics  one  of  whom  had  for 
seven  years,  from  1291  to  1298,  held  the  office  of  Prior  in  the  Monastic 
Church  of  Ely.  Through  this  relationship  there  would  be  a  natural  bond 
drawing  a  young  man  of  exceptional  abilities,  and,  we  may  think,  of  a 
religious  disposition,  to  quit  the  trade  of  his  clan  to  enter  into  Holy  Orders 
in  the  Church  to  which  his  whole  family  was  devotedly  attached. 

Concurrently  with  the  probabilities  so  far  indicated  of  kinship  between 
Alan  of  Walsingham  and  the  hereditary  Goldsmiths  of  Ely,  we  may  notice 
some  curious  marks  of  our  Sacrist's  interest  in  all  that  concerned  the  office 
which  the  family  held  in  the  Monastic  Church,  as  visible  in  his  actions  and 
as  recorded  in  his  own  words. 

1  st.  In  his  rebuilding  of  the  Sacristy,  we  find  both  in  his  Compotus 
for  the  year,  and  in  other  monastic  documents,  very  special  stress  laid  on 
the  provision  which  he  made  for  a  workshop  for  the  Goldsmith,  designing 
to  that  end  a  tower  at  the  corner  in  Stepil  Row. 

2nd.  His  purchase  of  the  estate  of  Brame,  at  a  time  when  the  funds  at 
his  disposal  fell  far  short  of  the  yearly  expense  demanded  by  the  restoration 
of  the  Tower  of  the  Church,  is  inconceivably  reckless  unless  we  regard  it  in 
the  light  of  the  papers  relating  to  the  Goldsmith's  office,  which  tell  us  that 
half  the  Goldsmith's  salary  was  charged  on  that  estate,  and  had  to  be 
looked  for  every  year  from  the  hand  of  the  successive  owners  of  it.  Under 
this  aspect  the  transaction  of  the  purchase  of  the  property  by  the  Monastery 
may  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  consideration  for  the  Goldsmiths. 

3rd.  A  very  considerable  portion  of  a  lengthy  document  which  Prior 
Alan  drew  up  and  sealed  in  1362,  not  long  before  his  death,  is  concerned 
with  the  Goldsmith's  office,  securing  to  it  anew  the  rent  charge  on  Brame 
and  defining  the  duties  which  the  successive  Goldsmiths  were  to  perform 
to  the  Church.  Nowhere  else  have  we  so  clear  a  statement  of  the  services 
which  were  to  qualify  the  members  of  the  family  as  office  holders. 

Alan's  words  show  a  complete  mastery  of  the  subject.  The  Goldsmith's 
salary,  he  declared,  was  settled  "ab  antiquo  pro  arte  et  labore  suo  in  vasis 
argenteis  et  aureis,  reliquiis  et  aliis  Ecclesie  jocalibus,  cum  opus  fuerit, 
reparandis,  faciendis  et  emendandis  ad  Feretra  in  Vestiario  et  Refectorio 
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Ecclesie  supra  dicte,  sicut  solebat  Aurifaber  ex  antiqua  Ecclesie  consue- 
tudine  vasa  hujusmodi  reliquias  et  jocalia  reparare  facere  vel  emendare." 

To  what  part  or  section  of  the  family  the  service  in  the  Monastery 
had  descended  in  1362  when  this  deed  was  executed  we  know  not. 

In  the  entries  of  payments  to  the  Goldsmiths  in  the  annual  Compotus 
of  the  Sacrists  the  name  of  the  man  is  hardly  ever  given ;  only  once 
through  the  Rolls  before  us  is  a  name  mentioned,  Roger  appearing  as 
Goldsmith  in  Roll  No.  xiii.  page  166. 

From  the  same  Brame  property  Alan  establishes  a  yearly  pittance 
"pro  anniversario  dicti  Domini  Alani  et  Domini  Johannis  de  Craudene 
nuper  Prions,  ac  Ade  et  Agnetis  patris  et  matris  predicti  Domini  Alani." 

From  this  we  may  conclude  that  his  father  Adam  was  not  alive  in  1363, 
but  there  is  a  curious  entry  in  the  Roll  of  a  Custos  Capelle  Beate  Marie  of 
the  years  1357-8-9  in  which  the  name  of  Adam  of  Walsingham  occurs 
in  conjunction  with  that  of  Robert  of  Sutton  the  Sacrist,  Prior  Alan's  great 
ally  whose  seal  was  affixed  to  Alan's  latest  document1. 

The  entry  records  a  sale  of  jewels,  rings,  vestments  and  other  things, 
with  the  items  sold,  their  price  and  the  names  of  the  purchasers.  Among 
the  entries  there  occurs  "  de  iij  peciis  argenteis  venditis  fratri  R.  de  Sutton 
et  Ade  de  Walsingham — vj  sol.  viij  den." 

The  document  to  which  reference  has  been  made  as  having  been 
sealed  by  Alan  of  Walsingham,  in  February  1362,  is  here  printed  in  full. 
It  is  of  parchment  21  inches  wide  and  12  long. 

The  preamble  of  it  is  characteristic  of  the  ecclesiastical  style  of  the  day. 
It  philosophises  on  the  tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  let  slip  from  the 
memory  passing  events,  which  would  altogether  disappear,  had  not  the 
Divine  pity  provided  a  remedy  by  the  use  of  letters  through  which  things 
of  ancient  date  might  be  preserved  lifelike  to  readers.  To  this  end  a 
certain  composition  or  ordination  is  to  be  preserved,  in  the  form  of  an 
agreement  between  Alan  of  Walsingham  Prior  of  Ely  and  the  Chapter,  and 
Robert  of  Sutton,  Sacrist  of  the  Church. 

In  the  main  this  "  Ordinatio "  is  concerned  with  the  income  arising 
from  the  lands  of  the  estate  of  Brame,  the  purchase  of  which  had  been 
entered  in  the  accounts  of  the  Sacristy  when  Alan  of  Walsingham  himself 
was  Sacrist. 

The  estate,  which  was  the  result  of  several  transactions,  amounted  to 
nearly  200  acres  of  land  with  houses,  tenements,  stalls,  fisheries  and  rents 


1  In  a  deed  dated  1358  in  which  Wm  of  Wysebech  and  R.  de  Barynton  provide  a 
landed  endowment  for  the  newly  built  Lady  Chapel,  Adam  de  Walsingham  is  one  of 
the  attesting  witnesses. 
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payable  from  lands.  These  were  obtained  the  Prior  declares  "  cum  magno 
labore  suo,  et  industria,  ac  sumptibus  etiam  permaximis,"  and  the  statement 
seems  borne  out  by  a  series  of  31  parchments  preserved  in  our  Muniment 
Room  all  relating  to  the  acquisition  of  the  various  parts  of  this  property1. 

It  is  touching  the  income  derived  from  this  Brame  estate,  that  this 
lengthy  deed  is  principally  concerned.  The  matter  had  been  frequently 
and  diligently  discussed  "cum  deliberatione  matura  per  dies  et  annos 
continuata." 

The  first  clause  of  their  final  decision  requires  that  all  these  lands  and 
tenements  shall  henceforth  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Elemosinarius  for  the 
time  being. 

The  second,  that  out  of  this  income  every  year  shall  be  formed  an 
"  Anniversary "  for  Prior  Alan,  Prior  Crauden,  and  for  Adam  and  Agnes 
the  father  and  mother  of  the  said  Alan — at  the  cost  of  66  shillings  and 
8  silver  pennies,  40  shillings  of  which  shall  go  to  the  poor — and  the  rest 
to  provide  a  suitable  pittance  for  the  Convent  on  the  above  named 
anniversary  day. 

The  third  clause  provides  for  the  payment  of  the  allowance  due  to  the 
hereditary  office  of  Aurifaber  or  Goldsmith,  arising  from  the  Brame  lands, 
of  2  marks  of  silver  or  26  shillings  and  8  pence,  which  being  added  to  an 
annual  charge  due  from  the  Sacrist  to  the  Goldsmith  of  40  shillings  or 
3  marks,  make  up  the  hereditary  income  of  that  office  to  5  marks. 

The  fourth  clause  secures  to  the  whole  Convent  a  day  of  "  Recreation  " 
and  assigns  out  of  the  Brame  income  the  expenses  thereof,  while  it  enjoins 
on  every  one  of  the  brethren  partaking  of  the  Recreation,  that  at  the  end 
of  dinner  and  supper  they  should  say  by  way  of  grace  "  May  the  soul  of 
the  Lord  Prior  Alan,  and  the  souls  of  all  faithful  departed,  by  the  pity  of 
God  rest  in  peace.     Amen." 

And  lastly,  whatever  remains  after  these  expenses  and  after  due  care 
of  the  property,  is  to  be  divided  amongst  all  the  brethren  with  due 
consideration  of  the  needs  of  each. 

So  far  with  regard  to  the  Brame  estate  and  the  assignment  of  its  annual 
income. 

The  later  part  of  the  Ordinatio  refers  to  Prior  Crauden,  and  another 

l  In  the  entry  in  Roll  vi.  which  gives  the  particulars  of  the  purchase  of  Brame, 
concerning  the  lands  and  tenements  of  John  Baas,  the  words  are  added  "  per  dominum 
Nicholaum  de  Glyntone  clericum." 

This  is  explained  by  a  parchment  in  the  Muniment  Room  No.  162,  in  which  Nicholas 
de  Glyntone  de  Ely,  "ob  affectionem  quam  erga  Deum  gloriosam  Virginem  Etheldre- 
dam  et  fratrem  Alanum  de  Walsingham  monachum  et  Sacristam  habeat,"  gave  to  the 
augmentation  of  the  Sacristy  all  the  lands  which  he  had  from  John  de  Baas — the 
particulars  of  the  estate  being  given. 


property  which  had  been  acquired  by  his  exertions,  namely,  the  appropriate 
income  of  the  Church  of  Sudburne  on  the  east  coast  of  Suffolk1,  with  the 
Chapelry  of  Orford. 

This  income,  Prior  Alan  had  led  the  Chapter  to  consider,  might  fairly 
be  used  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  day  of  anniversary  so  far  as  Prior 
Crauden's  name  was  associated  with  it,  deducting  the  sum  of  3^.  A,d.  in 
compliance  with  the  constitutions  of  Pope  Benedict  XII,  "pro  scolaribus  ad 
studium  generale  mittendis." 

And  once  again  at  the  close  of  this  document,  a  provision  is  made  for 
the  Sacrist,  and  to  his  office  any  possible  saving  is  to  be  given  which  may 
accrue  from  a  remission  of  certain  tithe  payments  made  "in  favorem 
Religiosorum." 

This  lengthy  document,  as  we  have  said,  bears  the  date  February  1362, 
but  as  it  is  evident  that  the  dating  here  used  is  of  the  old  style  in  which 
the  year  ended  on  March  25th,  in  transferring  it  into  the  more  modern 
style,  the  year  will  be  actually  February  1363. 

The  "Obit"  which  Alan  arranged  for  in  this  deed  for  his  own  com- 
memoration appears  to  have  been  kept  by  the  Convent  in  later  years  on 
the  Ides  of  May.  This  we  learn  from  an  entry  in  a  book  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum  with  this  title  :  "  The  anniversaries  to  be  observed  through 
the  year  at  their  times2."  In  this  list  we  read  :  "The  Obit  of  Lord  Alan  of 
Walsingham  and  of  Lord  John  Craudene  Prior  in  albs  a  greater  festival 
on  the  Ides  of  May  and  they  have  one  day." 

And  as  we  are  aware3  that  Prior  Crauden  died  on  the  25th  day  of 
September  we  may  presume  that  the  Ides  was  the  anniversary  of  Alan's 
own  death;  but  whether  Alan  died  in  the  May  of  1363  (new  style)  or 
1364  we  have  no  information.  Search  has  been  made  in  the  various  docu- 
ments in  the  Rolls  Office  without  any  clue  being  found  to  the  enrolment 
of  the  usual  notification  forwarded  to  the  King's  courts  on  the  death  of  a 
Prior.  Entries  concerning  Prior  Crauden's  death  have  been  discovered 
but  no  trace  of  his  successor's. 

1  The  Church  of  Sudburne  came  into  the  possession  of  Ely  in  very  early  days  if  the 
story  in  the  Liber  Eliensis  is  to  be  trusted.  King  Edgar  gave  the  Manor  of  Suthburne  to 
Ethelwold,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  on  the  understanding  that  he  should  translate  the  Rule 
of  St  Benedict  from  the  Latin  into  the  English;  this  he  did  ("  eo  pacto  ut  ille  regulam 
Sci.  Benedicti  in  Anglicum  idioma  de  Latino  transferret ;  qui  sic  fecit ").  Ethelwold 
gave  it  to  the  Church  of  St  Etheldreda.  Liber  Eliensis. 

2  Ista  sunt  anniversaria  per  anni  circulum  suis  temporibus  observanda. 

Obitus  Domini  Alani  de  Walsingham  et  Domini  Iohannis  Craudene  Prions  in  albis 
maius  Idibus  Mai  et  habent  i.  diem. 

British  Museum — Additional  33,181,  folio  12. 

3  Nos  quasi  desolatos  relinquens,  viam  universae  carnis  est  ingressus  Septimo  Kalend. 
Octobris,  a.d.  1341. 
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William  Hathfield,  Alan's  immediate  successor  as  Prior,  had  a  very 
brief  official  career,  and  John  Buckden's  name  appears  as  Prior  in  1366. 

Although  at  the  close  of  Alan's  "compositio,"  of  the  three  seals  origi- 
nally attached,  not  one  is  now  on  the  document,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  a  seal  of  Alan  the  Prior  which  is  now  in  the  custody  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  is  the  one  which  was  broken  off  this  deed. 

The  seal  itself  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion ;  it  carries  on  either 
side  of  a  figure  of  St  Etheldreda,  a  shield  bearing  the  arms  of  the  see  of 
Ely,  and  a  shield  with  the  arms  of  the  Montagu  family1. 

From  this  it  has  been  suggested  that  Alan  himself  claimed  to  belong  to 
that  noble  house.  The  learned  in  heraldry,  however,  are  of  opinion  that, 
as  the  Episcopal  arms  on  the  one  shield  cannot  assert  that  Alan  was 
Bishop  of  Ely,  so  the  Montagu  arms  on  the  other  cannot  prove  him  to 
have  been  of  the  Montagu  family.  The  Montagu  shield  being  in  pretence 
may  be  taken  merely  to  represent  the  fact  that  Simon  de  Montacute 
had  taken  part  in  the  promotion  of  Alan  to  his  position  as  Prior,  and 
that  Alan  used  it  as  an  act  of  courtesy  and  affection  towards  his  Bishop. 
Simon  de  Montacute  was  by  birth  and  position  a  great  man,  and  may 
very  naturally  have  assumed  the  character  of  friendly  patron  to  the  man 
whom  he  had  helped  to  raise  from  the  Sacristy  to  the  Priory,  and  with 
special  reason  if  Alan  of  Walsingham  was  a  native  of  Ely  and  connected 
with  a  family  of  workmen  in  the  city. 

A  curious  phrase  in  the  History  of  Ely  tells  us  that  on  the  day  in  which 
the  Bishop  installed  Alan  as  Prior,  when  he  went  home  he  carried  Alan 
also  with  him  that  they  might  dine  together  at  Downham ;  perhaps  the 
commencement  of  a  lasting  friendship  between  Bishop  and  Prior2. 

Here  follows  a  copy  of  the  deed  referred  to  above,  the  Ordinacio,  which  was 
signed  by  Alan  himself  and  Robert  of  Sutton,  the  Sacrist. 

In  Dei  nomine  Amen.  Quia  inter  vires  anime  rationalis  memoritina  noscitur  esse 
labilis  et  imperfectionis  humane  nubilo  caligata  novercante  semper  oblivione  inimica 
memorie  qua  fluxu  temporis  pereunte  deperissent  pariter  universa  retroacta  et  effugissent 
a  mortalium  noticia  nisi  miseracio  diuina  prouidisset  remedium  usu  literarum  per  quas 
rerum  gestarum  antiquitas  emortua  frequenti  repeticione  representetur  legentibus  quasi 
rediviua. 

Idcirco  presens  scriptum  indentatum  peroratur  ut  universi  quorum  interest  per 
hoc  perpetualiter  edocti  memoriter  teneant  per  temporum  curricula  futurorum  quamdam 
composicionem  seu  ordinacionem  inter  religiosos  viros  dominum  Alanum  de  Walsingham 
Priorem  Ecclesie  Cathedralis  Eliensis  et  capitulum  dicte  Ecclesie  ac  fratrem  Robertum 
de  Suttone  tunc  Sacristam  ejusdem  Ecclesie  pro  communi  utilitate  Ecclesie  sue  omni- 
umque  et  singulorum  fratrum  ejusdem  Ecclesie  unanimi  consensu  et  voluntate  communi 


1  The  same  shields  are  on  the  West  front  of  the  Lady  Chapel. 

2  "  Hoc  eodem  die  ut  starent  simul  in  mensa  apud  Downham,  rediens  pariter  ilium 
secum  adduxit."  Lambeth  MS.  448. 
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omnium  et  singulorum  factas  et  editas  in  perpetuum  duraturas  dignasque  perpetue 
memorie  commendari. 

In  primis  denique  cum  constet  dictum  dominum  Alanum  priorem  cum  magno  labore 
suo  et  industria  ac  sumptibus  etiam  permaximis  aliquo  tempore  perquisisse  de  Rogero  de 
Wygenhale,  Nicholo  de  Walshame  et  Domino  Iohanne  le  Baas  Rectore  Ecclesie  de 
Buketone  tria  messuagia  nunc  redacta  in  unum  apud  Brame,  quater  viginti  et  septem 
acras  tres  rodas  terre  arabilis  in  diversis  peciis,  viginti  septem  acras  terre  falcabilis  cum 
separali  pastura  et  cum  [arundineto]  adjacente  ac  plscaria  vocata  Herewardisbeche 
duodecim  etiam  denaratis  redditus  assise  per  annum  provenientis  de  Tenementis  Henrici 
de  Swafham  in  Ely  et  unam  libram  piperis  de  tenementis  de  Brays  in  Ely  ac  unum 
mesuagium  in  Ely  in  !quo  Willielmus  Meche  manere  solebat,  et  duas  seldas  edificatas 
in  mesuagio  quod  fuit  Domini  Iohannis  le  Baas  in  Ely  cum  uno  gardino  dicto  mesuagio 
adjacente  cum  omnibus  juribus  et  appendiciis  quibuscunque  ad  omnia  et  singula  predicta 
tenementa  quoquo  modo  spectantibus  seu  pertinentibus. 

Perquisivit  etiam  idem  Dominus  Alanus  Prior  de  Simone  de  Suttone  Capellano, 
Ricardo  de  Barentone  Clerico,  Simone  le  Brasour  de  Ely  et  Willielmo  de  Herford 
Capellanis  quedam  tenementa  que  nuper  fuerunt  Domini  Iohannis  Morice  Militis  et 
Margarete  uxoris  sue  videlicet  unum  mesuagium  sexaginta  et  octo  acras  terre  arabilis, 
quindecim  acras  prati  et  dimidiam,  quinque  solidatas  et  octo  denaratas  redditus,  duas 
partes  unius  gurgitis,  ac  medietatem  duorum  mesuagiorum  in  Ely  et  Brame  cum  omni- 
bus suis  juribus  et  pertinenciis  quibuscunque  ad  predicta  tenementa  qualitercunque 
spectantibus. 

Volens  igitur  prefatus  Dominus  Alanus  Prior  omnia  et  singula  predicta  tenementa  in 
Ely  et  Brame  per  eum  ut  premitatur  sic  perquisita  ad  usus  necessarios  totius  sui  conventus 
utiliter  provenire.  Ipse  cum  consensu  communi  et  voluntate  unanimi  omnium  et 
singulorum  fratrum  totius  capituli,  habito  super  premissis  frequenti  tractatu  ac  diligenti 
cum  deliberatione  matura  per  dies  et  annos  continuata  concessit  diffiniuit  statuit  et 
ordinavit. 

Primo  quod  custodia  de  Brame  cum  omnibus  terris  et  tenementis  ejusdem  in  Ely 
simul  et  Brame  ac  omnibus  aliis  pertinenciis  suis  quibuscunque  integre  remaneat  penes 
Elemosinarium,  qui  pro  tempore  fuerit,  officio  Elemosinarie  annexa  et  perpetualiter 
unita.  Idem  vero  Elemosinarius  solvet  annuatim  pro  anniversario  dicti  Domini  Alani  et 
domini  Iohannis  de  Craudene  nuper  Prioris  ac  Ade  et  Agnetis  Patris  et  Matris  predicti 
Domini  Alani  tenendo  et  annis  singulis  faciendo  sexaginta  sex  solidos  et  octo  denarios 
argenti :  Videlicet  quadraginta  solidos  in  usus  pauperum  per  manus  ipsius  Elemosinarii 
fideliter  errogandos  et  viginti  sex  solidos  et  octo  denarios  pro  bona  et  sufficienti  pitancia 
in  die  anniversarii  predicti  per  eundem  Elemosinarium  conventui  exhibenda.  Solvet 
etiam  annuatim  dictus  Elemosinarius  Sacriste  Eliensi  qui  pro  tempore  fuerit  duas  marcas 
argenti  in  partem  solucionis  cujusdam  pensionis  annue  quinque  marcarum  cum  quad- 
raginta solidis  de  sacristaria  Eliensi  accipiendis  Aurifabro  Ecclesie  Eliensis  ab  antiquo 
debitis  pro  arte  et  labore  suo  in  vasis  argenteis  et  aureis  reliquiis  et  aliis  Ecclesie 
jocalibus  cum  opus  fuerit  reparandis,  faciendis  et  emendandis  ad  feretra  in  Vestiario 
et  Refectorio  Ecclesie  Eliensis  supradicte  sicut  solebat  Aurifaber  ex  antiqua  Ecclesie 
consuetudine  vasa  hujusmodi  reliquias  et  jocalia  reparare  facere  vel  emendare.  Inueniet 
insuper  idem  Elemosinarius  ad  assignacionem  Prioris  Supprioris  seu  alterius  presidentis  in 
Prioris  Supprioris  absencia  per  vnum  diem  semel  in  ebdomada  expensas  tamen  moderatas 
pro  recreacione  fratrum  cum  indiguerit.  Et  in  singulis  huiusmodi  recreacionibus  in  fine 
prandii  et  cene  dicant  fratres  cum  graciarum  accione  Anima  domini  Alani  Prioris  et 
anime  omnium  fidelium  defunctorum  per  Dei  misericordiam  in  pace  requiescant,  amen.  Et 
calculabit  dictus  Elemosinarius  annuatim  infra  vnum  mensem  vel  saltern  infra  duos 
menses  proximo  sequentes  post  festum  sancti  Michaelis  Archangeli  de  omnibus  receptis  et 
expensis  de  Brame  simul  cum  expensis  pro  recreacione  fratrum  per  ebdomadas  factis. 
Et  siquid  residuum  fuerit  de  receptis  inter  fratres  singulos  pro  illorum  indigenciis  aliqualiter 
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suplendis  vna  cum  duplicibus  presidencium  et  custodis  de  Brame  equa  distribucione 
diuidatur.  Saluis  semper  et  deductis  necessariis  reprisis  pro  ipsis  rebus  sustentandis  et  in 
statu  bono  vt  in  agricultura  et  stauro  sufficienti  continue  conseruandis  ac  aliis  oneribus 
eisdem  terris  et  tenementis  quoquo  modo  incumbentibus  supportandis.  Verum  quia 
felicis  memorie  dominus  Iohannes  de  Craudene  Prior  nuper  Eliensis  inter  cetera  bona 
que  sui  regiminis  tempore  fecit  Eliensi  ecclesie  vnum  fuit  quod  ad  appropriacionem 
ecclesie  de  Sudbourne  cum  Capella  de  Orford  multum  iuuit  vna  cum  expensis  quas 
dictus  dominus  Alanus  Prior  ad  execucionem  appropriacionis  predicte  contulit  larga 
manu,  quapropter  iustum  esse  videtur  et  consonum  racioni  quod  ad  perpetuam  pro  suis 
beneficiis  vtriusque  memoriam  Alani  videlicet  et  Iohannis  Priorum,  necnon  ad  recom- 
mendacionem  animarum  suarum  habendam  inter  fratres  deuociorem  predictus  dominus 
Alanus  Prior  cum  consensu  communi  tocius  capituli  concessit  similiter  et  diffiniuit,  statuit 
et  ordinauit  quod  de  prouentibus  ecclesie  de  Sudbourne  cum  capella  de  Orford  preter 
pensionem  annuam  pro  scolaribus  ad  studium  generale  mittendis  in  constitucionibus 
Benedicte  Pape  duodecim  taxatam  tres  solidi  et  quatuor  denarii  argenti  vnicuique  fratrum 
cum  duplicibus  presidencium  in  die  anniuersario  predictorum  Alani  et  Iohannis  Priorum 
tento  et  obseruato  graciarum  nomine  annis  singulis  persoluantur.  Et  totum  residuum 
emolumentorum  omnium  de  predictis  ecclesia  et  capella  proueniencium  in  vtilitates 
integre  cedat  Prioratus.  Et  licet  euidenter  appareat  per  quasdam  bullas  summorum 
Pontificum  Priori  et  Conventui  de  Ely  specialiter  concessas  ac  eciam  per  certas  euidencias 
in  iure  communi  in  fauorem  religiosorum  inuentas,  quod  dicti  prior  et  conuentus  ac  alii 
religiosi  sub  regula  canonica  degentes  a  prestacione  decimarum  Noualium  ac  de  incrementis 
animalium  suorum  decimas  dare  minime  teneantur,  nos  tamen  dicti  Prior  et  Conuentus 
pie  consideracionis  affectu  onera  grauia  et  quasi  inportabilia  officio  Sacristarie  nostre 
hiis  diebus  maxime  incumbencia  nolentes  occasione  dicte  perquisicionis  predicto  officio  in 
aliquo  preiudicare  ipsas  decimas  noualium  ac  incrementorum  animalium  ac  eciam  omnium 
et  omnimodarum  aliarum  rerum  ex  antiquo  de  consuetudine  decimabilium  de  dictis 
tenementis  qualitercunque  proueniencium  ad  honorem  Dei  et  ecclesie  nostre  Eliensis  dicto 
officio  Sacristarie  soluendas  concedimus  per  presentes.  In  quorum  omnium  et  singulorum 
testimonium  tria  sigilla  videlicet  commune  Capituli  Eliensis  predicti  ipsius  domini  Alani 
Prioris  et  officii  Sacristarie  predicte  presenti  Indenture  sunt  appensa,  cuius  vna  pars  penes 
Conuentum   in   Cancellaria   sua  et  alia   pars  penes  Sacristam  remanent  ad  perpetuam 

memoriam  et  corroboracionem  premissorum.     Datum  in  capitulo 

...die  mensis  Februarii  Anno  domini  millesimo  CCCmo  sexagesimo  secundo  Et  regni 
regis  Edwardi  tercii  post  conquestum  tricesimo  septimo. 
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The  limitation  to  a  single  Monastery  of  an  enquiry  which  might  claim 
a  wider  generalization,  has  its  advantages  for  our  present  purpose.  It 
saves  us  from  a  hazardous  venture  into  the  limitless  field  of  Monastic 
records ;  and  it  keeps  us  within  the  projected  design  of  an  Introduction 
to  the  Rolls  of  the  Ely  Sacrists. 

Moreover  within  the  range  of  the  historical  documents  which  relate  to 
Ely  there  exists  a  considerable  amount  of  evidence  on  the  subject  which 
has  not  yet  been  brought  to  the  light  of  day,  and  which  may  enable  us  to 
judge  how  far  the  very  learned  and  painstaking  Historian  of  our  Cathedral 
was  justified  in  asserting,  "  that  the  next  four  officers  after  the  Prior  were 
always  appointed  by  the  Bishop  and  removeable  at  his  pleasure" — viz. 
the  Supprior,  the  Sacrist,  the  Cellarer  and  the  Camerarius. 

For  this  statement  Mr  Bentham  gives  no  authority,  either  in  the  text  or 
in  footnote,  and  we  are  left  to  suppose  that  he  found  this  opinion  so 
generally  received  and  expressed  by  earlier  writers  on  Monastic  History, 
that  he  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  substantiate  the  views  by  personal 
investigation1.  It  may  also  be  that  he  had  no  opportunity  at  that  time  of 
consulting  those  documents  which  are  open  to  us  now,  and  which  might 
have  served  to  modify  the  conclusions  which  he  had  formed. 

It  is  under  an  appeal  to  documentary  evidence  that  a  view  is  now 
presented  of  the  relationship  between  the  Bishop  of  Ely  and  the  Prior 
and  Convent  in  the  matter  of  appointing  or  removing  a  Sacrist,  which  had 
evidently  not  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  Bentham;  but  it  must  be 
under  this  guiding  thought,  that  ecclesiastical  customs  which  seem 
securely  fixed  in  one  generation  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  eternally 
permanent.     Grants  of  privilege  or  exemption  may  nullify  rights  justly 

l  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Conventual  and  Cathedral  Church  of  Ely,  page  126. 
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accepted  as  inalienable,  and  claims  of  jurisdiction  acknowledged  in  a 
succession  of  written  proofs  may  be  found  suddenly  nullified  by  a  new 
concession,  on  the  one  side  or  the  other. 

And  it  is  to  a  very  early  act  of  a  renunciation  of  a  right  by  an  Ely 
Bishop  that  we  have  to  go  back  to  establish  the  exemption  of  the  Ely  monks 
from  absolute  control  in  the  matter  of  the  office  of  the  Sacrist. 

This  exemption  and  privilege  comes  to  light  through  a  letter  from 
Thomas  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (written  between  1162  and  n 69), 
addressed  to  Bishop  Nigel  the  2nd  Bishop  of  Ely,  forwarding  a  complaint 
from  the  monks  of  Ely,  that  whereas  the  Bishop  soon  after  his  consecra- 
tion had  conceded  to  the  monks  the  office  of  Sacrist  to  be  disposed  of 
according  to  their  own  free  will,  on  a  late  occasion  he  had  revoked  the 
privilege,  taking  from  the  Chapter  all  right  of  disposing  of  it,  and  had  himself 
made  an  appointment  to  the  office.  The  Archbishop  therefore  charges 
Bishop  Nigel  to  restore  the  privilege  to  the  monks. 

Other  complaints  will  be  found  in  the  original  letter  printed  below1, 
which  are  foreign  to  our  present  purpose. 

From  the  above  short  notice  of  the  Bishop's  grant  of  exemption  and 
his  attempt  to  withdraw  it,  we  have  proof  that  Archbishop  Thomas  not 
only  acknowledged  the  right  of  a  Bishop  to  alienate  from  his  Bishopric 
powers  which  had  been  exercised  by  his  predecessor;  but  also  was  persuaded 
that  the  monks  of  Ely  had  received  a  grant  of  exemption  from  episcopal 
authority  in  the  appointment  of  a  Sacrist. 

Probably  at  the  first  formation  of  the  Ely  Bishopric  and  the  absorption 
of  the  Abbatial  office  into  the  Episcopal,  the  right  to  appoint  the  Sacrist 
had  been  reserved  to  the  Bishop.  And  Nigel  may  have  granted  away  the 
privilege  to  the  Convent  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Ely  in  return  for  the 


1  Letter  of  Thomas  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  Nigel,  Bishop  of  Ely,  about  the 
office  of  Sacrist. 

(MS.  Cotton.  Titus  A.  1,  f.  53.) 

Thomas  Cant.  Archiepiscopus  N.  Eliensi  Episcopo. 

Vestrorum  Eliensis  Ecclesie  Monachorum  querimoniam  accepimus  quod  vos  sacrist- 
ariam  eiusdem  ecclesie  quam  sicut  asserunt,  in  exordio  vestre  promotionis  eis  conces- 
sistis  pro  sue  voluntatis  arbitrio  disponendam,  quasi  in  vestrum  dominium  reuocastis, 
subtracta  monachis  omni  de  ea  disponendi  potestate  eamque  cuidam  clerico  uxortato 
preter  aliarum  consuetudinem  Ecclesiarum  tradidistis.  Cum  et  iuri  et,  ut  dictum  est,  con- 
suetudini  plane  videtur  contrarium,  fraternitati  vestre  presenti  scripto  mandamus  ut  hoc 
debita  celeritate  corrigatis  monachisque  quod  ipsorum  est  libere  satagatis  restituere. 
Preterea  ea  que  de  Thesauro  ecclesie  pro  necessitate  vestra  distraxistis  sive  pro  pecunia 
mutuanda  sive  alia  de  causa  monendo  consulimus  ut  quantocius  studeatis  revocare  et 
iuxta  promissionis  vestre  promissum  congregare  non  differatis.  Minus  enim  decens  est 
et  honesta  hujusmodi  accio  adversus  vos,  et  pro  vestris  viribus  sopienda.  Sufficit  nobis 
ad  presens  vos  diligenter  commonere,  verum  tamen  si  clamor  iteratus  ad  nos  redierit 
monachis  in  justicia  sua  non  poterimus  deesse. 
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loans  from  the  Treasury  of  the  monks  to  which  the  letter  of  the  Arch- 
bishop makes  reference.  He  had  held  office  more  than  30  years  when 
the  complaint  was  made  against  him  of  having  withdrawn  the  privilege ; 
so  that  experience  and  reflection  may  have  led  him  to  desire  to  free  the 
Episcopacy  from  the  full  stringency  of  his  original  grant.  It  is  not  there- 
fore improbable  that  with  the  Archbishop's  remonstrance  before  him  he 
may  have  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Convent  and  have  succeeded 
in  establishing  a  modus  vivendi  by  those  modifications  which  appear 
afterwards  to  have  been  in  force  when  a  vacancy  in  the  Sacristy  had 
to  be  filled  up. 

This  however  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain  was  the  only  occasion  on 
which  there  was  any  contention  between  the  Bishop  of  Ely  and  the 
monks  concerning  the  authority  by  which  a  vacancy  in  the  Sacristy  should 
be  filled  up. 

The  question  seems  to  have  been  first  raised  from  outside  in  the  year 
1302,  when  during  a  vacancy  in  the  Bishopric  the  custodians  of  the 
temporalities  of  the  See  of  Ely  appointed  by  the  King  claimed  for  him 
authority  to  remove  from  office,  and  to  appoint  to  office,  certain  of  the 
chief  officials  of  the  Monastery,  amongst  whom  was  the  Sacrist.  Against 
this  claim  on  the  part  of  the  King  the  Convent  protested,  and  a  conse- 
quent enquiry  was  instituted,  at  which  twelve  jurors  (whose  names  are 
given)  affirmed  on  oath,  "that  the  Collation  of  the  officials  in  question 
pertained  to  the  Bishop  for  the  time  being,  as  of  his  ordinary  jurisdiction, 
to  be  done  in  full  Chapter  and  not  elsewhere,  the  Bishop  not  having  gain 
from  it ;  and  that  neither  the  King  nor  any  of  his  ancestors  in  a  vacancy 
of  the  Bishopric  had  any  right  to  intermeddle,  or  do  any  thing  as  to 
removal  or  collation  of  any  of  these  officers1." 

The  verdict  was  for  the  Prior  and  Convent ;  the  attempt  to  secure  for 
the  King  an  addition  to  the  ordinary  pieces  of  patronage  which  might  fall 
to  him  (as  they  do  to-day)  by  the  voidance  of  preferment  during  a  vacancy 
of  a  Bishopric,  failed ;  but  the  language  in  which  the  jurors  gave  their 
decision,  has  unfortunately  been  taken  as  asserting  for  the  Bishop  by  the 
use  of  the  word  "  collate  "  the  same  extent  and  kind  of  authority  in  the 
case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  Sacristy  of  the  Cathedral  as  he  would  undoubtedly 
enjoy  in  the  case  of  collation  to  an  ordinary  preferment,  which  of  right 
belonged  to  him. 

No  such  inference,  indeed,  was  made  or  could  have  been  made  by 
any  one  at  that  time,  and  it  has  been  only  possible  in  these  modern  times 
when  a  different  value  has  been  affixed  officially  to  the  terms,  collate  and 
collation. 

1  Dugdale,  Monasticon,  vol.  i.  page  487,  No.  xxxiij. 
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The  right  to  collate  on  the  part  of  a  Bishop  is  now  generally  recognized 
as  implying  that  he  alone,  of  his  own  right  nominates,  accepts  or  confirms, 
and  institutes. 

In  the  affirmation  of  the  twelve  jurors  in  1302,  that  the  collation  of  the 
four  officers  in  question  pertained  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely  as  of  his  ordinary 
jurisdiction,  we  must  judge  of  the  signification  of  the  word  collate  by  the 
meaning  in  which  it  was  received  and  used  in  those  days,  and  evidence  is 
abundant  that  it  certainly  did  not  exclude  the  idea  of  another  party  or 
parties  having  a  concurrent  right  to  nominate  or  to  object  to  a 
nomination. 

One  of  the  most  learned  of  the  Bishops  of  Ely  in  the  13th  century 
appears  in  a  deed  as  recording  his  collation  to  a  benefice  on  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  Chapter  of  Ely.  The  heading  of  the  document  runs 
thus  :  "  Carta  ejusdem  (Hugonis  de  Balsham)  de  collatione  ecclesie  de 
Downham,  ad  presentacionem  Prions  et  Conventus  Elyensis  " ;  and  in  the 
body  of  the  deed  the  Bishop  affirms  that  he  has  instituted  the  cleric  on 
their  presentation1. 

The  custodians  of  the  temporalities  of  Ely  who  had  claimed  for  the 
King  the  right  to  collate,  certainly  did  not  regard  the  report  of  the  jurors 
as  upholding  their  contention.  They  withdrew  from  it  altogether,  thereby 
shewing  that  they  recognized  that  "  collation "  in  respect  to  an  office  in 
the  Monastic  Church  was  something  different  from  "  collation "  to  an 
ordinary  benefice.  Perhaps  it  is  under  this  view  that  in  a  MS.  con- 
cerning the  Ely  Diocese  under  the  heading  "  Beneficia  Spectantia  ad 
Collacionem  in  sua  Diocesi  et  ad  presentationem  suam  in  alio  Diocesi," 
there  is  no  mention  of  any  rights  of  collation  to  the  offices  in  the  Priory 
of  Ely. 

It  will  be  noticed  further  in  the  verdict  of  the  jurors  that  there  is  a 
distinct  limitation  of  the  Bishop's  authority  in  his  collation — it  must  be 
done  in  full  Chapter  and  nowhere  else — and  that  those  words  may  be 
regarded  as  suggestive  of  an  opportunity  reserved  to  the  Prior  and  the 
monks  when  in  Chapter  assembled,  if  not  of  naming  a  fit  person  for  the 
office,  yet  of  offering  objections  to  one  preferred  by  the  Bishop2. 


1  Register  of  Bishops  of  Ely,  M,  folio  196. 

2  A  claim  was  also  made  at  a  later  date  (1434)  when  the  Bishopric  was  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Bishop  Morgan,  by  the  Vicar-General  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
to  remove  a  Supprior  of  Ely  and  to  fill  the  vacancy.  On  the  Prior's  appeal  to  the 
Court  of  Arches,  an  inhibition  was  granted  to  stop  the  Archbishop's  proceedings,  but  the 
disturbances  which  followed  before  the  Vicar-General  could  be  brought  finally  to  with- 
draw his  claim,  were  so  distressing  that  the  historian  says  of  it: — "quod  non  sine  cordis 
dolore  referre  valeo." 

Lambeth  MS.  448  and  Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra,  i.  page  670. 
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Once  more,  in  the  14th  century  when  Alan  was  Prior,  there  is  an  entry 
in  the  Bishop's  Register  at  Ely  of  some  formalities  observed  in  the  filling 
up  of  vacancies  in  the  office  of  Sacrist,  Cellarer  and  Camerarius  of  Ely ; 
not  in  the  vacancy  of  the  Bishopric,  but  during  the  absence  of  the  Bishop 
in  a  foreign  land1.  Bishop  Lyle  (or  de  Lisle),  having  retired  to  Avignon 
and  not  anticipating  a  speedy  return,  issued  a  commission  to  certain 
persons  to  act  as  Vicars-General  in  the  Diocese  of  Ely,  and  to  perform  all 
Episcopal  duties  and  functions  relating  to  the  filling  up  of  vacancies2. 

The  two  most  active  of  these  Vicars-General  were,  John  de  Co  and 
Alan  of  Walsingham  at  that  time  Prior  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Ely. 
The  functions  then  performed  by  them  are  found  carefully  entered  in  the 
Bishop's  Register.  They  were  numerous  beyond  all  precedent  for  the 
months  in  which  they  occurred ;  for  it  was  in  the  fatal  year  T349  when  the 
scourge  of  "the  Black  Death"  was  passing  over  the  land,  and  when  the 
mortality  in  the  Priory  had  created  many  vacancies  in  the  offices  over 
which  the  Bishop  exercised  some  authority.  Three  separate  entries  are 
concerned  with  these  vacancies  and  witness  how  John  de  Co  dealt  with 
them  as  Vicar-General.     The  entries  run  thus : — 

"  Magister  Johannes  Vicarius  supradictus  vij  Kal.  Julii  anno  Dni 
supradicto  (1349)  fuit  in  Capitulo  cum  Priore  et  Conventu  Ecclesie 
Cathedralis  Eliensis  et  tunc  vice  et  auctoritate  Reverendi  Patris  Domini 
Thome  Dei  gratia  Eliensis  Episcopi  supradicti  Fratrem  Johannem  de 
Sautre  dicte  Ecclesie  monachum  prefecit  in  eiusdem  Ecclesie  Sup- 
priorem3," 

"Item  ij  die  mensis  Julii  anno  predicto  Idem  Vicarius  existens  in 
capitulo  ut  supra  fratrem  Johannem  de  Beccles  in  Celerarium  et  fratrem 
Paulinum  dicte  Ecclesie  monachos  in  Camerarium  vice  et  auctoritate 
predictis  prefecit  Ecclesie  Cathedralis  eiusdem4." 

"  Item  ix  die  mensis  Julii  anno  predicto  predictus  Vicarius  existens  in 
Capitulo  cum  Priore  et  Conventu,  fratre  Philippo  Dallyng  nuper  sacrista 
Eliensi  defuncto  et  dicto  fratre  Paulino  similiter  mortuo  et  utroque  sepulto 
idem  Magister  Johannes  vice  et  auctoritate  qua  supra  providit  utrique 
officio,  Fratrem   videlicet  Adam   de   Lynstede   in   Sacristam   et   fratrem 


1  "Cum  nos  tarn  pro  quibusdam  Domini  nostri  Regis  negociis  quam  etiam  nostris 
propriis  habeamus  ad  partes  usque  marinas  et  remotas  auctore  Domino  profkisci  et  illuc 
ad  tempus  pro  negociis  his  remanere,"  etc. 

Register  de  Lisle,  folio  17,    1349. 

2  The  Vicars-General  had  authority  to  nominate  a  Bishop,  to  celebrate  orders,  hold 
visitations,  etc.  An  Irish  Bishop,  Thomas  of  Leighlin,  was  appointed  by  John  de  Co, 
Canon  of  Hereford,  on  the  12th  of  September,  1349. 

Reg.  de  Lisle,  folio  29. 

3  Reg.  Bp  de  Lisle,  fol.  22.  4  Idem. 
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Johannem  de  Sco.  Ivone  in  Camerarium  predicte  Ecclesie  prefecit  et  ipsos 
huic  officiarios  constituit1." 

In  these  entries  it  will  be  observed  that  the  restriction  noted  by  the 
jurors  in  1302  with  regard  to  the  exercise  of  the  Bishop's  authority  under  the 
term  Collation,  viz.  that  it  must  be  in  full  Chapter,  was  carefully  observed 
by  the  Vicar-General.  In  each  entry  he  was  in,  or  existens  in  the  Chapter 
House,  and  at  a  full  gathering  of  the  monks,  while  the  expression  which 
seems  to  describe  the  Bishop's  part  in  the  function  is  "prefecit  eum"  (one 
or  other  of  the  monks),  "in  suppriorem,"  "in  sacristam,"  "in  camerarium." 

None  of  the  witnesses  on  those  occasions  would  have  supposed  that 
prefecit  in  could  give  rise  to  the  idea  that  there  was  included  in  the 
expression  an  assertion  that  the  Vicar-General  had  himself  chosen  or 
elected  the  monk  to  be  preferred  into  the  vacant  office.  The  expression 
was  heard  on  every  occasion  when  a  vacancy  in  the  Prior's  office  had  to 
be  filled  up.  Alan  of  Walsingham  who  was  acting  in  harmony  with  John 
de  Co  may  be  called  as  a  witness  into  court. 

Only  a  few  years  before  on  the  25th  of  November,  1341,  on  the  death 
of  J.  de  Crauden,  the  monks  had  been  called  together  into  the  Chapter 
House  "ad  tractandum  de  electione";  and  having  agreed  to  proceed  "per 
viam  compromissi"  they  charged  Nicholas  of  Copmanford,  then  Supprior, 
to  name  a  monk  to  be  the  new  Prior,  and  he  "  deliberatione  penes  se 
habita  diligenti  super  ydoneitate  persone  eligende,"  selected  Alan  of 
Walsingham  Sacrist.  And  his  choice  being  acceptable  to  the  Brethren 
they  carried  Alan  into  the  Church,  where  they  sang  a  Te  Deum  before  the 
Altar,  and  then  presented  him  as  the  new  Prior  to  the  people2. 

So  far  the  Convent  acts  with  apparent  independence,  but  quickly  the 
scene  shifts  to  the  Palace.  A  proctor  from  the  Chapter  reports  to  the 
Bishop  what  has  been  done,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  monks  are  summoned 
to  Dovvnham  whence  after  certain  formalities  issues  a  document  under 
seal  relating  the  election  of  Alan  and  continuing  "  confirmavimus  et 
prefecimus  (eum)  in  priorem  et  curam  eiusdem  in  spiritualibus  et  tem- 
poralibus  committimus  eidem." 

The  use  of  the  word  "prefecit"  therefore  as  describing  the  Vicar- 
General's  action  in  the  filling  up  of  offices  of  Sacrist,  Cellarer  and  Camer- 
arius,  in  1349,  is  not  to  be  understood  as  attributing  to  him  the  right  to 
"nominate"  or  appoint;  and  modern  writers  are  not  justified  in  referring 
to  this  occasion  as  proving  that  the  Bishops  of  Ely  claimed  or  exercised 
such  authority  in  the  Monastic  Church  of  the  Diocese3. 

l  Reg.  Bp  de  Lisle,  fol.  22.  2  Register  of  Bishop  Montacute,  folio  25. 

3  Dr  Gasquet  in  his  valuable  work  on  "The  Great  Pestilence,"  page  132,  in  repro- 
ducing this  account  of  the  Vicar-General's  action  at  Ely,  unfortunately  regarded  the 
expression  "prefecit,"  as  being  equivalent  to  "appointed." 
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Further  that  the  verb  "preficere"  used  in  relation  to  promotion  to 
offices  does  not  involve  the  idea  of  choice  of  the  person,  may  be 
abundantly  proved. 

For  instance  in  the  Statutes  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  the  terms  "preficere" 
and  "nominare"  are  brought  together  in  a  manner  which  precludes  the 
possibility  of  their  being  confounded  as  expressive  of  the  same  thing. 
In  the  Statute — "  De  nominatione  Sacriste" — it  is  said  "Thesaurarius 
preficiendum  in  Sacristariam  Capitulo  nominabit." 

In  Rochester  we  have  an  example  of  a  declaration  of  a  concurrent 
jurisdiction  similar  to  that  which  seems  to  have  been  established  in  Ely. 
Under  the  heading  "Iura  Episcopatus  Roffensis"is  the  agreement — "Item 
Episcopus  Roffensis  habet  preficere  Cantorem  Celerarium  et  Sacristam  in 
Ecclesia  Cathedrali  Roffensi  ad  nominationem  Prions  et  Capituli;  et 
debent  induci  et  investiri1." 

Thus  far  then  we  have  no  documentary  evidence  of  a  claim  made  on 
the  part  of  a  Bishop  of  Ely  to  nominate  or  appoint  to  any  one  of  the  four 
offices  in  the  Monastic  Church  which  were  next  to  the  Prior.  The 
technical  words  used  when  the  need  occurs  of  filling  up  vacancies  in  those 
offices,  if  duly  weighed,  are  to  be  accepted  as  suggesting  a  divided  right, 
pertaining  in  part  to  the  Bishop,  in  part  to  the  Chapter.  The  medieval 
mind  was  conservative  and  was  quite  satisfied  to  conserve  concurrent 
jurisdictions  by  forms  which  on  each  side  might  seem  to  assert  rights 
logically  incompatible  with  the  claims  of  the  other  side.  Their  methods 
and  the  technical  terms  used  were  understood  by  all  concerned :  it  is  only 
when  the  old  Latin  is  transformed  into  words  which  express  more  modern 
thoughts,  that  the  earlier  meaning  is  obscured,  and  erroneous  conclusions 
given  forth. 

This  view  of  the  relationship  which  existed  in  old  time  between  the 
Bishop  on  the  one  side  and  the  Chapter  on  the  other  with  regard  to  the 
promotion  to  the  chief  offices  of  the  Monastic  Cathedral  is  by  no  means 
the  product  of  modern  investigation;  it  is  to  be  found  set  forth  with 
authority  as  the  thirteenth  century  was  closing. 

The  changes  in  the  relationship  of  a  Bishop  to  his  Cathedral  and 
Chapter,  which  had  been  created  by  the  growth  of  privileges,  immunities 
or  exemptions,  had  not,  it  would  seem,  promoted  peace,  but  rather  unrest. 
Uniformity  of  law  and  custom  had  disappeared.  Rights  recognised  in  one 
Diocese  were  denied  in  the  next,  and  a  Bishop  transferred  to  another 
See  found  powers,  which  he  had  long  exercised  in  his  first  Bishopric, 
repudiated  in  the  Cathedral  of  his  new  jurisdiction. 

It  was,  however,  the  conflict  which  Bishop  Savaric  had  stirred  up  in 

1  Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra,  i.  389. 
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Somersetshire  by  his  determination  to  exercise  the  full  power  of  an  Abbot 
in  the  Monastery  of  Glastonbury,  which  appears  to  have  led  to  the  issue  of 
a  Commission  by  Pope  Innocent  III.  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  infor- 
mation concerning  the  relationship  of  the  Bishops  to  the  great  churches  of 
their  Dioceses,  especially  touching  the  question  of  the  filling  up  of  vacant 
offices1. 

This  commission  is  of  importance  by  reason  of  the  decision  concerning 
the  question  of  the  right  of  appointment  of  officers  in  Monastic  Cathedrals 
which  was  formulated  after  it  had  reported;  and  it  is  of  interest  on  account 
of  the  members  who  composed  it. 

Eustace,  Bishop  of  Ely,  Samson,  Abbot  of  Bury  St  Edmunds,  and 
Godfrey,  Prior  of  Canterbury,  represented  churches  existing  under  three 
different  circumstances. 

Bishop  Eustace,  having  been  well  acquainted  with  the  condition  of 
things  in  a  western  Diocese  as  a  member  of  the  Salisbury  Chapter,  had 
passed  into  the  Diocese  of  Ely,  where  he  had  found  a  custom  which, 
while  it  gave  him  the  dignity  of  an  Abbot,  yet  limited  his  authority  under 
the  privileges  granted  of  old  to  the  Chapter  by  Bishop  Nigel. 

Abbot  Samson,  the  second  named  commissioner,  represented  a  church 
altogether  free  from  the  control  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  while  the 
Prior  of  Canterbury  exercised  only  that  limited  authority  in  his  Monastic 
Church  which  the  normal  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  law  reserved  for  him  under 
the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese2. 

Thus  the  commission  by  its  members  reflected  back  the  varieties  of 
procedure  which  existed  within  their  own  knowledge :  and  it  may  be  that 
their  report  carried  on  its  surface  a  like  variety — if  so,  we  may  the  more 
admire  the  wisdom  of  the  judgment  or  advice  which  came  back  to 
England  in  the  form  of  a  Papal  Bull,  which  so  far  as  it  touched  this 
matter  was  in  these  very  simple  and  clear  words: — 

1  "Prima  Ordinacio  Ecclesie  Glastoniensis  facta  auctoritate  Domini  Innocencii  Papa iii. 
Dat.  Velletri.  viij  Kal.  Octobr.  Pontificatus  nostri  anno  Vto. 

"Innocencius  Episcopus  Servus  Servorum  Dei  Venerabili  fratri  Efustachio]  Eliensi 
Episcopo  et  dilectis  filiis  S[amsoni]  Abbati  Sci.  Edmundi  et  G.  Priori  Cantuariensi 
salutem  et  apostolicam  benedictionem.  Volentes  ipsam  Glastoniensem  Ecclesiam  ad 
similitudinem  ceterarum  Cathedralium  Ecclesiarum  Anglie  in  quibus  sunt  monachorum 
collegia  ordinari  quia  id  per  nos  commode  tunc  non  poterat  explicari  vices  nostras 
vobis  frater  Episcope  et  fili  Abbas  in  hac  parte  duximus  committendas." 

Adami  de  Domerham,  Historia,  vol.  ii.  p.  410. 

2  Having  sent  in  to  the  Archbishop  three  names  of  monks  whom  he  deemed  most 
fitting  for  the  vacant  post,  the  Archbishop  chose  whom  he  would  of  the  three.  In  the 
case  of  a  removal  from  office,  involving  a  selection  by  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  three 
names  for  a  successor,  the  authority  seems  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Archbishop. 

References:  Lit.  Cantuar.,  Rolls  Series,  vol.  i.  No.   122. 

Also  cf.  Hist.  MSS.  Com.,  vol.  ii.  Nos.  478,  599. 
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"Prior  vero  ab  Episcopo  cum  consensu  Conventus  vel  majoris  et  seni- 
oris  partis  instituatur: — Sic  et  Sacrista  et  Camerarius  sic  et  Celerarius: — 
Ita  quidem,  ut  nee  Episcopus  sine  Conventu,  nee  Conventus  sine  Episcopo 
aliquam  istarum  personarum  possit  constituere.  Qua  constitucio  si  aliter 
facta  fuerit  irrita  sit  et  inanis. 

"Et  ea  auctoritate,  qua  predicti  Prior  Sacrista  Camerarius  Celerarius 
constituuntur,  si  minus  idonei  ob  causam  rationabilem  inventi  fuerint, 
amoveantur;  ut  sicut  consensus  Episcopi  et  Conventus  in  eorum  constituci- 
one  requiritur,  ita  in  eorum  amocione  requiratur." 

Thus  spake  Pope  Innocent  III.,  and  with  his  judgment  we  may 
certainly  traverse  the  statement  made  by  Bentham  and  other  modern 
historians  that  Bishops,  always  and  in  all  Dioceses,  appointed  the  superior 
officers  in  their  Cathedral  Churches. 

The  case  of  Bishop  de  Montacute  and  the  Sacrist  Nicholas  of  Copman- 
ford  has  been  already  noticed  on  page  78;  but  no  conclusion  can  be 
drawn  from  it  as  the  brief  entry  in  the  Calendars  of  Papal  Letters  and 
Petitions  does  not  enable  us  to  gather,  either  under  what  authority  or  for 
what  cause  the  Bishop  was  acting,  or  how  far  the  Convent  acknowledged 
the  claims  which  he  may  have  made. 

We  have,  however,  in  the  history  of  our  own  Diocese  of  Ely  many 
proofs  of  the  manner  in  which  this  participation  of  authority  between  the 
Bishop  and  the  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  Church  was  maintained  and  carried 
out  to  the  obvious  advantage  of  the  Church. 

One  conspicuous  instance  occurs  in  the  period  of  history  which  is 
embraced  in  the  series  of  Rolls  before  us,  and  it  will  be  found  already 
noticed  in  the  Notes  on  Roll  vij. 

Bishop  John  of  Hotham,  perceiving  his  inability  from  serious  illness  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  his  office,  determined  by  a  legal  document  to  provide 
for  its  performance  by  stronger  hands.  He  proceeded,  therefore,  to 
appoint  by  letter  two  Clergymen  to  act  as  his  coadjutors.  In  this  letter, 
addressed  to  the  persons  whom  he  had  chosen,  he  not  only  signified  the 
agreement  of  the  Prior  and  Convent  with  his  determination,  but  appended 
a  copy  of  the  formal  document  which  resulted  after  the  deliberation  of 
the  Chapter. 

This  episode  has  been  preserved  in  the  parchment  volume  now  in 
possession  of  Lord  Leconfield  by  means  of  the  text  of  the  letter  which 
Bishop  Hotham  addressed  to  the  two  Clergymen  whom  he  selected  as  his 
coadjutors;  the  one  being  Master  Nicholas  Stockton,  Rector  of  Tydd; 
the  other  his  own  nephew,  Alan  Hotham,  Rector  of  Dereham  and  Canon 
of  St  Paul's.  The  letters  are  similar.  The  Latin  text  of  the  one  to 
Nicholas  Stockton  is  given  in  a  footnote  on  page  53  in  Roll  vij. 

Much  interesting  information  touching  the  relationship  which  of  old 
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existed  between  the  Bishop  of  Ely  and  the  Sacrist  is  to  be  drawn  from 
a  lengthy  document,  which  recites  the  result  of  a  careful  investiga- 
tion of  some  subjects  of  dispute  between  Bishop  Fordham  and  Prior 
Powcher  in  141 7.  It  is  found  in  Bentham's  History  of  Ely,  Appendix, 
pages  27 — 34.  While  the  discussion  in  that  document  belongs  rather  to 
the  time  of  later  Sacrists,  it  may  be  noticed  that  several  of  the  officials 
mentioned  every  year  in  the  Rolls  now  before  us  as  attending  the  half- 
yearly  synods  of  the  Bishops,  were  by  it  released  from  that  duty. 

There  remains  now  in  the  Muniment  Room  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely  a 
parchment  volume  containing  a  very  large  number  of  confirmations  by 
the  Chapter  of  Ely,  of  appointments  and  leases  made  on  Episcopal  estates 
by  the  Bishop.  The  book  was  in  private  hands  till  a  few  years  ago  when 
by  error  it  passed  into  the  library  of  the  Bishop  instead  of  into  the  Muni- 
ment Room  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  whose  property  it  had  originally 
been. 

The  trend  of  the  arguments  thus  brought  forward  on  the  question  to 
which  our  attention  has  been  directed,  has  scarcely  touched  on  the  subject 
of  the  difference  which  has  always  existed  of  old  between  the  status  of  a 
Sacristan  in  the  Cathedrals  of  England  which  stood  by  themselves  un- 
connected with  a  Religious  House,  and  of  a  Sacrist  in  a  Monastic  Cathedral. 
In  the  first  of  these,  as  for  instance  at  Lincoln,  the  Sacristan's  position  and 
duties  were  of  the  simplest  character1 — almost  on  a  par  with  those  of  the 
Sacristans  in  large  parish  churches  to-day,  while  in  a  Monastic  Cathedral — 
of  which  we  may  regard  Ely  as  an  excellent  example — the  office  of  the 
Sacrist  appears  to  have  been  more  desirable  than  that  of  the  Suppriorship, 
whose  seat  in  Church  and  Chapter  was  next  to  the  Prior ;  for  in  the  Rolls 
which  are  now  before  us,  we  have  evidence  of  two  Suppriors  vacating  that 
office  in  order  to  become  Sacrists  of  Ely.  The  wideness  of  the  occupa- 
tions attached  to  the  office  of  Sacrist,  the  richness  of  the  endowments 
which  belonged  by  right  to  it,  together  with  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
which  he  held  outside  the  Monastery,  invested  the  position  with  import- 
ance, while  it  demanded  a  man  of  ripe  judgment  and  of  many-sided 
abilities. 

Naturally  then  at  Ely  both  Convent  and  Bishop  would  desire  to  have 
some  share  in  the  appointment  of  a  Sacrist.  The  monks  would  only  confide 
their   extensive  building  and  farming  operations,   and  the  care  of  their 

l  "Sacrista — singulis  diebus  ostium  vestibuli  aperiat  in  prima  tintinnatione  matuti- 
nali  et  prima  pulsione  vespertina ;  ut  Rectores  Chori  ingredi  possint  ad  officium  suum 
praevidendum ;  ac  infirmi  et  minuti  ibi  dicere  valeant  horas  suas.  Item  quod  curet  quod 
corporalia  pallae  vestimenta  offertoria  et  abstersoria  munda  sint  integra  et  nitida." 

Novum  Registrum  Lincoln,  p.  65. 
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church,  to  one  who  had  gone  through  the  disciplinary  training  which 
could  be  best  acquired  by  experience  in  the  different  departments  of  the 
House  and  Church  work;  while  the  Bishop  would  be  no  less  anxious  about 
the  appointment  of  a  man  who  was  to  be  brought  into  close  communion 
with  him  as  the  Archdeacon  of  the  Civitas  and  Villa  of  Ely,  and  who  had 
the  right  even  to  ask  tithes  of  the  offertories  made  in  the  Episcopal  Chapel1. 
The  Bishop  was  "Father  in  God"  to  the  whole  Convent2;  from  him  the 
inmates  receive  their  Orders  great  or  less.  Some  of  them,  including  the 
Sacrist,  were  summoned  twice  a  year  to  his  Visitations.  How  necessary 
then,  and  how  fitting,  that  in  the  choice  of  a  Sacrist  neither  the  Bishop 
without  the  Chapter  nor  the  Chapter  without  the  Bishop  should  promote 
to  such  a  position. 

We  cannot,  however,  fail  to  see  in  the  complications  and  difficulties 
which  must  frequently  have  arisen  in  such  a  divided  service  sufficient 
reason  why  the  Bishop  of  Ely  at  the  time  of  the  new  settlement  in 
the  sixteenth  century  made  no  effort,  or  sign  of  effort,  to  preserve  to 
the  Sacrist  of  the  new  foundation  any  of  the  special  privileges  enjoyed 
by  the  Sacrist  of  earlier  centuries. 


1  This  custom  appears  frequently  in  this  form  "  De  minutis  decimis  et  oblacionibus 
Capelle  Episcopi,  Prions  et  Aliorum. "     Cf.  Roll  viij. 

2  In  a  mortuary  Roll  issued  from  Ely  to  other  Religious  Houses   on  the  death  of 
Bishop  Hotham  the  Bishop  is  called  "our  Abbot." 

Penes  D.  and  C.   of  Canterbury. 
Also  quoted  in  Litt.  Cant.,  vol.  ii.  No.  591. 
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Absolon,  parson  and  patron  of  St  Andrew's 

Church,  Cambridge,  113 
Accounts,    reform    of,    1 ;    of   the    sacrist 

for   the   year,  given  at  the  end  of  the 

Notes  on  each  Roll;  summaries,  17,  74 
Adam  de  Lynstede,  sacrist,  73,  83  ff.,  88, 

114 
Adam  of  Walsingham,  see  Walsingham 
Adelmare,  Dr,  Dean,   133 
Agnes,  wife  of  Adam  of  Walsingham,  159, 

162 
Agnes  le  Bray,  145  f.,  155 
Alan,  Archdeacon  of  Sudbury,   153,  158, 

159  n. 
Alan  of  Brittany,   122 
Alan  the  Goldsmith  (1),   153  ff.,   159  n. 
Alan  the  Goldsmith  (2),  153,  159  f.,  159  n. 
Alicia,  wife  of  Salomon  the  Goldsmith  (3), 

157 
Alina,  wife  of  Jordan  the  Goldsmith,  154 
Almonry,  the,   145 
Altars,     receipts     of    the     Sacristy    from 

offerings  at,   116  f.,   119 
Altars  and  tombs,  94  ff. 
Alured  de  Broke,  62 
Amyot,  John,  blacksmith,  57 
Andrew,  St,  altar  of,  94  f. 
Andrew,  St,  church  of,  Cambridge,  receipts 

of  the  Sacristy  from,  113,  115 
Andrew  of  Ely,   145,   155 
Anketel,  a  monk  of  St  Albans,   152 
Attegrene,  John,  mason,  36,  47,  50  f.,  57, 

67,   70,  81,  139  f. 
Axes,  charges  for  sharpening  and  setting, 

29 
Aylsham,     Robert     of,     see     Robert     of 

Aylsham 

Baas,  John  de,  162  n. 

Bacon,  Mr,  clerk  of  the  works,  1869,  IJ8 

Baldwin,  a  priest,   114 

Balsham,  Hugh  of,  Bishop,  1  f.;  charter  of, 

115,  115  n.;  deed  of,  131,  136;  "Bishop 

Balsham's  Brewery,"  136 
Barnet,  Bishop,  five  windows  inserted  by, 

96 
Barnwell,  purchases  made  at,  3 


Barouncel,  John,  55  n. 

Barynton,    Richard   of,    deed   of,  as  to   a 

landed    endowment    to    Lady    Chapel, 

84  n.,   161  n. 
Baunce,  name  of  one  of  the  bells,  76 
Bell,  Dr,  Dean,  133 
Belleyetere,   John   (Tohn    of   Gloucester), 

66,  75  f.,  81 
Belleyetere,  Thomas,  66,  76 
Bells,  casting  and  elevation  of,  75  f.,  76m, 

81  f. 
Benedict,  St,   118;  altar  of,  92,  95,   119 
Benedict  XII.,  Pope,  163 
Bentham,  on  the  number  of  changes  owing 

to  deaths  from  plague,  83  n. ;  on  Bishop 

Hotham's  tomb,  97  f.;  on  the  officers  of 

the  Cathedral,   167,   175  f. 
Binton,  J.  de,  Canon  of  Wells,  commissary 

of  Archbishop  Reynolds,  101  f. 
"Bishops  of  England,  Catalogue  of  the," 

69 
Black  Death,  great  havoc  caused  by,  83  f., 

83  n.,   107,   120,   171 
Black  Hostelrie,  the,   147 
Black   Order,    "Innovation"   or   "Refor- 
mation" of  the  Status  of  the,  1 
Boie,  the,  94  f.,   118  f. 
Boniface  VIII.,  Pope,   157 
Borewell,  72 
Boston,  property  at,  conveyed  to  the  church 

of  St  Etheldreda,  122 
Brame,  purchase  of  lands  and  tenements  at, 

37,  48,    68,    160;   Goldsmiths'   stipends 

drawn  from  the  estate  of,  37,  151,  i6off.; 

payments  made  for  work  on  the  causeway 

at,  66 ;  Ordinatio  concerning  income  from 

the  estate  of,  161  f. 
Brame  Gacele,  purchase  of,  68 
Bray,  Agnes  le,  see  Agnes  le  Bray 
Bray,  Johanna  del,  see  Johanna  del  Bray 
Bray,  the  estate  of,   155 
Bray  Lane,  146,   155 
Bridge,    the     new,    expenditure     on    the 

construction  and  reparation  of,  60  f.,  113 
Brithnoth,  Abbot,   104,   104  n. 
Brithstane,  fetters  of,  94  f.,  118  f. 
Brittany,  Alan  of,  see  Alan  of  Brittany 
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Broke,  Alured  de,  see  Alured  de  Broke 

Brown,  William,  see  Wisbech,  William  of 

Brun,  William,  see  Wisbech,  William  of 

Buckden,  John,  Prior,  164 

Buckridge,  Canon,  130 

Burgh,    Elizabeth    de,    Lady    of    Clare, 

33  n- 

Burgh,  Geoffrey  de,  7th  Bishop,  burial- 
place  of,  43,  95 ;  confirms  Absolon's 
gift  of  St  Andrew's  Church,  Cambridge, 

113 

Burwell,  72 

Burwell,  John  of,  56,  79 

Bury  fair,  purchases  made  at,  3 

Cambridge,  grange  at,  receipts  of  Sacristy 

from,  120 
Camera,    or    new    Chamber    or    Camera 

Sacriste,  first  mention,  36;    for  account 

of  its  purpose  and  later  history,  see  App. 

B,  pt  11.  pp.  138  and  147 
Campanile  Novum,  or  Octagon  Tower  or 

Lantern,     Novus     Opus,     building     of, 

committed  to  A.  of  Walsingham,  sacrist, 

20;    gifts   to,    25,    26;    progress   of  the 

work,  Roll  iii,  20  etc.;  Roll  iv,  28  etc.; 

Roll  v,  34  etc.;  Roll  vj,  37;  Roll  vij,  51 ; 

Roll  viij,  56;  complete  cost  of  the  new 

work,  68 
Candle-corn  silver,  90,  100  f. 
Candles,  sacrist's  duty  of  providing,  3,  33, 

117,   122  f. 
Candlestick  with  seven  branches,  96  f. 
Canonries,  140  ff. 
Canterbury,  Prior  of,  receives  a  memorial 

of  Bishop  Hotham  from  Prior  Crauden 

of  Ely,  53  f. 
Canterbury    Cathedral,    destruction    of    a 

part  of,  43  f. 
Capella,  or  portable  service,   7,  52 
Carpenter,  Thomas,  21  f.,  29,   70 
"Catalogue  of  the  Bishops  of  England," 

69 
Causeways,  28,  61,  66,  87,   112  f. 
Cementarius,  John,  see  John  the  Mason 
Cemetery,  purchase  of  cottages  in  the,  32  f. ; 

erection  of  a  paling  of  boards  in,  34 
Cesar,  Dr,  Dean,   133 
Chantry  Chapel  dedicated  to  St  Nicholas, 

148 
"Chantry  on  the  Green,"   Bishop  North- 
wold's  foundation  of  priests  so  called, 

47 
Chapel,  or  portable  service,  7,  52 
Charles  le  Bel,  French  King,   158 
Chettisham,  Chapel  at,  28 
Chicksand,  Bedfordshire,    large   quantities 

of  timber  purchased  at,   29 
Choir,   three   bays  of  the,  fall   of,    n  ff.; 

work  of  restoration  of,  13;  Bishop  John 

of  Hotham's  share  in  rebuilding,  19;  the 

"new  choir,"  42  ff.,  58  f. 


Choir  altar,  re-erection  of,   76  f. 

Cimator,   28 

Clare,  Lady  of,  see  Burgh,  Elizabeth  de 

Clare,  William  of,  Prior,  6 

Clement  VI.,  Pope,  petition  of  Nicholas 
de  Copmanford  to,  and  the  Pope's  reply, 
78 ;  consecrates  Thomas  de  Lisle  Bishop 
of  Ely,  80 

Clement  of  Thetford,  sacrist,  the  Compotus 
of,  1  ff. ;  entertains  a  party  of  the  brethren 
at  Tydbrye,  3;  and  holds  his  minucio 
with  his  brethren  there,  3 

Cloth  bought  in  large  quantities,  28 

Co,  John  de,  Vicar  general  of  Bishop  de 
Lisle,  107,  171  f. 

Collation  to  offices,  rights  of,   169  ff. 

Copmanford,  Nicholas  de,  sacrist,  58,  66  f. , 
73  ff,  172,  175;  his  first  balance  sheet, 
77;  his  petition  to  Pope  Clement  VI., 
78;  death  of,  78 

Corduroy  roads,  28 

Craftsmen  impressed  for  building  operations 
in  London,  100 

Crauden,  72 

Crauden,  Hugh  de,  72  n. 

Crauden,  John  of,  Prior,  6  n.,  10,  12  f., 
172  ;  sets  on  foot  a  subscription  list,  13  ; 
chosen  Bishop  of  Ely,  49 ;  sends  a 
memorial  of  Bishop  Hotham  to  the 
Prior  of  Canterbury,  53  f.;  is  granted 
free  administration  of  all  goods  during 
vacancy  of  Bishopric,  54  f.,  55  n.;  his 
"Status  Prioratus,"  61  ff,  71;  death  of, 
64,  163;  resting-place  of,  70,  95;  his 
buildings,  70  f.,  J26ff.;  his  complaint 
against  Simon,  Abbot  of  Ramsey,  71; 
complaint  of  the  Abbot  of  Ramsey 
against,  71;  his  complaint  against  John 
Hankyn,  72 ;  his  letter  to  the  King,  75 ; 
Anniversary  for,   162  f. 

Craudene,  Richard  de,  72  n. 

Cromwell,  report  of  surveyors  acting  under, 
130  ff.,  148,  148  n. 

Cross,  St,  altar  of,  23,  30;  parish  church 
of,  101  n.,  104;  receipts  of  the  Sacristy 
from  St  Cross'  Church  or  Chapel, 
113  ff. 

Crosses,  receipts  of  the  Sacristy  from 
offerings  at,   117  ff. 

Cunningham,  Dr  W.,  "Growth  of  English 
Industry  and  Commerce,"  123,  123  n. 

Custons,  Mr,  a  monk,   143 

Dalham,    Wulfstane   of,  see   Wulfstane  of 

Dalham 
Dallyng,  Philip,  sacrist,  death  of,  84 
Dome,  the  great,  38  ff. 
Domus,  the,  of  the  sacrist,  5,   149 
Dormitory,  reparation  of  the,  89 
Downham,  receipts  of  the  Sacristy  from, 

115 
Dragon,  Standard  of  the,   7 
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Drayton,  Sir  Simon  de,  executor  to  Bishop 

Hotham,  50 
Drought,  severe,  of  1353,  87,  87  n. 
Dugdale,   "Monasticon,"  169,   169  n. 

East   Dereham,   ordination   of  monks   at, 

100 
Edgar,  King,   n  2,  163  n. 
Edward  II.,  visit  of,  to  Ely,   10 
Edward  III.,  building  operations  of,  45, 

100 
Edward     the     Confessor,     shrine     of,     in 

Westminster  Abbey,  98 
Elemosinarius,  the,  145 
Ely,  Andrew  of,  see  Andrew  of  Ely 
Ely,  John  of,  see  John  of  Ely 
Ely,  the  grange  of,  receipts  of  the  Sacristy 

from,  120 
Elyas,  gift  of,  to  the  Prior  and  Convent, 

156 
Elye  Clericus,  or  Elye  Frere,   154  f. 
Ermenilda,  St,  94 
Essex,  architect,  his  report  on  the  condition 

of  the  Lantern,  41  f. ,  41  n. 
Etheldreda,    St,    n,   27,   43,   85,   89,  94, 

96  ff.,    112,    116  ff.,    121  f.,    148 
Ethelwold,    Bishop    of    Winchester,    104, 

104  n.,   163  n. 
Eustace,  Bishop,  27  ;  tomb  of,  94;  supposed 

to  have  rebuilt  St  Mary's  Church,  114; 

gift  and  deed  of,  136  f.,  136  n. ;  a  member 

of  Pope  Innocent  III.'s  commission,  174 
Everard,   chaplain   of  St    Cross'    Church, 

115 

Expenses,  divisions  of,  in  the  Rolls,   15  f. 

Fabric,  altar  of  the,  30 

Fair  Hall,  the,   129  ff. 

Fairs,  purchases  made  at,  3 

Fardell,  Canon,  144 

Ferynge,  John,  carpenter,  46  n.,  57 

Fetters,  the,  of  Brithstan,  94  f.,    118  f. 

Finances,  disordered  condition  of,  1  f. 

Fir  trees,  purchase  of,   29 

Fish-ponds,  fish  purchased  for,  3 

Fontibus,   John   de,    6th  Bishop,  43;   his 

burial-place,  95 
Fordham,    Bishop,    survey   of,    33  n.,   88, 

105,   105  n.,   145,    176 
Fowke,  Robert,  57 
Fressingfield,  B.  de,  44 
Fressingfield,  John  of,  Prior,  6,   11,  155; 

removed  from  the  headship,   10 ;   death 

of,  61 
Fuller,  Dr,  Dean,   133 

Garbs,  see  Sheaves 

Gasquet,    Dr,    his    work    on    the    Great 

Pestilence,  83  n.,   172  n. 
Gent  Hall,  see  Sent  Hall 
Gervase,  sacrist  of  Canterbury,  44 
Glass,  stained,  57 


Gloucester,  John  of,  see  Belleyetere,  John 

Glyntone  de  Ely,  Nicholas  de,    162  n. 

Godfrey,  Prior  of  Canterbury,  a  member 
of  Pope  Innocent  III.'s  commission,  174 

Godwin,  Francis,  attributes  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Lantern  to  Bishop 
Hotham,  69 

Goldsmiths  of  the  Monastery,  erection  of 
a  house  for  the,  31  f.,  149,  160;  their 
stipends  drawn  from  the  manor  of  Brame, 
37,  151,  160,  162;  history  of  the,  151  ff. 

Granatarius,  the,   131 

Guenolo,  see  Winwaloch,  St 

Guest  Hall,  the  great,   128,   131  ff. 

Hamond,  Mr,  Supprior,   144 

Hankyn,  John,  of  Borewell,  Prior  Crauden's 

complaint  against,  72 
Hanseatic  League,   123 
Happy  Companions,  Home  of  the,   140 
Hathfield,  William,  Prior,   164 
Hemingstone,  John,  Prior,   154 
Henry  II.,  confirmation  by,  of  a  deed  of 

the    Convent    respecting    Salomon    the 

Goldsmith,   151 
Henry  VIII. ,  report  of  the  Commissioners 

of,  129  f.,  132,  135,  140  ff.,  148 
Hervey,  Bishop,  tomb  of,  94;  charter  of, 

1 1 3  f  •  . 

Holy  Trinity,  parish  of  the,   104  f. 

Hope,  W.  H.   St  John,  93,  97,  157  n. 

Hospice,  the,  of  the  sacrist,  5,   149 

Hostilarius,  the,   146  ff. 

Hotham,  Alan  of,  coadjutor  to  Bishop 
Hotham,  50,  175;  letter  from  Bishop 
Hotham  to,  53 

Hotham,  John  of,  Bishop,  9  f.,  92  f.,  96  f., 
148,  158,  175;  his  share  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Choir,  19  f.,  29;  his 
resting-place,  43;  death  of,  49;  letters 
of,  52  f. ;  memorial  of,  53  f. ;  subscription 
raised  by  executors  of,  59;  the  bridge 
over  the  Ely  river  wrongly  attributed  to, 
60,  69;  the  reconstruction  of  the  Lantern 
asserted  by  Francis  Godwin  to  have  been 
due  to,  69;  tomb  of,  76  f.,  96  ff. 

Hugh  the  Spicer,  145 

Huntingdon,  John  of,  46 

Hurle  or  Hurley,  William  of,  the  King's 
head  carpenter,  22,  38,  44  ff.,  45  n.,  46  n., 
51,  57,  60,  70,  76,  82  (Horlee),  87;  death 
of,  89 

Infirmary,   138  ff. 

Innocent  III.,  Pope,  commission  appointed 

by,  174L  - 
Insula,  John  de,  36,  88 

Jessopp,  Dr,  83  n. 

Jocius,  a  London  vintner,   122 

Johanna  del  Bray,  Joanna  Bray,  27,   155 

John  Baptist,  St,  altar  of,  92,  95 
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John,  chaplain  of  St  Cross'  Church,   115 
John  of  Ely,   100 

John  of  Gloucester,  see  Belleyetere,  John 
John   the    Mason,  John   Cementarius,  22, 

22  n.,  28,  34,  70;  a  "camera"  allotted 

to,  34 
John  the  Sawyer,  67 
John  XXII.,  Pope,  81 
Jordan  the  Goldsmith,   153  f . ,    156,   159  n. 

Katherine's  Chapel,  St,  76,  90 
Ketene,  Bishop,  9,   33 
Kirkeby,  John  de,  Bishop,  2,  43,  95 
Kirkenny,   Bishop,  tomb  of,  94  f.,   119 

Lady  Chapel,  the,  conception  and  develop- 
ment of  the  scheme  of,  10  ff. ;  John  of 
Wisbech  and  the,  19;  a  landed  endow- 
ment secured  to,  84  n.,  161  n. ;  ready  for 
divine  service,  86;  parishioners  put  in 
possession  of,   102,   104 

Landwade,   72 

Langham,  Simon  de,  Bishop,  90,   104 

Langley,  Roger  of,  46  n. 

Lantern,  construction  of  the,  35  ff.,  56  f., 
86 

Le  Neve's  "Fasti,"  63,  80  11.,  102  n., 
158  n. 

Leconfield,  Lord,  MS S.  of,  in  6th  Report 
of  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission, 
50  n.,   75  n.,  81  n.,   102  n.,  175 

Lecturer's  house,  the,   142  ff. 

Legg,  J.  Wickham,   157 

Leighlin,  Thomas  of,  an  Irish  Bishop, 
1 71  n. 

Lenne,  Simon  of,  see  Simon  of  Lenne 

Lethaby,  W.,  "Westminster  Abbey  and 
the  King's  Craftsmen,"  45  n. 

Lincoln,  Thomas  of,  92 

Lisle,  Thomas  de,  Bishop,  also  known  as 
Lylde,  55,  80,  83,  86,  89,  107,  171; 
death  of,  90,   100 

London,  purchases  made  at,   3 

Longchamp,  William  de,  Bishop,  33,  33  n., 
116,  121 ;  tomb  of,  94 

Luda,  Bishop  de,  2,   157;    his  tomb,   95 

Lyle,  Sir  John  de,  88 

Lyle's  Lane,  88 

Lynn,  wax  and  tallow  purchased  at,  3 

Lynstede,  Adam  de,  sacrist,  83,  86,  88 

Maddy,  Dr,  Canon,  146 

Marshall,  Stephen,  mass  for  the  soul  of, 

4,  66,   122 
Martin,  St,  altar  of,  92,  94 
Martin  the  Chaplain,  4,  66 
Mary,  name  of  one  of  the  bells,   82 
Mary,  St,  altar  of,  11,  95;  receipts  of  the 

Sacristy    from    St    Mary's    Church     or 

Chapel,   113  ff. 
Mason,  John  (John  le   Mason),  see  John 

the  Mason 


Matilda,  daughter  of  Jordan  the  Gold- 
smith,  154 

Matilda,  wife  of  Hugh  the  Spicer,   145 

Mepal,  purchase  of,   105 

Merchants  and  merchandise  in  the  Church, 
98 

Meremium,  purchase  of,  29 

Middilton,  Geoffrey,  carpenter,  57,  67,  82 

Middilton,  John,  carpenter,   57,  67,  82 

Milan  Cathedral,  97 

Monks'  Cemetery,  the,   147  f. 

Montacute,  Simon  of,  Bishop,  49,  164; 
Register  of,  74;  discord  between,  and 
Nicholas  de  Copmanford,  78,  175;  death 
of,  80,  80  n. 

Montagu  family,  the,    164 

Morgan,   Bishop,   170  n. 

Mota,  Cardinal  Gailhard  de,  63 

Mulberry  yard,  the,  134,  137 

Musterol,  Abbey  of,  33  n. 

New  Hall,  the,   129 

Newport,  Richard  of,  Archdeacon  of 
Middlesex,  Bishop  of  London,  156 

Nicholas,  son  of  Elye,   154 

Nigel,  Bishop,  118,  174;  tomb  of,  94  f. ; 
letter  of  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, to,  168  f. 

Norman  church,  43,  92  f.,  96 

Northwold,  Hugh  of,  Bishop,  411.,  11,  20, 
28,  47,  61,  92  f.,  95  f.,  112,  114,  147 

O,  celebration  of  the,  of  the  sacrist,  57 

Oak,  purchase  of,   29,  51 

Octagon,  dtsigning  and  construction  of  the, 

14,    17,    19  ff.,    28,   34  f.,   38ff.,   56  f. ; 

reparation  of  the  roof  of,  86 
Orford,  John  of,  50  n. 
Orford,  Robert  of,  Prior,  elected  Bishop  of 

Ely,  6;  injunctions  of,  137 
Organist  Master's  lodgings,  the,   142 
Orwelle,  J.  de,   44 
Oxne,  ordination  of  monks  at,   100 

Pagan,  William,  Archdeacon  of  Cleveland, 

157 
Painted  chamber,  the,    i4off. 
Palfreys,  large  prices  for,  33  f. 
Papal  Registers  in  the  Vatican,  Calendar 

of,   78>   J75 

Parclos,  between  the  Choir  altar  and  Bishop 
Hotham's  tomb,  76  f. 

Parish  church,  injunction  to  remove  the, 
from  the  nave,  77 ;  muldestone  pur- 
chased for,  87 ;  preparation  for  and 
expenses  in  connection  with  building 
the,  90,  10 1  ff. ;  decree  of  Archbishop 
Reynolds  with  regard  to,  101  f. ;  position 
and  character  of,  102  f . ;  purchase  of 
materials  for,   103  f. 

Parker,  Dr  Matthew,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, 140  f. 
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Pauag,  Henry,  36 

Paulinus,  camerarius,  death  of,  84 

Peacock,  Dean,    146 

Perne,  Dr,  Dean,    103  f.,  133 

Pestilence,  the  Great,  see  Black  Death 

Peter,  chaplain  of  St  Mary's  Church,  115 

Peter,  name  of  one  of  the  bells,   76 

Peter,   St,  altar  of,  43,    121;  church  and 

parish  of,  104 
Petworth,  book  of  manuscripts  at,  53 
Philippa,   Queen,   wife   of   Edward    III., 

132 
Pictor,  Walter,  82 
Pitanciarius  Rolls,   27 
Pittances,  days  on  which  given  out,  27 
Porta  Monachorum,   145  f. 
Powcher,   Prior,  142,  144,  176 
Prior,  E.  S.,  "The  Cathedral  Builders  in 

England,"  19,  19  n.,  41,  41  n. 
Prior  of  Ely,  see  Hemingstone,  Saleman, 

Orford,    Clare,   Fressingfield,    Crauden, 

Walsingham,  Steward 
Prioratus,  Inventory  of,  called  the  Status 

Prioratus,  drawn  up  by  Prior  Crauden, 

61  f. 
Priory,   the   old   buildings   of  the   Prior's 

Hospice,    see    Appendix     B,    p.     126; 

Crauden's  Chapel  and  Camera  in  it,  127  ; 

the  later  history  of  the  Priory  buildings, 

132  etc. 
"  Promptuarium  parvulorum,"  76 
Pylgrym  of  Wycham,  106 

Quadratarius,  Peter,  22,   70 
Queen's  Hall,  the,   129,    132 

Radulphus  the  fisherman,  114 

Ralf  of  Waltham,   sacrist,   the   Compotus 

of,  5  ff- 
Ralph    (or     Radulphus),    Archdeacon    of 

Middlesex,  Bishop  of  London,   156 
Rammeseye,  John  de  (John  Ramsay,  John 

le  Mason),  see  John  the  Mason 
Ramsey,  Andrew  of,  66 
Ramseye,  William  of,  46 
Reach,  72  n. 

Reche,  purchases  made  at,  3 
Record    Office,    London,   building    Rolls 

preserved  in,  45 
Recreation,  day  of,  162 
Redman,  Bishop,  tomb  of,  95,  119 
Reynolds,  Archbishop,  77,   101,   104 
Richard,  Abbot,  92 
Rickelynge,   Robert  of,  98 
Ridel,  Bishop,  tomb  of,  94 
Ritual  choir,  42,   57  ff.,   76,  86 
Robert  de  Insula,  Sir,  88 
Robert  of  Aylsham,  sacrist,  71,  73,  79  ff.; 

is  made  pcenitentiarius  over  a  part  of  the 

diocese,    80;    acts  as   collector   for   the 

quadrennial    tenths    granted    by    Pope 

John  XX II.,  81 


Robes,  28 

Roger  the  Goldsmith,  89,  161 

Roke,  John,  carpenter,   46,  57 

Rowe,    Mr,    Surveyor   to   the    Dean    and 

Chapter,    128 
Russell,  John,  158 

Sacrist  of  Ely,  position  and  duties  in  the 
Monastery,  8,  9 ;  his  Camera,  Domus,  or 
Hospicium,  5 ;  called  Dominus  by  the 
scribe,  5;  system  of  account-keeping  in 
the  Rolls,  15,  16;  by  whom  appointed, 
see  App.  D,  p.  167 

Sacristy,  table  of  the  income  of  the  Sacristy 
from  1321-42,  p.  17;  do.  from  1342-60, 
p.  74 ;  full  account  of  the  sources  of  the 
income  of,  App.  A,  p.  in;  reconstruction 
of  the  buildings  of,  24;  for  later  history 
of,  see  App.  B,  pt  III.  p.  146 

St  Botolph's  (Boston),  purchases  made 
at,  3 

St  Radegunde,  Nuns  of,  Cambridge,  27 

Saints'  days,  87 

Saleman,  Salemon,  Salmon,  Salomon,  or 
Solomon,  John,  Prior,  2,152,  158,  r59n.; 
elected  Bishop  of  Ely,  but  appointed 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  157;  made  Chan- 
cellor of  England,   158;  death  of,  158 

Salomon  of  Ely,   152 

Salomon  the  Goldsmith  (1),  151  f.,  159  n. 

Salomon  the  Goldsmith  (2),  153  f.,  159  n. 

Salomon  the  Goldsmith  (3),  152  ff.,  159  n. 

Samson,  Abbot  of  Bury  St  Edmunds,  a 
member  of  Pope  Innocent  III.'s  com- 
mission, 174 

Savaric,  Bishop,   173 

Sawyer,  John  the,  see  John  the  Sawyer 

Saxmundham,  Ralph  of,  44 ;  his  connection 
with  the  construction  of  the  stalls  for  the 
choir,  57  ff.,  69 

Scalariis,  Thomas  de,  or  Scales,  legal 
action  of,   106 

Scales,  family  of  the,   157 

Scepeye,  Simon  of,  see  Simon  of  Scepeye 

Scott,  Sir  Gilbert,  40,  87  n. 

Self-denial  of  monks  for  restoration  pur- 
poses, 13,   13  n.,  25 

Selwyn,  Canon  William,   144 

Seman  the  glazier,  82 

Sent  Hall,  142  f. 

Sexburga,  St,  89,  117;   tomb  of,  94 

Shank,  William,  painter,  52 

Shanks,  Thomas,  painter,  45  n. 

Sheaves,  or  garbs,  of  the  Bishops,   121 

Shrines,  receipts  of  Sacristy  from  offerings 
at,  116,  119 

Simon,  Abbot  of  Ramsey,  Prior  Crauden's 
complaint  against,  71;  Prior  Crauden 
accused  by,  71 

Simon,  Archdeacon  of  Suffolk,  158, 
159m 

Simon  of  Lenne,  master  glazier,  45  n.,  57 
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Simon  of  Scepeye,   153 
Smith,    Mr,    "The   Antiquities   of  West- 
minster," 45  n.,  60 
Smith,  Solomon,  Minor  Canon,   144 
Soham,  causeway  of,  28,  87,   112 
Solomon,  John,  see  Saleman 
Spiritualia,   115,  117 
Stalls  for  the  choir,  57  ff. 
Staneia,  Ascuen  of,   112 
Stephani,  John,  55  n. 
Stephen,  son  of  Salomon  the  Goldsmith  (1), 

i53»  159  n- 
Stepil  Row,   24,  31,   105  n. 
Stevenson,  Mr,   "Appendix  to  Bentham's 

History  of  Ely,"  45  n. 
Steward,  Dean,  132 
Stewart,    Canon    D.    J.,    "Architectural 

History  of  Ely  Cathedral,"  14  n.,  39  f., 

39  n.,  82,  131,   133,   141 
Stock,    settled   quantity   of,    to  be   main- 
tained, 90 
Stockton,  Nicholas  of,  coadjutor  to  Bishop 

Hotham,   50,    175;    letter   from   Bishop 

Hotham  to,  53 
Stone,  expenditure  for,  28,  34,   51,  76  f. 
Stourbridge,  oak  logs  brought  from,  51 
Stubbs,  Dean,   "Historical  Memorials  of 

Ely  Cathedral,"  38,  38  n. 
Stuntney,  causeway  of,   28,  61,   87,  112 
Sudburne,   church    of,   income   from   the, 

163,  163  n. 
Sutton,  Robert  of,  sacrist,  73,  77,  88  ff., 

164;  associations  with  Alan  of  Walsing- 

ham,  105,   161 
Swaffham,  72,  72  n. 
Swamsethe,   brethren   to    be   ordained   to 

present  themselves  at,  86 

Taxes,  payment  of,  in  arrear,  3 

Temporalia,   117 

Temporalities  and  Spiritualities,  tithes  for 
the  sacrist's,  3 

Tenths,  collection  of,  81,  81  n. 

Thomas,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  letter 
of,  to  Bishop  Nigel,   168  f. 

Thomas,  Carpenter,  see  Carpenter,  Thomas 

Timber,  large  purchases  of,  29  f. 

Tonsor,  28 

Tower,  the  central,  of  the  Cathedral  Church, 
fall  of,  1 1  ff.  ;  work  of  reconstruction  of, 
13  f.,   16  f.,   140 

Travellers,  entertainment  of,   147  f. 

Turbutsey,  see  Tydbrye 

Tydbrye  (Tydbury,  Tydbreye,  Turbutsey), 
farm-house  at,  used  as  a  place  of  retreat, 
3,  120;  payments  made  for  work  on  the 
causeway  at,  66 ;  work  on  the  Chapel  at, 
100;  receipts  of  the  Sacristy  from  the 
grange  of,  120 

Tyler,  William,  36 

Tyndall,  Dr  Humphrey,  Dean,   133 

Tyngre,  Galfrid,  57 


Vault,  work  of  painting  the,  51  f. 
Vestry,  the  new,  25 

Walpole,  Bishop  Robert  (Ralph),  62,  89 
Walsingham,  Adam  of,  159,  161,  161  n. 
Walsingham,  Alan  of,  2,  8  ff.,  94  f, ,  98, 
104  ff. ;  installed  in  the  office  of  Supprior, 
10;  lays  the  foundation  stone  of  the  Lady 
Chapel,  10;  elected  sacrist,  10;  his  work 
in  connection  with  the  restoration  of  the 
central  tower,  13  f. ;  his  Rolls  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  the  "Building  Rolls,"  14; 
his  system  of  account-keeping,  14  ff. ;  his 
earliest  extant  Roll,  18;  his  share  in 
designing  the  Octagon  and  Lantern,  igff. ; 
sends  to  "  Master  Thomas,  Carpenter," 
21 ;  numerous  labours  of,  23  ;  keeps  four 
horses,  23 ;  his  work  in  connection  with 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Sacristy  offices, 
24,  31,  148  f.,  160;  and  in  connection 
with  the  new  Vestry,  25  ;  journeys  under- 
taken by,  to  select  and  purchase  timber, 
29 ;  acquires  land  for  the  erection  of  a 
house  for  the  Goldsmith  of  the  Monastery, 
31  f. ;  acquires  four  tenements  in  the 
Cemetery,  32  f. ;  purchases  a  new  palfrey 
at  Wynewaloy,  33 ;  his  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  building  of  a  new 
chamber,  36  f.,  58,  138  ff.;  lands  and 
tenements  at  Brame  acquired  by,  37,  160; 
legal  proceedings  connected  with  his 
jurisdiction,  49  ff. ;  his  connection  with 
the  new  bridge,  60  f. ;  his  election  and 
installation  as  Prior,  64,  74,  172;  his 
last  returns  as  sacrist,  64  ff. ;  is  chosen  to 
be  Bishop  of  Ely,  but  Bishop  de 
Lisle  appointed  by  the  Pope,  80 ;  defrays 
the  cost  of  casting  a  bell  which  bears  his 
name,  82  ;  special  duties  as  Vicar  general 
in  the  absence  of  Bishop  de  Lisle,  83, 

107,  171  f . ;  two  actions  of  Pylgrym  of 
Wycham  and  one  of  Thomas  de  Scalariis 
against,  106  f. ;  last  days  and  death  of, 

108,  163;  his  parentage,  159  f. ;  Ordinatio 
of,  concerning  income  from  Brame  estate, 
and  that  from  the  Church  of  Sudburne, 
161  ff. ;  Anniversary  for,  162  f. 

Walsingham,  Thomas,  of  St  Albans,  his- 
torian, 10,  61,  87,    152,   160 
Waltham,  Ralf  of,  see  Ralf  of  Waltham 
Ward,  John,  Canon,   129,   131 
Warner,  John,  66 
Wax,  purchase  of  large  quantities  of,   3, 

123 
Wentworth,  receipts  of  the  Sacristy  from, 

28,  61,  112,  115,  120 
West,  Bishop,  chapel  of,   146,   149 
Wharton,  "Anglia  Sacra,"  59  f.,  68,   70, 

74,  80  n.,  98,   127  n.,  139,  149 
Wigmore,  Archdeacon,   142 
William,  chaplain  of  St  Mary's  Church, 

"5 
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William  of  Brampton,  merchant  of  glass,  Wood,  see  Timber 

57  Woodford,  Bishop,  monument  of,   102 

William  the  Conqueror,   122  Working  days,  87 

Windows,    two    large    decorated,    replace  Wren,  Bishop,   139,   147  f. 

smaller  ones,  92  f.  Wren,  Sir  Christopher,  34 

Winelingham,  Will.,  50  Wulfstane  of  Dalham,   112 

Winwaloch  (or  Guenolo),  St,  33  n.  Wycham,    Pylgrym    of,    see    Pylgrym    of 

Wisbech,  John  of,   1 1  f. ;  his  share  in  de-  Wycham 

signing  the  Lady  Chapel,   19;  death  of,  Wynewaloy,  fair  of,  33,  33  n. 

84,  84  n.  Wythburga,  St,  27 ;    tomb  of,  94 
Wisbech,  William  of,  a  mason,  57 

Wisbech,    William   of  (William   Brun   or  Yoxham,  John,   148 

Brown),   estate  of  Mepal  conveyed  by, 

to  the  Church  of  Ely,  105;  endowment  Zealand,  William  Duke  of,  87  n. 

of  the  Lady  Chapel,  84  n.,  161  n.  Zimmern,    Helen,   "The  Hansa  Towns," 

Womack,  Dr,  Canon,   143  123,   123  n. 
Women,  employment  of,  28,  28  n. 
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